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MOROCCO IN LIQUIDATION. 


A SMALL German cruiser has 
been rolling her bilge-keels clear 
on the Atlantic swell in front 
of a mud-hole on the Moroccan 
coast, and the whole of Europe 
is agog! What does it all 
mean ? 

The English and the French 
Press have given us inter- 
pretations enough. The naval 
terrorists maintain that Ger- 
many is on the point of seiz- 
ing a Moroccan port to create 
out of the ruined Portuguese 
Casbah at Agadir an anti- 
dote to Gibraltar. The rabid 
diplomatists of the Press would 
have us believe that Germany 
by her summary act has taken 
the Algeciras Treaty and torn 
it into shreds. The militarists 
would impress upon us that 
the wicked Prussian is trailing 
his coat because the moment is 
propitious to launch legions in 
pickel-haubes over the French 
border. 

With the reservation that 
it will never be possible to 
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convert Agadir into anything 
of the nature naval except a 
weakness, all these contentions 
may be the truth in its ex- 
aggerated form, or, shall it be 
said, in its ultimate address. 
A study, however, of recent 
events in Morocco will give 
an explanation to the German 
intervention, which, if not as 
sensational as we have been 
led to believe, is sufficiently 
serious to have warranted the 
guarded language of the Prime 
Minister when he referred to 
the creation of a new situa- 
tion in the Moroccan ques- 
tion. Before entering upon a 
discussion of recent events in 
Barbary, it is necessary that 
something should be known 
of the Hinterland of this won- 
derful country. To the ma- 
jority of the people in Europe, 
Morocco presents the mental 
picture of a stretch of sand- 
dunes and a few palm-trees, 
with an occasional camel thrown 
in. These artistic mind-pic- 
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tures have been raised by a 
confusion of the geographical 
senses—a confusion which con- 
nects Morocco with the super- 
ficial impressions formed by 
visitors to the open ports in 
Algeria and Tunisia. This 
confusion is completed with 
a touch of Cairo and the 
all- absorbing desert of the 
Sahara painted in. With re- 
gard to Algeria, the casual 
estimate has been based upon 
artistic misrepresentation. The 
desert, the camel, and the palm- 
tree, however desolate and in- 
attractive in real life, make 
fascinating studies for brush 
and pencil. The artist can 
find the cornfield and the 
vineyard without going so far 
afield as Northern Africa. He 
consequently depicts Algeria 
as a desert in spite of the fact 
that the strong, almost fierce, 
Algerian wine is the founda- 
tion of the largest amount of 
red wine consumed in France. 
In sympathy with better known 
Algeria, Barbary has likewise 
suffered. In reality the Hinter- 
land of Morocco differs very 
little from the south of Spain. 
It is as well watered, as fertile, 
and to some extent possesses a 
more salubrious climate. The 
Spaniards since the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella have 
extravagantly claimed that 
the southern boundaries of 
Spain were the Atlas Moun- 
tains. With more truth the 
Moors could have said that 
the northern’ confines of 
Morocco were the Pyrenees. 
Forgetting the camel and the 
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palm-tree, and thinking of the 
valley of the Guadalquivir,) 
the student can picture the 
fertile valleys of the Sebu, 
Regrez, and Sus, and their 
network of tributaries. These 
sweet waters produce millions 
of acres of wheat, barley, vines, 
and millets. The soil is go 
strong that it asks but little 
labour from the husbandman, 
and the country is so sparsely 
populated that thousands upon 
thousands of acres remain 
virgin and unproductive. It 
is certain that the bottom of 
its agricultural wealth can 
never be approached by 
its present inhabitants. Yet 
withal it is, as much as is 
Spain, a white man’s land. 
The cooling influence of the 
Atlantic is felt through- 
out the hottest months of the 
summer as far inland as the 
Algerian frontier. The rains 
come in stated season in the 
same manner as the monsoon 
in India. Except for a few 
weeks before the summer rain, 
theclimateisexquisite. Flowers 
bloom with a rank exuberance 
that is only equalled in Asia 
Minor. So much, then, for the 
agricultural wealth of this fair 
land. Of the mineral assets it 
is impossible to speak with ac- 
curacy at present. The prevail- 
ing belief is that in Northern 
Morocco the mineral wealth is 
only a moderate proposition. In 
the practically unknown Atlas 
region, the reports of such dar- 
ing prospectors as have set 
foot upon the fringe of this im- 
mense territory are eneourag- 
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1 Guadalquivir is itself a corruption 


of the Moorish name “ Wad el Kebir,” 


which is Arabic for the ‘‘ Great River.” 
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ing almost to the dreams of 


avarice. What tho reader, 
however, should understand, is 
that Barbary is pre-eminently a 
white man’s land, and that is 
why the Panther, and now the 
Berlin, are rolling their bilge- 
keels clear in that terrific 
Atlantic swell. 

The Algeciras Treaty, which 
had as its intention the pacifi- 
cation of Morocco as a field for 
international commerce, gave to 
France and Spain spheres of 
influence for police purposes. 
The French as a nation are as 
capable as colonists as the 
Spaniards are incapable, which 
is high compliment to the 
French. In the matter, how- 
ever, of open trade competition 
with British and German trad- 
ing firms, neither France nor 
any other country can hold its 
own without some preferential 
advantage. With the excep- 
tion of the sugar trade, France 
cannot seriously compete at 
this moment either with British 
or German houses, France, 
therefore, has to look for 
preferential advantages. As 
her police duties brought her 
into military conflict with the 
Moors of Shawia, she, not 
unwisely, converted her suc- 
cesses into commercial advan- 
tages. Supporting the suc- 
cessful usurper Mulai Hafid, 
she guaranteed to keep Shawia 
loyal to him. It must be 
allowed that she carried out 
her promise. Although it is 
impossible to support fhe 
methods employed in preparing 
Shawia for military occupation, 
yet the results to international 
trade may be said to have 
justified the means. The Span- 
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iards had a far more convincing 
opportunity in Melilla, as their 
action was not marred by a 
‘Casablanca incident,” but they 
were incapable of turning their 
affair even to advantage to 
themselves, much less to Eu- 
rope at large. Since General 
D’Amade’s operations in the 
Shawia, and the subsequent 
occupation of the Shawia 
littoral, Casablanca has devel- 
oped into a trading port and 
district of first-class importance. 
Melilla, in spite of General 
Marina’s 60,000 men, is still a 
Spanish presidio of mean com- 
mercial significance. While 
Casablanca now sends cereals, 
wool, and skins to the ends of 
the world, Melilla’s highest 
ambitions centre in market- 
garden produce for Malaga. 
The French successes in the 
Shawia, however, when taken 
in conjunction with the Anglo- 
French Agreement that led to 
the entente cordiale, had a 
deep international significance. 
Mulai Hafid, the pretender, 
when he made himself secure 
on the throne, foolishly ren- 
dered himself responsible for 
his brother Abdul Aziz’s Euro- 
peanengagements. This placed 
the new Sultan irretrievably 
in the debt of France. As 
money makes money, so does 
debt create debt, and in spite 
of his accession promises to his 
people, Mulai Hafid was soon in- 
creasing his country’s indebted- 
ness to France. The result was 
the French Military Mission 
to Fez. It was quite obvious 
that, after the Anglo-French 
Agreement, the old unofficial 
Sir Harry Maclean military 
régime could not continue. 
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France had to arrange some 
security that the moneys ad- 
vanced to Mulai Hafid should 
not be cast upon the waters by 
reason of a new usurpation. 
In the past the only way that 
Moroccan Sultans have been 
able to keep their throne has 
been by maintaining a small 
corps of mercenaries and then 
enlisting one half of the tribes 
to punish and extort money 
from the other half. The 
paid mercenaries just kept 
the balance for the Sultanate 
between the warring tribes- 
men. 

The officers of the French 
Mission, however, had other 
instructions. Their business 
was not only to train the mer- 
cenaries, but to effect as well a 
complete ascendancy over the 
Sultan. They were also to 
make him provide sufficient 
funds to create a European 
led, armed, and drilled force 
that would enable the Maghzen 
to deal with all its subjects at 
one and the same time, without 
enlisting one tribe to defeat 
the next. Colonel Mangin was 
the head of this military mis- 


sion. An officer of Algerian 
Tirailleurs, with a force of 
character bordering almost 


upon genius, he set about his 
work with an enthusiasm that 
soon changed the complexion 
of the Maghzen’s attitude to 
its subjects. The enlisted 
Arabs, under their French offi- 
cers, made excellent soldiers, 
The Sultan, basking in the 
favour of France, and prompted 
by El Glawi, his rapacious 
Grand Vizier, soon discovered 
that his French-led troops were 
an instrument, if used for ex- 
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tortion, the like of which he 
had never possessed before, 
No longer was it necessary to 
ally himself with one section 
of the tribes to squeeze money 
from the next. He could walk 
out as he wished and collect 
undue and unjust revenues 
from all and sundry just 
when the spirit or the empty 
cash - box prompted him. It 
was here that Mangin fell 
short of genius. He, prompted 
no doubt by the desire to 
blood the troops he had so 
efficiently trained, aided and 
abetted the Sultan in his 
rapacious treatment of his 
subjects, little realising that 
by his actions he was chart- 
ing the estuary of the Sus 
for the German anchor that 
is holding there to-day. The 
tribesmen also realised the new 
danger that had come to them 
with the arrival of the French 
officers at Fez. They saw that 
the Sultan was now about to 
become an _ absolute ruler, 
whereas in the past he only 
had power provided they did 
not combine against him. They 
knew the ways of a Maghzen 
with absolute power. They 
conferred together, and agreed 
to revolt and destroy this 
Sultan and his French follow- 
ing before it became too late. 
This led to the investment of 
Fez and the ultimate despatch 
of General Moinier and a relief 
force to the capital. 

The German attitude at this 
point requires very careful 
study. For diplomatic subtlety 
and the genins of waiting, it 
must commend itself to all 
who appreciate astute hu- 
man restraint. While Colonel 
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Mangin, lapping glory from 
the Paris Press, was losing his 
head, Dr Vassal, the German 
Consul, was stealthily stalking 
him amid the flowers and 


fountains of Fez. The day 
that the investment of Fez 
was raised by the near ap- 
proach of Moinier’s relief force, 
Dr Vassal had Colonel Mangin 
“stone dead”; and if it had not 
been for the near approach of 
the corenation of King George, 
the Panther might have cast 
anchor at Agadir then. There 
was nothing, however, to be 
lost by waiting. It was well 
that France should continue 
to do the “dirty work” of 
accustoming the Moors to the 
unveiling of their capital. 
There were military risks at- 
tached to it; and whether the 
occupation of the sacred 
“Mecca” of Barbary were 
effected peacefully or at a 
heavy price in blood, it would 
not endear France to the 
people of the country. Ger- 
man interests could well afford 
to stand aloof and wait. The 
inefficient pin - pricks by the 
Spaniards from Larache were 
sufficient to keep alive the 
international aspects, while at 
any moment the country that 
had not assisted at the sacri- 
lege of Fez could “step in” 
as the ill-treated Moor’s best 
friend. 

It had to be seen, also, what 
engagements Mulai Hafid 
might propose to enter into 
with the French force that 
had come to his relief at his 
invitation. It is not to be 
believed that France entered 
lightly into the stupendous 
expense of these difficult oper- 
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ations simply to save the lives 
of the few Europeans, who 
might easily have left Fez 
under safe-conduct to the 
coast by consent of the in- 
vading rebels. France, natu- 
rally enough, wished to gain 
rights and privileges in the 
interior similar to those she 
had acquired in Shawia. It 
is equally obvious that it is 
Germany’s intention to thwart 
her. The story of a treaty 
between Mulai Hafid and the 
French Government as_ the 
outcome of the occupation of 
the latter’s capital is denied. 
We know, however, that 
Mulai Hafid has officially in- 
timated to the French Govern- 
ment that unless a French 
force be left in Fez, he himself 
will leave the capital when the 
French army is withdrawn. 
That is tantamount to a treaty 
that permits the French to 
remain in occupation as a 
Palace guard. Also, we know 
that the Sultan has agreed 
that the present French ex- 
peditionary force shall be em- 
ployed in opening up the Ber- 
ber country between Mekinez 
and Shawia, and establishing, 
if possible, that which has never 
existed before, namely, a direct 
communication between Casa- 
blanca and the capital,—per- 
haps in a little time a con- 
cession for a railway communi- 
cation. All these arrangements, 
if not confirmed in writing, 
give to France the same in- 
definite mission that was un- 
dertaken by England, and in 
terrorem acquiesced in by the 
jealous Powers, with regard to 
Egypt in 1880. However much 
German diplomacy may be con- 
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tent that France should under- 
take the “dirty work” in the 
opening up of Morocco to Euro- 
pean enterprise, and however 
much it may hope to profit 
by the bitterness that French 
action has engendered in the 
Moorish mind, Germany is not 
unmindful of what has resulted 
in Egypt from the vague and 
indefinite mission that British 
diplomacy then undertook. 
Germany has no _ intention 
that France’s mission shall be 
either indefinite or intermin- 
able. The presence of the 
Berlin off Agadir is the first 
earnest of this. The writer 
is not sure that in the abstract 
it is not really a kindly act. 
This may be a bizarre view 
to take, but it is probable 
that the hot-headed Frenchmen 
at the head of the Fez mission 
are travelling too fast with 
their pliable Sultan, and that 
this is a reminder that there 
are “wait-a-bit” thorns in this 
Morocco question that are 
worthy of consideration, and 
also that, though the occu- 
pation of Fez by a French 
army has given to France 
many of the responsibilities 
of conquest, yet it has con- 
ferred upon her none of the 
rights. 

In simple language, Germany 
considers that the ascendancy 
which the French have now 
gained at the capital has 
reached the limit which Ger- 
man interests can afford. The 
first period indicated by the 
Algeciras Act expires this 
winter. It is expedient, there- 


fore, to German ambitions that 
the question of Morocco be re- 
opened by the Powers chiefly 
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concerned before France creates 
a leverage for herself in the 
capital that may upset future 
deliberations. The fait ac- 
compli, as the Germans sar- 
donically enough realised when 
they made their official an- 
nouncement of the Agadir 
project, always presents force- 
ful difficulties in the council 
chambers. The presence of the 
German warship at the mouth 
of the Sus is a definite earnest 
that Germany intends the 
future of Morocco to be a 
matter of International discus- 
sion and arrangement. Also it 
will serve the double purpose of 
providing a very accurate test of 
the value of the Anglo-French 
entente, upon which pointneither 
Germany, nor yet France her- 
self, nor ourselves, seem to be 
very certain. As to the matter 
of justification, unfortunately 
France herself has furnished 
some justification. It has al- 
ready been stated in this paper 
that upon the day that the 
investment of Fez was raised, 
Dr Vassal, the German Consul 
at Fez, had Colonel Mangin, 
head of the French Military 
Mission, “stone dead.” By 
this it was meant that Mangin, 


with his head inflated by the 


personal adulation that the 
Parisian Press had _ poured 
upon him, permitted the 
French - trained, French - offi- 
cered troops of the Maghzen 
to descend upon the peaceful 
homesteads of the Uled Jamma 
tribesmen, and to burn, ravish, 
loot, and destroy as to them 
seemed sufficient. As the result 
of this atrocious licence, much 
property of British and German 
protected Moors was destroyed, 
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and children of tender years were 
torn from their homes, and, 
after being ravished, were sold 
in the streets of Fez into life- 
long slavery for a few silver 
coins, When officially re- 
monstrated with by the repre- 
sentatives of friendly European 
Powers, the leader of the 
French Mission is said to have 
replied, “There are no rights 
of private life and property in 
a rebel country.” There are 
other excesses upon the slate 
that have been permitted dur- 
ing the French control of Mulai 
Hafid’s action. Reference need 
not be made to these. It will 
be sufficient for German diplo- 
macy to say, which it can unfor- 
tunately say with truth, “ But 
what guarantee have we that 
this self-imposed French régime 
is for the ultimate benefit of 
the people of the country? 
Here are the undisputed facts 
of what the French repre- 
sentatives have countenanced 
in the past — have supported, 
since those responsible have 
not been removed from their 
posts. Apart from equality of 
treatment in the matter of 
commercial interests, we must 
have international guarantees 
on humanitarian grounds.” 
German diplomacy rarely 
makes a mistake, and it can 
be brutally frank when brutal 
frankness serves @ purpose. 
It is almost certain that 
France is face to face with a 
situation when it will please 
German diplomacy to be frank. 
It knows what the effect of a 
humanitarian screech, if pro- 
perly pitched, can have in this 
country. The presence of the 
German ship at Agadir, there- 
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fore, must be looked upon as 
a roughly-handled plug to join 
the circuit between the expiring 
Algeciras Agreement and the 
present French ascendancy 
with the Sultan at Fez. The 
impression that Germany has 
seized upon Agadir with the 
intention of claiming it in 
@ subsequent partition of 
Morocco, is hardly a rational 
view to take of the incident 
at present. Those who light- 
heartedly talk of converting 
these open Moroccan bar-ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard, are 
recommended to study the 
Admiralty charts and sailing 
directions before they are 
carried away by their fears. 
It would not matter how many 
millions sterling Germany was 
prepared to spend on Agadir 
in converting it into a naval 
base; it would still be, to the 
intents and purposes of naval 
gunnery, an open port. It was 
Admiral Shamimura of the 
Japanese navy who said of 
naval bases, “Their strength 
is commensurate with their dis- 
tance from the sea,”—an axiom 
which landsmen who discuss 
naval matters sheuld inscribe 
well within their hearts. But 
even if Agadir could be con- 
verted into an inland haven,— 
which all the wealthof the Indies 
could not ‘effect,—the value of 
such a detached coaling-station 
would be doubtful, since it 
connects with no line of sup- 
porting bases. Naval strate- 
gists tell us that detached 
havens, such as Wei-hai-wei, 
are a strategical weakness 
unless they are to be evacuated 
at the outbreak of war. The 
idea of the Germans dreaming 
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of converting Agadir into a 
protected coaling-station from 
which the converted liners may 
emulate in the next great war 
the historical corsairs of Salee, 
and prey upon the world’s ship- 
ping, seems to the writer fantas- 
tical, when anything that lay 
within a sea-wall, that it would 
take years and millions to build, 
could be comfortably shelled 
from below the horizon. 

It must not be thought that 
the writer is antagonistic to 
the supremacy of French in- 
terests in Morocco. Such is 
far from being the case. The 
question of Morocco, however, 
is not going to rest upon 
sentiment. The matter of any 
individual European Power 
having a supremacy in Mor- 
occo is a matter about which 
there can be no sentiment. It 
will only be settled in the 
hardest school of international 
bargaining. This will be ren- 
dered the more difficult by the 
fact that at least one Power 
is prepared to fight for the 
principles —or selfish motives, 
if the phrase be more apt— 
that it is her intention to 
impose. Herein lies the gravity 
and delicate character of the 
situation. Moreover, the im- 
pression that rests with the one 
Power prepared to fight, is 
that the other two Powers 
chiefly concerned are not pre- 
pared to accept the gauntlet 
given in earnest. It is for 
this reason that one must 
regret that France has been 
so badly served by the mem- 
bers of the French Mission at 
Fez. These actions will enable 
German diplomacy to state a 
case against France’s individual 
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claims that one with a clear 
conscience cannot contravene, 
Such a knowledge weakens 
the convictions of a weak. 
backed ally, and German di- 
plomacy is astute enough to 
know this. For the other part, 
we must have every admira- 
tion for the admirable way the 
relief force was commanded 
by General Moinier. The cam- 
paign was no easy one. It 
was replete with transport 
difficulties from the moment 
that the transports dropped 
anchor at Casablanca, Rabat, 
or Mehidya. These open 
anchorages, exposing the ships 
to the swell of the Atlantic, 
often delayed the discharge of 
cargo and troops for days. 
It is true that the fighting 
was not severe, since the Moor 
has been much overrated as an 
enemy. The difficulties of car- 
rying sufficient food by camel 
transport, and the delicate 
handling of the unrebellious 
populace, were all operations 
that called for not only con- 
siderable military administra- 
tive efficiency, but a full quota 
of march discipline and political 
forbearance. All these quali- 
ties General Moinier and his 
staff possessed to the full; 
and if the whole of French 
policy in Morocco could be 
judged by the conduct of the 
relief operations, France could 
face German obstructions with 
equanimity. 

As to the troops of France’s 
Colonial Army, they have called 
forth universal eulogiums from 
disinterested European observ- 
ers. The Algerian Spahis and 
Tirailleurs are soldiers that 
France might well pit against 
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the best trained troops in 
Europe. The European Col- 
onial Troops, Artillery and 
Infantry, are, if anything, 
better in moral than the simi- 
lar units of the line with their 
shorter service. The Sene- 
galese, several battalions of 
which were employed, are 
troops which, if held in reserve 
4 throughout a long day, could 
be employed for a close-combat 
issue at nightfall with wonder- 
ful effect. Like the Japanese 
Infantry at the beginning of 
t their war, they have a lust 
} for killing, the instinctive 
cruelty and courage of the 
rapacious beast of prey, the 
primeval instinct that civilisa- 
; tion denies to us of the West. 
The general standard of the 
officers of the French Colonial 
Army is not, perhaps, as high 
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as will be found in the Frontier 
Army Corps. This, however, 
is counterbalanced by experi- 
ence in war. The majority of 
the officers have seen service. 
What is bad with the French 
Army is its sanitary-discipline 
on the march. This may be 
said to be practically non- 
existent. Although the army 
was reinforced and fed by a 
single line of communication, 
no thought was ever taken 
for the poor unfortunates who 
might require the same camp- 
ing- ground for the morrow. 
Pollution of water and general 
insanitation were allowed to a 
degree that would have ren- 
dered our own sanitation officers 
speechless. The actual valour 
of the French officer and soldier 
is, as it has ever been, above 
discussion. KEPI. 
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WAR OFFICE REMINISCENCES. 


BY COLONEL C. E, CALLWELL, C.B, 


No public institution in the 
country probably comes in for 
more criticism than the War 
Office. A good deal of this 
criticism is perhaps not wholly 
undeserved; but an old hand 
who has learnt the disabilities 
under which it often suffers, 
and who is aware of the un- 
obtrusive labours of its staff, 
military and civilian, realises 
how often adverse judgments 
on the department are arrived 
at under misapprehension, and 
recognises that sins are fre- 
quently laid to its charge 
which have in reality been 
committed by other branches 
of the public service. Even 
soldiers often scoff at decisions 
and enactments emanating 
from Whitehall, who would be 
the first to admit their wisdom 
if fully acquainted with all the 
factors which have been taken 
into consideration when coming 
to a conclusion. It is the case, 
indeed, that one of the strongest 
objections which can be raised 
against the too common prac- 
tice of moving particular officers 
on from one appointment to 
another in the office, so that 
they spend a considerable por- 
tion of their career within its 
portals, is that this practice 
tends to limit the numbers who 
pass through the mill. There 
can be no question but that 
experience at Headquarters 
tends to develop a sense of pro- 
portion when surveying mili- 
tary problems in general, and 


that officers who attain high 
rank without ever having held 
a War Office appointment are 
at a disadvantage in con- 
sequence—at least in peace 
time. These, however, are 
matters of high policy. In 
looking back upon two some- 
what prolonged periods spent 
in the department, it is rather 
the mistakes one made from 
time to time and the absurdi- 
ties which occasionally occurred 
within its precincts that come 
to mind. 

The Intelligence Department 
was located in Queen Anne’s 
Gate in the later ‘eighties, 
when I joined it to serve under 
General Brackenbury, to whom 
it owes so much of the efficiency 
which it has enjoyed ever since 
he took over charge. Those 
were the days when the Khalifa 
was dominating what is now 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
and, as intelligence work in 
connection with Egypt was 
my special province, questions 
of live interest were constantly 
passing through my hands. 
Private letters telling of battle, 
murder, and sudden death used 
to reach me almost weekly from 
the then Head of theIntelligence 
Department of the Egyptian 
Army, Major Wingate, who 
rules to-day as Sirdar and 
Governor-General —a_ benevo- 
lent, prescient, progressive 
despot—over what is perhaps 
the best - governed country in 
the world. Osman Digna is 
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almost forgotten now, but at 
that time he was perpetually 
being killed, or succumbing to 
the effects of some malignant 
distemper, only to come to life 
again for the express purpose 
of causing us annoyance on 
the Red Sea Littoral; and 
one of these resurrections on 
the part of the troublesome 
Dervish emir indirectly fur- 
nished me with a personal expe- 
rience which was as instructive 
as it was mortifying. 

Arriving suddenly before 
Suakin one day with a horde 
of Fuzzy Wuzzies, he hunted 
the outposts back to the ram- 
parts and pro-eeded to invest 
the place. There was nothing 
of much interest going on else- 
where at the time; so the 
newspapers made the most of 
the affair, despatched special 
correspondents to the scene of 
disturbance, and produced im- 
aginative details under big 
headlines printed in prominent 
places. In the meantime, we 
in the Intelligence Department, 
in accordance with the usual 
custom in like cases, despatched 
copies of a certain plan of the 
stronghold and its environs, 
which happened to be available, 
to a number of institutions, 
and, amongst others, to the 
House of Commons. There it 
was solemnly placed in the Tea 
Room. A few days after- 
wards, in the course of some 
discussion in the House over 
Egyptian affairs, an honourable 
member seized the occasion to 
observe that the Intelligence 
Department map which had 
been pinned up in the Tea Room 
was incorrect, misleading, and 
entirely out of date. The War 


Minister (the late Mr Stanhope) 
was not prepared to admit this. 
The member was _ insistent, 
however ; he declared that the 
fortifications had been laid out 
afresh at Suakin some months 
before, and he intimated that 
the map depicted the old lines, 
not the new ones,—it turned out 
that the man had been out at 
the place on a visit only a few 
weeks before, and that he 
actually knew something of 
what he was talking about. 
This circumstance was in itself 
so unusual as to attract atten- 
tion. The Secretary of State 
thereupon expressed concern, 
promised to institute inquiries, 
and called for an explanation 
from my chief, who naturally 
sent for me, 

How did it come about that 
we had been distributing a 
map of Suakin on which the 
fortifications were wrongly 
shown? Were they wrongly 
shown ?— Well, when the thing 
was put that way, it did occur 
to me that we had somehow 
heard some time before that 
the defences were being re- 
arranged. Then why on earth 
was the amended line of de- 
fence not indicated on the 
map? Could I sketch it in 
on the map now, so that a 
revise could be prepared and 
a@ new issue made? But the 
worst of it was that I knew 
no details, and had taken no 
steps to obtain them. The 
General was an ideal chief to 
serve under; it was an edu- 
cation indeed to be one of 
his subordinates for a season. 
But he was only human after 
all, the close of the interview 
was by no means pleasant, and 
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I slunk off to my apartment, 
crushed, to try and devise 
some means of bringing the 
map up to date. To have 
appealed to the busybody of 
a legislator who had created 
all the trouble would have 
been insupportably ignomin- 
ious. Luckily, somebody re- 
membered that Colonel (now 
General Sir Leslie) Rundle, 
who had quite recently been 
for a short time Governor of 
the Red Sea Littoral, was 
home on leave. He was at 
Queen Anne's Gate next 
morning, and although a little 
uncertain on some points, he 
had soon sketched in the 
fortifications quite accurately 
enough for the House of Com- 
mons, and probably accurately 
enough for practical military 
purposes. 

At that time the mapping 
section was always in the 
hands of artillery officers. This 
arrangement has since been 
altered, and latterly it has 
been permanently in charge of 
engineer officers, who generally 
have been chosen in. recogni- 
tion of prolonged experience of 
survey work in India, or else 
at Southampton. Although 
work of this kind is in most 
respects best performed by the 
trained technicalist, there is 
also something to be said for 
the man of rough methods. 
Your expert surveyor has a 
horror of inaccuracies. Any 
map-making undertaken with- 
out trigonometrical operations 
is bound to be an aggregate of 
inaccuracies. So he produces 
a huge sheet of paper with a 
few blobs of unimpeachable 
topographical details scattered 


about on it here and there, 
blobs which merely make the 
huge blank spaces the more 
conspicuous. A map of that 
kind is all very well in the 
field if you happen to be 
carrying out your tactical 
combinations on one of the 
blobs, but it is not much use 
when your troops, or the hostile 
forces, are operating on the 
blank spaces. A rough map 
is almost always very much 
better than none — provided 
that it is known to be only 
a rough map. Although it is 
no exaggeration to say that 
the lack of even rough maps 
of some parts of South Africa 
during the war cost this 
country many millions sterling, 
those that were supplied of 
other parts, unreliable as they 
were, were by no means to be 
despised in default of better. 
One would imagine that almost 
any civilian of reasonable in- 
telligence must realise the im- 
portance of maps in time of 
war; but a case occurred a 
very few years ago when, in 
the course of a discussion 
between the War Office and 
the Treasury over a question 
in connection with certain 
mapping work which would 
cost a good deal of money, 
somebody in the latter depart- 
ment actually asked. officially 
on paper what was the use 
of maps to the military. This 
public servant had no doubt 
passed some prodigious examin- 
ation before attaining the posi- 
tion which he adorned — but 
common-sense cannot have 
formed one of the subjects in 
the syllabus. 

Owing to my connection 
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with Egypt, it fell to me to 
complete and edit the late Sir 
H. Colvile’s ‘History of the 
Sudan Campaign’— the offi- 
cial record of the attempt to 
relieve Gordon. Colonel Col- 
vile had been obliged to re- 
linquish his task owing to 
ill-health just when it had 
arrived at the stage of ap- 
pearing in preliminary proof 
form. In some of the earlier 
chapters, which were devoted 
to recording the events that 
led up to the investment of 
Khartoum by the Mahdi, a 
good deal of political matter 
had been introduced in a form 
which no doubt did not give 
quite a correct impression of 
the actual course of events. 
However, copies of the proof 
were sent out to all the chief 
actors in the drama with the 
request for their observations, 
and amongst others one was 
of course despatched to Sir 
E. Baring (Lord Cromer). 
When he came in due course 
to send in his remarks on the 
book to the Foreign Office for 
transmission to the Intelligence 
Department, Sir Evelyn took 
strong exception to the earlier 
chapters on the grounds that 
much that was in them was 
inaccurate and misleading, be- 
cause the author was not aware 
of the whole of the facts, and 
had not had access to all the 
documents bearing on the 
subject. He wound up by 
expressing the opinion that an 
official history of a campaign 
prepared by the War Office 
ought to treat only of actual 
military events—a pronounce- 
ment carrying all the more 
weight seeing that it emanated 


from an ex-soldier who had 
enjoyed a wide experience in 
dealing with official military 
literature. As a consequence 
of his representations, some 
forty pages or so of the book 
were cut out bodily. Some- 
thing of a very similar nature 
would seem to have occurred 
in the case of the first volume 
of the Official History of the 
South African War prepared 
by the late Colonel Henderson, 
which never saw the light, 
But there was this difference, 
The objection to the earlier 
work was that facts had in- 
advertently been stated in it 
incorrectly, while the objection 
to the latter work appears 
to have been that it told the 
truth. After all, it is not 
unnatural that other Depart- 
ments of the State should 
object to having their blunders 
and want of forethought ad- 
vertised in a publication pre- 
pared by the War Office. 
But the history of a conflict 
which omits all mention of the 
events that brought about the 
campaign with which it is con- 
cerned, or which only refers to 
those events in the baldest 
form, can never be an alto- 
gether satisfactory work. Now 
that the preparation of his- 
torical works has been taken 
over by the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, it will be in- 
teresting to see, when next the 
record of one of our contem- 
porary wars comes to be com- 
piled, whether the story will be 
treated as a whole. All the 
Departments of State likely 
to be concerned in the events 
leading up to future opera- 
tions in the field are repre- 
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sented on the Committee, and 
it is to be hoped that when 
the tale is afterwards told, the 
members will remember the say- 
ing of Clausewitz that “war 
is only a continuation of State 
policy by other means.” 

In completing the History of 
the Nile Expedition, it was a 
little difficult at times to re- 
concile the views of different 
authorities as to what had 
actually occurred at certain 
junctures, and the experiences 
gained at that time enabled 
one, a dozen years later, to 
appreciate the difficulties which 
the compilers of the Official 
History of the South African 
War must have laboured 
under. Still, with a little give 
and take, one could generally 
arrive at some sort of a com- 
promise. <A great advantage 
of being merely editor and not 
author of the volumes was 
that, face to face with in- 
furiated big- wigs, one could 
always throw the whole of 
the responsibility for alleged 
improprieties on the absent 
author. ‘The aceount reads 
as if I was a dammed fool, 
sir!” It did; and the worst 
of it was that it gave a not 
wholly inaccurate description 
of what had happened on the 
occasion in question, <A dis- 
tinguished general, who had 
played a not unimportant part 
in the operations, had only one 
single remark to offer. It was 
to ‘the effect that, whereas a 
certain major’s name had been 
mentioned three times in the 
book, his (the general’s) had 
only been mentioned onee. An 
objection of that kind is easily 
got over, and one particular 
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chapter simply bristles with 
that general’s name now, 

A portion of the funds placed 
at the disposal of the head of 
the Intelligence Department 
has for many years past been 
allocated to providing for the 
charges arising out of sending 
its officers to visit the foreign 
countries with which they are 
concerned. Trips of this kind 
made sad inroads into one’s 
limited periods of leave; but it 
was no small privilege to be 
enabled to visit at the public 
expense parts of the world 
which one otherwise might 
never have seen. Much of my 
work was concerned with the 
Balkan States, and it was 
pleasant to rest on the way 
out and home at places like 
Buda-Pesth and Florenee, or 
to seize the opportunity of an 
examination into the military 
conditions in Greece to scale 
the rocky brow where Xerxes 
sato’erlooking sea-born Salamis, 
On one occasion I travelled 
from Belgrade to Salonika 
with a Hungarian gentleman, 
a thorough man of the world, 
engaged in business pursuits, 
and a most charming com- 
panion. We arrived at our 
destination late at night, and 
on the following morning we 
strolled down to the shores of the 
bay. To an islander, familiar 
with the ocean in all its moods, 
it was strange to see a burly 
man, well on the road towards 
middle-age, dancing and clap- 
ping his hands like a child with 
delight at the spectacle of the 
great waters. There was a 
fresh breeze blowing which 
caused a lively ripple on the 
surface, and the Hungarian 
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could not think why it “ hopped 
about in that funny way.” He 
had never seen the sea before, 
and apparently had never even 
seen a pond on a windy day. 
Our Mediterranean Fleet hap- 
pened to come in that after- 
noon, and the Hungarian was 
more bewildered than ever. He 
could not understand what it 
was, nor whatit was doing there. 
I pointed tothe grim, grey prison 
tower which is such a feature 
on the quay, and told him the 
story of an incident which had 
occurred not long before. 

There had been an émeute in 
the bazaars, and in the course 
of the rioting one or two 
French subjects had somehow 
got knocked on the head. 
None of the local authorities 
troubled themselves much over 
the matter, till one morning a 
French squadron steamed ma- 
jestically into the bay and cast 
anchor before the city. Then 
a boat put off from the flag- 
ship, with an officer in it who 
was entrusted with a missive 
from the admiral demanding 
satisfaction for the murder of 
his compatriots. The governor 
was at his wits’ end. They 
would want money, these ac- 
cursed Christians—they always 
wanted money. But no. It 
turned out that the admiral 
did not want money. What 
he wanted, and what he in- 
sisted upon, was that the 
criminals responsible for slay- 
ing the French subjects should 
be brought to justice. “Oh, is 
that all?” said the governor, 
much relieved in mind; “we 
can easily settle that.” An 
imposing gallows was erected 
on the top of the prison tower 
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where all might see it, three 
unfortunate wretches who hap- 
pened to be incarcerated at the 
time were selected for sacrifice 
and were retrieved from the 
dungeons into which they had 
been cast, they were duly 
hanged with much pomp 
and circumstance, the French 
squadron departed after cere- 
moniously saluting the Otto- 
man flag, and everybody was 
satisfied. 

Another time it was a case 
of journeying from Galatz in 
Roumania into Bessarabia, en 
route to Odessa, and this in- 
volved the passage of the 
frontier river Pruth, near its 
junction with the Danube. The 
operation was carried out in a 
crazy punt half full of water. 
On the far side a Russian 
sentinel was drawn up, who 
indicated the custom - house 
with the point of his bayonet, 
and there my passport was 
examined. I knew a little 
Russian in those days, could 
read the character easily, and 
was somewhé perplexed on 
observing the official in charge 
carefully transliterating the 
name “Salisbury” into the 
Russian character, and enter- 
ing it in the column where the 
traveller’s name was supposed 
to appear. (Lord Salisbury 
was Foreign Secretary at the 
time, and his name was at the 
foot of the passport.) The 
official could understand neither 
my bad French nor my worse 
Russian, and was full of sus- 
picion ; but an officer happened 
to come in who was very civil, 
and who speedily put matters 
on a proper footing. He said 
that the official had been 
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especially puzzled at my ap- 
parently having no Christian 
name, and he used expressions 
with regard to the man’s want 
of intelligence which are best 
left to the imagination. One 
had heard so much about the 
extraordinary efficiency of the 
spy system in the dominions of 
the Tsar, and about the meth- 
odical manner in which the 
movements of strangers are 
watched from the moment they 
set foot within the frontier, 
that it was rather a surprise 
to see the business carried out 
in such irregular fashion at a 
point where travellers no doubt 
often made their entrance into 
the country. 

A very interesting expedition 
was one on mule-back along 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco. 
In those days the Land of the 
Moors was in a less unsettled 
condition than has been the 
case during the last decade, 
and a European was generally 
safe in that part of the country 
so long as he was accompanied 
by the conventional escort—a 
soldier of the maghzen. It was 
only when riding through the 
fanatical city of Salee, and on 
the march from thence to the 
crossing of the Sebu at Mehedia, 
that any special precautions 
were necessary. That is the 
stretch of General Moinier’s 
line of communications along 
the coast where a number of 
attacks have been made upon 
his convoys. Other native 
travellers were glad to tack 
themselves on to my little 
caravan, which gradually 
swelled into quite an imposing 
cavalcade. At Mehedia the 
escort would not hear of en- 
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camping in the open, but in- 
sisted on passing the night 
within the ancient fortress 
crowning the bluff which over- 
looks the mouth of the Sebu 
and the lines of foaming surf 
marking the bar across the 
river's mouth—a picturesque 
structure, finely situated, but 
with a noisome interior. En- 
gineering skill may some day 
permanently define a passage 
threugh that terrible bar, and 
enable the scour of the tide 
and of the waters coming down 
from the mountains of the in- 
terior to keep the channel in 
navigable condition: the river 
is apparently navigable for a 
considerable distance inland. 
But it is hard to say what 
may happen in Morocco, 
Returning to the same branch 
of the War Office several years 
later, one could not fail to be 
struck with the qhanges made 
in many directions. Strategical 
questions and problems of de- 
fence were dealt with to an 
extent unknown in the old 
days, and the branch had be- 
come to all intents and purposes 
the nucleus of a General Staff, 
although not known as such. 
The status had in many respects 
been improved, and the staff 
had been materially increased. 
But, regarding it merely as an 
Intelligence Department pure 
and simple, there was no very 
marked progress noticeable. 
One was almost tempted, in- 
deed, to think that there had 
been a decline. It was a little 
disappointing at times, when 
one applied to other Sections 
for information, to find — not 
that the information was not 
available, that is often unavoid- 
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able, but—that the failure did 
not seem to be regarded as a 
slur on the Section concerned, 
and to note that efforts were 
not instantly made to obtain 
the information by hook or 
by crook. This change in the 
spirit of the department was 
entirely due to its having taken 
up work which was not intelli- 

ence work in the strict sense 
of the term. It is more inter- 
esting to plan campaigns and 
to cope with profound strategi- 
oal problems, than to collect 
information, to register it, col- 
late it, and distribute it to those 
whom it may concern. In the 
field, the duties of the Intelli- 
gence Department are kept 
quite apart from the staff duties 
connected with directing oper- 
ations—it is a servant and not 
a master; and there is a good 
deal to be said for the same 
principle being applied at Head- 
quarters. When the Esher 
Committee came to make their 
recommendations as to the re- 
constitution of the War Office, 
they perpetuated the new 
system by making the Intelli- 
gence Department a portion of 
the Operations Directorate of 
the General Staff, instead of 
making it a separate branch 
of the General Staff; and it is 
open to question whether this 
was not a mistake. 

In one respect, however, an 
immense improvement had 
been effected. This was in 
the matter of obtaining out- 
side assistance and of freely 
utilising the services of officers 
not in the department for car- 
rying out investigations, for 
compiling reports, and so forth, 
Officers often show a remark- 
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able public spirit in this con- 
nection, and are ready to spend 
their time and their money in 
doing work for which they 
generally get little more than 
conventional thanks. Reports 
are often sent in by quite 
junior officers which are ad- 
mirable— although they do 
want a little editing at times. 
I remember noticing, at the 
last moment before sending 
finally to press one very com- 
plete and well arranged report 
of this kind dealing with one 
of our oversea dependencies, 
that the details with regard to 
the available supply of vege- 
tables were included under the 
heading “ Fauna,” and that a 
vivid description of the land 
crab indigenous to the region 
appeared in the section on 
*‘ Mineral Resources.” 

One objection to the Intelli- 
gence Department being housed 
in Queen Anne’s Gate was that 
it tended to keep the branch 
entirely distinct from the War 
Office. Its existence was in- 
deed rather forgotten at times 
in Pall Mall—as was proved 
later on, when a Royal Com- 
mission came to investigate 
matters in connection with the 
South African War. This sep- 
aration to some extent disap- 
peared when the Intelligence 
Department moved over to 
Winchester House in St 
James’s Square, and it has 
disappeared still further now 
that the whole of the Head- 
quarters Staff of the Army is 
accommodated in the one big 
building in Whitehall. But 
cases have occurred even with- 
in the last four or five years 
when the existence of an Intel- 
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ligence Branch on the spot has 
been overlooked. On one oc- 
casion, for instance, somebody 
wanted to learn some simple 
thing about the local forces in 
the Malay States. These 
forces are of course governed 
by regulations like any other 
properly constituted military 
forces, and the Intelligence 
Section dealing with British 
oversea dominions naturally 
had full information about 
them at its disposal. But 
what happened was that the 
Inspector of Garrison Artillery, 
who was about to proceed with 
his staff officer to Singapore 
and the Far East, was invited 
to prosecute inquiries in the 
Malay Peninsula. He conse- 
quently spent a week in 
making a journey up country 
from Singapore, and by dint 
of diligent investigations on 
the spot he managed to dis- 
cover the correct answers to 
a number of questions which 
had been put to him. It was 
like sending a general officer, 
with his staff, from London to 
Fort George to ascertain what 
tartan the Seaforth High- 
landers wear—only that it 
took a good deal longer and 
cost more to the public. Not 
until his report arrived from 
Hong Kong did the Intel- 
ligence Section, which had all 
the information at its disposal, 
become aware that the inform- 
ation was wanted. But this is 
a rich country, and the three 
or four months’ delay in ob- 
taining the required informa- 
tion probably did not seriously 
inconvenience the official who 
wanted it. 

On another occasion, in the 
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early days of the Army Coun- 
cil, and at a stage when the 
members of that body had not 
yet achieved firm seats in the 
saddle and used to hold formal 
meetings, they: took it upon 
themselves at one of these 
meetings to draft a letter to 
the Colonial Office in connec- 
tion with a Canadian defence 
question, without consulting 
anybody acquainted with the 
details of the subject at issue; 
and they managed to commit 
a most serious blunder in this 
communication over a matter 
of actual fact. It was a blun- 
der, moreover, which would 
have exasperated the Dominion 
Government. The question 
was somewhat urgent, and the 
letter was sent across to Down- 
ing Street just before mail 
day. When the papers on the 
subject accidentally got into 
the hands of the subordinate 
official who knew the cir- 
cumstances and who ought 
to have drafted the letter, it 
was mail day, and by the 
time he had hurried to Down- 
ing Street, the Colonial Office 
covering despatch, forwarding 
a copy of the War Office com- 
munication, was already pre- 
pared. A few hours later it 
would have been gone beyond 
recall. 

The work of an Intelligence 
Department is necessarily to 
a large extent confidential. As 
long as ours was accommodated 
in Queen Anne’s Gate and in 
Winchester House, a careful 
watch could be kept upon the 
buildings, and it would not 
have been easy for a suspicious 
character to effect an entrance 
by day or by night. There 
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were special police arrange- 
ments while the office was 
closed. The need for care in 
these matters is illustrated by 
what, if report speaks true, 
occurred during the Crimean 
War. Then, it is said, the 
lithographed copies of drawings 
of our trenches and approaches 
which had been sent home from 
Sebastopol used to be prepared 
by an expert who was in the 
pay of the Russian Government, 
and who did not forget to 
despatch samples of his handi- 
work toSt Petersburg. When 
a certain major on the staff in 
Winchester House arrived at 
the office one Monday morning, 
the janitor met him at the 
portals with a perturbed count- 
enance. ‘“ There’s a policeman 
in your room, sir,” he said, 
“who won’t let anybody in, 
not even the charwoman to 
clean up and lay the fire.” 
The major proceeded to his 
apartment, and was confronted 
at the door by a stalwart 
guardian of the peace who 
looked him up and down sus- 
piciously. “Are you Major 
——?” asked the policeman. 
The major pleaded guilty to 
thecharge. Therepresentative 
of the law stood on one side, 
and pointed with a dramatic 
flourish of the arm to the safe. 
The major could not see any- 
thing wrong with the safe at 
first; then suddenly he espied 
the key in thelock. “I noticed 
it the minute I came in to look 
round on Saturday afternoon, 
sir,” said the constable; “me 
and my mate, we’ve kept guard 
on the door, turn and turn 
about, ever since. Not a soul 
has been in the room but the 
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two of us.” Major ex- 
pressed contrition at his care- 
lessness in leaving the key in 
the lock, and thanked and 
commended the watcher who 
had so faithfully fulfilled his 
trust. “Good chaps, those 
bobbies,” he remarked after- 
wards when telling the tale; 
“they evidently had not looked 
inside (I should have, like a 
shot, in their place). There 
was nothing in the ridiculous 
thing but an old pair of trousers, 
which I keep to slip on when I 
happen to come down in my 
Sunday best on a day that I’m 
going to take tea with a duchess 
after office |” 

There was rather a plethora 
of safes in Winchester House, 
and when the time came for us 
to move down from there to 
Whitehall on the opening of 
the new War Office, the transfer 
of these ponderous objects was 
not effected without trouble. 
The contractors had not quite 
realised how heavy they were, 
and they were strewn along be- 
tween St James’s Square and 
their destination, and piled up 
at either end, like dead animals 
along a line of communications 
in time of war. We had so 
strongly impressed upon the 
genial head of a civil branch 
who was responsible for carry- 
ing out the transfer, that all the 
treasures hoarded up in Win- 
chester House were of deadly 
secrecy and vital national im- 
portance, that he took quite 
extraordinary precautions at 
the gateway of the new War 
Office. The Winchester House 
contingent was acting as a 
kind of advanced- guard, and 
was the first to be moved, 
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When we tried to enter the 
new building on the first day, 
we were closely questioned as 
to our business, and rank, and 
so forth, and one officer who 
had a rather German-sounding 
surname was peremptorily re- 
fused admission. But he was 
a philosopher, this officer, and 
he took the insult lying down. 
“It was a pity its being 
November and the days so 
short,” he remarked next day 
when he again presented him- 
self and was passed in with 
profuse apologies; “it took me 
a little time to get changed 
and to fetch my clubs, but I 
managed a round and a half of 
golf all right.” 

The management of secret 
papers within the War Office 
has always been something of 
a problem. The system of 
sending them about in locked 
boxes, furnished with special 
locks, to which only certain 
highly placed individuals pos- 
sessed keys, was good in prin- 
ciple; but it was extremely 
troublesome and it led to delays, 
The plan of pinning a special 
blue label on the outside of 
correspondence of this nature 
possessed the disadvantage that 
it indicated to everybody who 
handled the papers that the 
contents were confidential—no 
unauthorised person would be 
likely to take the trouble to 
untie an ordinary file of War 
Office papers to see what was 
inside. Besides the blue label 
to denote secrecy, there was 
the red label to denote urgency. 
The worst of these red and blue 
labels was that they became 
so common that it was almost 
impossible to take them seri- 
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ously. The green label, on the 
other hand, was, comparatively 
speaking, rare; it indicated 
that the paper was concerned 
with a question to be asked in 
Parliament. Supposing that a 
question to be asked in Parlia- 
ment is of an inconvenient kind, 
it is always of interest to the 
official who has drafted the 
reply to note in ‘The Times’ 
how skilfully his wording has 
been bowdlerised when the 
answer is actually given in 
the House. No actual perver- 
sions of the truth, you will 
understand. No terminological 
inexactitudes. But awkward 
corners are rounded off, so to 
speak, and the questioner is 
somehow left no wiser than he 
was before. 

War Office papers are en- 
closed in what are technically 
known as “jackets ”—sheets of 
tough paper the size of a double 
sheet of foolscap. On the out- 
side are marked hieroglyphics 
which indicate the people to 
whom the paper is to go. In 
the old days the jackets used 
to be doubled in two, and then 
tied up tight with red tape; 
but some administrator (whose 
name has not been handed 
down to posterity as it ought 
to be) hit upon the device of 
not folding the jacket in two, 
so that now the paper opens 
out flat. Still, there was some- 
thing also to be said for the 
old arrangement, Under it, it 
was almost impossible to write 
inside when a file once began 
to become voluminous, because 
the thing used to shut up: the 
modern plan is a positive in- 
vitation te people to record 
their opinions —and they all 
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avail themselves of the invita- 
tion. There are those who find 
a certain difficulty in reading 
my handwriting at times, and 
on one occasion a very high 
authority indeed mistook the 
word “to” in a minute of mine 
for the figure “8.” The figure 
“8” did not make sense; but 
that did not prevent the high 
authority from adding a minute 
of his own, based upon what 
he believed mine was intended 
to convey. There ensued one 
of the most bewildering cor- 
respondences which has ever 
circulated even in the War 
Office. Nobody could under- 
stand what anybody else meant, 
but everybody reeorded his 
opinion, starting from the 
erroneous assumption that he 
had discovered what the matter 
was which was at issue, I 


should not be surprised if that 
correspondence is going on 
still. 


These War Office papers 
wander about within the office, 
growing in bulk on the snow- 
ball principle, and they some- 
times disappear in the course 
of their peregrinations. If they 
are not then discovered in the 
Finance Branch, or if they 
cannet be traced to the Seore- 
tary of State, they are put on 
“the search list,” and the 
“searcher” is brought into 
requisition, The methods and 
the identity of this mysterious 
individual are alike wrapped 
in obscurity. It is currently 
reported on the military side 
of the War Office that he is 
in receipt of £500 a-year. He 
leaves no trace of his visita- 
tions. But, just as the rat- 


catcher secures the rats con- 
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cealed in the most inaccessible 
penetralia of the ship, so also, 
by some occult means, does the 
searcher discover documents 
for which nobody can account. 
There is not perhaps in the 
service of the State a more 
efficient or a more useful 
official. 

No set of circumstances is so 
likely to increase the volume 
of a War Office paper to a 
portentous bulk than when 
some branch discovers (or suc- 
ceeds in persuading itself) that 
a matter for which it is 
properly responsible has been 
taken in hand by some other 
branch. This situation always 
produces a tempest,—the ques- 
tion as to whose business it is 
to do a thing is so much more 
important than the question 
whether the thing has been 
done. A _ tracasserie of this 
sort will bring Military Mem- 
bers of the Army Council down 
from the serene hill-tops of 
thought on which they are 
normally enthroned, and will 
find them ruffling it amongst 
the swashbucklers in the very 
thickest of the press. In the 
heated correspondence which 
ensues, the subject which was 
originally at issue is totally 
forgotten, and it is therefore 
a matter for congratulation if 
it has been settled before the 
affray commences—even if it 
has been settled by an un- 
authorised branch. When, 
after the reconstitution of the 
War Office, the General Staff 
was trying to organise itself 
in face of a good deal of pass- 
ive obstruction from powerful 
quarters, the mere hint that 
one of its branches, or that 
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some member of its personnel, 
had expressed an opinion or 
had given a decision in con- 
nection with an “administra- 
tive” question, would produce 
twenty elaborate minutes at 
the very least, and sometimes 
led up to an appointment of 
a sub-committee to regulate 
correspondence. 

These Inter - General - and- 
Administrative-Staff polemics 
were not confined to paper, for 
they sometimes disturbed the 
calm of “ Directors’ Meetings.” 
Directors’ Meetings were & 
weekly symposium at which 
current topics could be dis- 
cussed, action expedited, and 
so forth. It was quite extra- 
ordinary how busy my Director 
always seemed to be on the 
day when a Directors’ Meet- 
ing wasdue. “Capital things 
these meetings, saves a lot of 
writing, one hears what’s going 
on, and—but I have an awful 
lot to do this morning. Would 
you mind going to represent 
me?” Being only there on 
sufferance, one could not take 
@ very prominent part in the 
engagements between the Gen- 
eral and the Administrative 
Staff which so often enlivened 
the proceedings, and had to 
content oneself with hanging 
about on the outskirts of the 
scrimmage and encouraging 
one’s own side with whispered 
suggestions. 

Apart from these broils, 
the only matter in connection 
with Directors’ Meetings which 
comes back to my mind is the 
question of the accommodation 
of married officers at Tidworth. 
This was a standing dish. The 
subject was perpetually crop- 
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ping up. My branch was no- 
wise concerned in the debates, 
and one could only listen to them 
in wonder. The question was 
asimpleoneenough. Barracks 
of the most approved pattern 
had been built at a place 
which happens to be out in the 
wilderness. It is not the prac- 
tice to construct quarters for 
married officers other than the 
commanding officer and the 
quartermaster of a regiment. 
Residences did not exist in 
the vicinity, and even “ apart- 
ments” were unobtainable. 
The consequence was that any 
other officer who had com- 
mitted the indiscretion of tak- 
ing to himself a wife, and who 
came to be stationed at Tid- 
worth, had nowhere to put 
her. All manner of sugges- 
tions were put forward with 
regard to building suitable 
houses on Government land to 
be let out on advantageous 
terms to officers (advantageous 
to the public, of course, not 
to the officers). A well-known 
local landowner, a Member of 
Parliament and_ ex - soldier, 
offered to undertake building 
operations on what seemed to 
be perfectly fair terms to the 
military. At least one con- 
tractor made proposals on 
similar lines. The suggestion 
was ventured that houses 
should be built out of the 
construction vote, and hired 
out. But there always ap- 
peared to be some insuperable 
objection to every plan that 
was put forward, and so many 
interests had to be considered 
that it invariably proved impos- 
sible to acquiesce in any pro- 
posed solution of the difficulty. 
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The only people whose interests 
were not considered were the 
officers concerned, Still, they 
were only regimental officers, 
after all—had they been Army 
Service Corps horses it would 
have been different. 

As an instance of the diffi- 
culty of getting things done 
under the existing War Office 
organisation, the following case 
may be cited. It will be re- 
membered that at the time of 
the South African War, num- 
bers of irregular corps—yeo- 
manry, mounted rifles, infantry, 
and so forth—were raised at 
home and in the oversea do- 
minions. Associations, public 
bodies, officers selected to com- 
mand, and others concerned 
in their organisation, naturally 
adopted very varying methods 
in enrolling and equipping these 
corps. The War Office, deal- 
ing as it was with a new 
problem, was hardly in a posi- 
tion to formulate rules and 
regulations, and as a matter 
of fact it interfered as little 
as possible. The consequence 
was that there was a good deal 
of waste of power, of confusion 
in the field, of loss of money to 
the public, and that the most was 
often not made of the material 
that came to hand. That this 
was the case was obvious to all 
who had to deal with these 
corps during the latter part of 
the campaign, and it was fully 
recognised at Headquarters 
when the military forces were 
brought back to their peace 
footing after the war. Officers 
commanding corps of this 
character, as well as column 
commanders and others who 
had gained wide experience 


with them in the field, were 
therefore called upon to furnish 
reports and to make sugges- 
tions for future guidance. It 
was furthermore decided that 
a book of regulations should 
be drawn up, founded on these 
reports; and an officer, especi- 
ally qualified for undertaking 
it in virtue of his experiences at 
Headquarters in South Africa 
in connection with the admini- 
stration of such troops, was 
selected for the task. But 
when all was in train, a diffi- 
culty arose over the pay of the 
officer. So the reports which 
had come to hand, together 
with a mass of documents bear- 
ing on the subject, were put 
away in a tin box. This box 
eventually found its way some- 
how into my charge, and its 
contents remained untouched 
until, about two years after- 
wards, I one day lighted acci- 
dentally upon the following 
passage in that part of the 
Report of the South African 
War Commission which sums 
up the conclusions of the Com- 
missioners with regard to the 
creation, services, &c., of im- 
provised corps: “So far as 
we can learn, nothing has 
been done to collect systemati- 
cally the valuable experience 
of the officers who worked that 
organisation, certainly nothing 
to formulate that experience, 
to embody it in hand- books, 
or to create a framework which 
would be ready for prompt and 
effective action.” 

This indictment —for that 
was what it practically 
amounted to — was already 
becoming ancient history, and 
it still held good for all 
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practical purposes. So I 
turned over the tin box to 
one of my staff, told him to 
take the matter in hand, to 
draft a book of regulations, 
and to comsult all the various 
branches which would be con- 
cerned in the contemplated 
work — there was searcely a 
branch in the War Office 
which was not entitled to 
express an opinion about some 
aspect of the subject. He 
was making excellent progress, 
and was receiving all pos- 
sible assistance on every side, 
when what was going on came 
to the ears of one of the 
higher military officials in the 
institution, and a storm was 
only averted by an almost 
supernatural display of tact. 
Was not a branch of the 
General Staff actually en- 
gaged in preparing a book of 
regulations dealing to a large 
extent with administrative 
subjects? This difficulty hav- 
ing been got over, the work 
was still further advanced, so 
that it really looked as if 
there was at last going to be 
some result, when one or two 
unimportant conundrums de- 
laying the completion of the 
volume had to be referred to 
the Army Council for decisien. 
That body thereupon pro- 
nounced that the work should 
not be proceeded with. And 
so, if another occasion de- 
manding the raising of volun- 
teer corps in time of war were 
to arise, we should be exactly 
where we were in 1900, and 
all the invaluable experience 
gained during the strenuous 
months of the South African 
War in respect to this question 
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would have been thrown away. 
This, however, assumes that 
nothing has been done since 
1907, the date when the Army 
Council arrived at the con- 
clusion recorded above. There 
were no doubt certain objec- 
tions to the maintenance of 
the office of Commander-in- 
Chief. But a Commander-in- 
Chief would have taken a 
short way of dealing with a 
case such as this. He would 
have chosen an officer to under- 
take the réle of author, and 
that officer, if he met with 
obstruction, would have been 
in the position to appeal to 
the fountain-head for a de- 
cision, a decision which might 
possibly be a wrong one, but 
still—a decision. 

But, even if little advance 
has been made in some direc- 
tions in the War Office, if it 
is more difficult than ever to 
obtain decisions on some points, 
if correspondence within the 
office has grown to an alarming 
extent, and if serious delays 
in the transaction of business 
are in consequence apt to take 
place, it must not of course be 
supposed that during the last 
quarter of a century no im- 
provements have been effected 
in many most important par- 
ticulars. There is, for instance, 
little difficulty in obtaining a 
decision on a question in which 
the Secretary of State is closely 
interested, for he is unques- 
tioned head of the Depart- 
ment; the theory of an Army 
Council as conceived by the 
Esher Committee has been 
long since abandoned, and its 
members are merely chiefs of 
branches, working under the 
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orders of the War Minister 
and without collective respon- 
sibility. The distribution of 
duties between the various 
military divisions of the office 
is in most respects more happily 
arranged than it was in the 
days of the Commander -in- 
Chief. The creation of 4 
General Staff department at 
Headquarters with a sufficient 
personnel has proved a great 
success; and it would have 
proved an even greater success 
if a number of duties allotted 
to the Adjutant - General— 
duties which obviously ought 
to be intrusted to the General 
Staff—had been apportioned to 
the right branch. It is more- 
over conceivable that if the 
position of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff were 
improved by placing peace 
organisation, mobilisation, and 
certain other details of military 
administration, under his con- 
trol, and if he were constituted 
the sole representative of the 
War Office on the Selection 
Board (the other three Military 
Members of the Army Council 
ought not to have been placed 
on that body by Lord Haldane), 
he might develop into that 
genuine head of the military 
side who is so badly wanted. 
Again, to judge by results, it 
must be remembered that an 
expeditionary force of upwards 
of 160,000, which can really 
be mobilised and placed in 
the field within a reasonable 
time, is the creation of the War 
Office as organised on the latest 
model, The progress made in 
some matters more than com- 
pensates for the retrogression 
which has taken place in others, 
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And in one particular direction 
the improvement which has 
been brought about of late 
years amounts almost to a 
transformation. 

Formerly the relations be- 
tween the War Office and the 
Admiralty were none too cor- 
dial. There were no doubt 
faults on both sides, but the 
result was that the interests of 
the State were liable to suffer. 
Latterly this unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs has come to 
an end. This is due no doubt 
largely to the establishment of 
the Committee of Imperial 
Defence on a firm basis by Mr 
Balfour. It can be attributed 
partly to the growth of a more 
healthy feeling within the two 
offices. It is also probably to 
some extent a consequence of 
the closer relationship between 
the two services which has 
supervened outside of the build- 
ings in Whitehall, and to that 
increased respect for their com- 
rades of the army entertained 
by naval officers of the present 
day, which has been induced 
by joint staff rides, by associa- 
tion at the Naval War College 
and the Staff College, and by 
the encouragement now given 
by each service to the other to 
study its methods and system. 
But whatever the reason may 
be, there is no question as to 
the fact. 

Some twenty years ago, a 
joint report was prepared by 
an engineer officer and myself 
at Queen Anne’s Gate, with 
regard to a certain matter 
connected with coast defence, 
—a matter upon which the 
Admiralty happened to possess 
no information worthy of the 
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name, for the Naval Intelligence 
Department was then still in 
the embryo state. Coast de- 
fence is an “ amphibious” sub- 
ject in which the Admiralty 
and the War Office alike are 
concerned. The preparation of 
the report took up time, it in- 
volved a certain expenditure of 
labour, and it necessitated the 
outlay of an appreciable amount 
of War Office money. It was 
carefully revised by competent 
superior authority, and was in 
due course printed. Then a 
number of copies were sent to 
the Admiralty for use of the 
sister service. To the amaze- 
ment of the branch in Queen 
Anne’s Gate, the Admiralty, in 
acknowledging receipt of the 
copies, managed to express 
their official letter in terms 
as nearly offensive as is 
practicable in a communication 
couched in the language con- 
secrated by custom for use in 
inter-departmental correspond- 
ence. The letter made queru- 
lous objections to the form in 
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which the report was drawn 
up, it contained not one word 
of thanks for the information 
(information which was very 
shortly afterwards incorpor- 
ated, practically as it stood, in 
an elaborate Admiralty publica- 
tien), and it hinted plainly that 
the War Office had no business 
to have dealt with the matter 
at all. The affair was very 
easily settled. The Secretary 
of State for War had an inter- 
view with the First Lord. A 
private request arrived from 
Whitehall that the offending 
letter should be returned priv- 
ately, and that another should 
be accepted in its place. This 
was promptly complied with. 
A fresh letter was transmitted, 
containing effusive expressions 
of gratitude and intimating 
that the report would prove of 
great use. The incident was 
in fact closed satisfactorily for 
all parties, but under the 
conditions prevailing to-day 
it could not possibly have 
occurred. 
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A SAFETY MATCH! 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF,’ ‘A MAN’S MAN.’ 


CHAPTER FIVE.—A SABBATH-DAY’S JOURNEY. 


THE Rectory children, washed 
and combed for Sunday dinner, 
sat at ease in the old nursery— 
promoted to schoolroom since 
Tony went into knickerbockers 
—and discussed the munificent 
stranger of the morning. 

Their interest in his move- 
ments and identity had been 
heightened by the fact that 
after service was over he had 
proceeded to the right instead 
of the left on leaving the 
Kirkley Abbey pew, and, turn- 
ing his broad back upon an 
undisguisedly interested con- 
gregation, had stalked up the 
chanceland disappeared through 
the door leading to the vestry. 

“T wonder what he went 
for,” said Cilly for the third 
time. 

“Perhaps he was going to 
give Dad more bank-notes,” 
suggested the optimistic Stiffy. 

“More likely going to ask for 
change out of the first one,” re- 
joined Ally. 

“T expect he was going to 
complain about you making 
faces at him through the cur- 
tain, Nicky,” coldly observed 
Cilly, who had not yet for- 
given her small sister’s in- 
nuendoes on the subject of 
Mr Robert Gill. 

“Rats!” demurred Nicky un- 
easily. “I didn’t make faces. I 
expect he’s only some tourist 


who wants to rub brasses, or 
sniff a vault, or something.” 

“He must be a friend of 
Lord Kirkley’s,” said Ally, 
** because——” 

“Pll show you who he is,” 
shrilled a voice from the depth 
of a cupboard under the 
window. 

Tony, who had been grub- 
bing among a heap of tattered 
and dusty literature in the 
bottom shelf, now rose to his 
feet and staggered across the 
room carrying an ancient but 
valuable copy of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’embellished with steel 
engravings. 

Having deposited the volume 
upon the hearthrug he pro- 
ceeded to hunt through its 
pages. Presently, with a squeal 
of deiight, he placed a stumpy 
fore-finger upon a full-page 


illustration, and announced 
triumphantly— 
“That’s him!” 
The picture represented 


Christian’s battle with Apol- 
lyon. Christian, hard pressed, 
had been beaten to his knees, 
and over him towered the 
figure of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, brandishing a sword 
and (in the most unsports- 
manlike manner) emitting me- 
tallic - looking flames from 
his stomach. The children 
gathered round. 





1 Copyright in the United States by Ian Hay. 
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“You are right, Tony,” said 
Cilly at length, “it is like him.” 

Certainly Apollyon bore a 
sort of far-away resemblance 
to the late occupant of the 
Kirkley Abbey pew. 

“Look at his eyebrows,” said 
Nicky, “they go _ straight 
u ” 





The churchyard gate clicked, 
and voices were heard in con- 
versation outside. Daphne sped 
to the window. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed 
in an agonised whisper, “ Dad is 
bringing him in tolunch! Ally, 
take your boots off the mantel- 
piece! Nicky, pull up your 
stockings! Cilly, knock Dawks 
off the sofa! I must fly. I 
wonder if there’s enough cream 
to make a trifle. Anyhow, the 
'" 

And she sped away kitchen- 
wards, like an agitated butter- 
fly. 
a few minutes later the 
Rector appeared in the school- 
room, smiling joyously, with 
his hand resting lightly on the 
shoulder of the recently identi- 
fied Apollyon. Tony was re- 
storing ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ to its shelf with the 
complacency of a _ second 
Bertillon. 

“These are my flock, Jack,” 
said Brian Vereker. “I wonder 
if any of you children can guess 
who this gentleman is? Would 
you think that he and I were 
at school together? Tony, I 
have often told you of little 
Jack Carr, who used to light 
my fire and cook my breakfast. 
And a shocking mess he used 
to make of it, eh? Didn’t you, 
Jack? Do you remember the 
day you fried sausages in mar- 
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malade, because the label on the 
pot said marmalade would be 
found an excellent substitute 
for butter? Well, here he is, 
Tony. We have run together 
again after twenty-five years, 
Come and shake hands. These 
are my two younger girls, Jack, 
and these are my two other 
boys. Where is Daphne, 
children?” 

The Vereker family, drawn 
up in a self-conscious row, were 
understood to intimate that 
Daphne was downstairs. A 
move was therefore made in 
the direction of the dining- 
room, where Keziah, the little 
maid, was heatedly laying an 
extra place. Daphne joined 
the party a moment later, and 
welcomed Sir John Carr—such 
was his full title, it appeared— 
with prettiness and composure, 
But Cilly and Nicky noted that 
she had found time to rearrange 
her hair in honour of the occa- 
sion, and adorn herself with 
most of her slender stock of 
jewellery—two bangles and a 
thin gold chain. 

Sunday dinner was some- 
thing of a function at the 
Rectory. For one thing there 
was hot roast beef, which counts 
for much when you see the like 
only once in the week. The 
Rector carved and Stiffy handed 
round the plates, Keziah, whose 
Sunday - afternoon-out com- 
menced technically the moment 
the sirloin was dished, being 
excused from further attend- 
ance. Daphne presided over 
the vegetable dishes and Ally 
cut bread at the sideboard. 
The office of butler was in 
abeyance, for the Vereker 
family drank only water from 
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their highly polished christen- 
ing-mugs. Nicky was respon- 
sible for the table-napkins, and 
Cilly mixed salads in season. 

All these domestic details 
Daphne explained, with capti- 
vating friendliness and a free- 
dom from self - consciousness 
that many ® more matured 
hostess might have envied, to 
the silent man beside her. 

“Sorry to have all the family 
pouring things over you,” she 
said, as Stiffy with a plate of 
beef, Ally with a lump of bread 
impaled upon a fork, and Cilly 
with a bowl of lettuce, egg, 
and beetroot cunningly inter- 
mingled, converged simultane- 
ously upon the guest; “but 
we have only one servant, 
and——” 

Stephen Blasius Vereker, 
poised upon his toes and 
holding his breath, was lean- 
ing heavily over the guest’s 
right shoulder, proffering a 
platter upon the edge of which 
a billow of gravy, piling itself 
up into a tidal wave, strove to 
overcome the restraining in- 
fluence of surface tension. 
Apollyon, his features unre- 
laxed, gravely took the plate, 
and restoring it to a horizontal 
position, turned deferentially 
to resume his conversation 
with his young hostess. 

——‘and I like poor Keziah 
to have as long a Sunday out 
as possible,” continued Daphne, 
entirely unruffled. 

“Her young man waits for 
her at the stile down by 
Preston’s farm,” supplemented 
Nicky. “They go for a walk 
down Tinkler’s Den, and never 
speak a word to each other.” 

——“‘so we wait on our- 


selves at this meal,” concluded 
Daphne. “What will you 
drink, Sir John? Father is 
a teetotaller, and so are all of 
us; but if you are not, I’ve 
got some brandy upstairs in 
the nursery medicine cup- 
board.” 

“Thank you, I will drink 
water,” said Sir John sol- 
emnly. 

By this time the Vereker 
family had settled down to 
their own portions, and were 
babbling as cheerfully and un- 
restrainedly as usual. Shyness 
in the presence of strangers was 
not one of their weaknesses, 
and presently, taking advan- 
tage of Daphne’s departure to 
the kitchen in quest of the 
second course, they engaged 
their guest in conversation, in- 
viting his opinions on such 
widely different subjects as the 
quality of the salad (Cilly), the 
merits of the automatic vacuum 
railway brake as compared 
with those of the Westing- 
house (Stiffy), and the pros- 
pects of Cambridge in the 
coming Boat Race (Ally). All 
of which queries were answered 
in a fashion which, while lack- 
ing in geniality and erring a 
little on the side of terseness, 
showed that the respondent 
knew what he was talking 
about. 

The Rector, at the head of 
the table, smiled benignantly. 
To him this reticent man of 
over forty, with the deep-set 
eyes and square jaw, was the 
sturdy chubby boy who had 
cooked his breakfast and wor- 
shipped him from afar in the 
dim but joyous days when 
Brian Vereker was a giant of 
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nineteen, with side whiskers, 
and Jacky Carr a humble fag 
of twelve. It was almost a 
shock to hear him offered spirits 
to drink. 

Presently Daphne returned, 
and another general post en- 
sued, at the end of which the 
beef and vegetables had dis- 
appeared, and a suet pudding 
(the standing Sabbath sweet 
at the Rectory), flanked by a 
dish of trifle of diminutive pro- 
portions, lay before the hostess. 
The Rector was confronted by 
a melon. 

Taking advantage of a cover- 
ing conversation between the 
guest and her eldest brother, 
Miss Vereker made a mysteri- 
ous pass over the surface of the 
trifle with a spoon, while she 
murmured to such of the family 
as were within earshot the 
mystic formula, “F. H. B.!” 
Then she inquired aloud— 

“Cilly, dear, which pudding 
will you have?” 

“Baby Maud, please,” re- 
plied Miss Cecilia promptly, 
indicating the stiff, pallid, and 
corpse-like oylinder of suet. 

She was helped, and Nicky’s 
choice was ascertained. 

“T don’t think,” that damsel 
replied sedately, “that I'll 
have anything, thank you, 
Daphne. I’m not very hungry 
to-day.” 

Daphne, with a slight twitch 
at the corners of her mouth 
—she appreciated Nicky’s 
crooked little ways, despite 
herself—turned to the guest. 

“Will you have pudding or 
trifle, Sir John? Let me re- 
commend the trifle.” 

“Thank you, I never eat 
sweets,” was the reply. 


An audible sigh of relief rose 
from the Messrs Vereker. 

“Daph, dear,” said Nicky 
before any one else could speak, 
“TI think I'll change my mind 
and have some trifle.” 

And thus, by prompt general- 
ship, Miss Veronica Vereker, 
while obeying to the letter the 
laws of hospitality and preced- 
ence, stole a march upon her 
slow-moving brethren and 
sisters and received the lion’s 
share of the trifle, the balance 
going to Tony by virtue of 
juniority. 

As Daphne handed her 
triumphant little sister her 
portion, she distinctly heard a 
muffled sound on her right. 

“T like this man!” she said 
to herself. 

“If you don’t take sweets, 
Jack,” observed the Rector 
from the other end of the 
table, “allow me to introduce 
you to this melon—a present 
from the squire. Take the 
melon round to Sir John, 
Stiffy, and he shall cut in 
where he pleases; though, 
strictly speaking,” he added, 
with simple enjoyment of his 
own joke, “it is hardly eti- 
quette to cut anything you 
have been introduced to!” 

There was &® momentary 
stoppage in the general mas- 
tication of “Baby Maud,” and 
the right hand of each Vereker 
present performed the same 
evolution. Next moment the 
repast was resumed, but the 
guest observed, not without 
surprise, that every christen- 
ing-mug—even Daphne’s—had 
a knife lying across its top. 

“That is one of our cus- 
toms,” explained Cilly politely. 
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‘‘We do it whenever any one 
makes a stale joke.” 

“Alice through the Looking- 
Glass,” corroborated Nicky, 
scooping up trifle with an air 
of severe reproof—‘“ page two 
hundred and seven.” 

“You see my servile and 
dependent position in this 
house, Jack!” said the Rector, 
not altogether dejectedly. 

“I perceive that I have 
dropped into a Republic,” said 
Sir John Carr. 

“Republic? A more ab- 
solute despotism never existed. 
Wait until you have trans- 
gressed one of the Laws of the 
Medes and Persians and been 
brought up for judgment before 
my eldest daughter? We 
know, don’t we—eh, Nicky?” 

Brian Vereker projected the 
furtive smile of a fellow-con- 
spirator upon his youngest 
daughter, and then turned to 
gaze with unconcealed fondness 
and pride upon his eldest. 

“T trust that when I trans- 
gress,” said Sir John, “I shall 
get off under the First Offend- 
er’s Act.” 

“You have broken that al- 
ready,” said Daphne readily ; 
“but it’s Dad’s fault. It is 
twenty minutes to three, and 
you two ought to have been 
smoking in the study ten 
minutes ago instead of talking 
here. I want to get this room 
cleared for the children to learn 
their Catechism in.” 


At half-past three Brian 
Vereker summoned his eldest 
daughter to the study, and 
announced with frank delight 
that Sir John Carr had agreed 
to vacate the Kirkley Arms 
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and accept the hospitality of 
the Rectory. 

“Tam going to walk down 
to the inn now,” said Apollyon 
to Daphne, “to see about my 
luggage. Perhaps you will 
keep me company?” 

“All right,” said Daphne, 
“Tl bring Mr Dawks too. 
He wants a walk, I know.” 

Sir John made no comment, 
but gave no active support to 
the inclusion of Mr Dawks in 
the party. It may be noted, 
however, that when Daphne 
had at length achieved that 
feat which encroaches s0 
heavily upon a woman’s share 
of eternity—the putting on of 
her hat—and joined her guest 
in the garden accompanied by 
Mr Dawks in person, Apollyon 
greeted the owner of the name 
with far more cordiality than 
he had greeted the name itself. 
It is sometimes misleading to 
bestow Christian titles upon 
dumb animals. 

Once away from the rest of 
the family, Daphne’s maternal 
solemnity fell from her like 
a schoolmaster’s cap and gown 
in holiday time. She chattered 
like a magpie, pointing out 
such objects of local interest 
as— 

(1) Farmer Preston’s prize 
bull; 

(2) The residence of a reputed 
witch ; 

(3) A spinney, where a dog- 
fox had once gone to ground 
at one end of an earth and a 
laughing hyena (subsequently 
ascertained to be the lost 
property of that peripatetic 
nobleman Lord George Sanger) 
had emerged from the other, to 
the entire and instantaneous 
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disintegration of a non-abstain- 
ing local Hunt. 

“T say, where do you live?” 
she inquired suddenly, breaking 
off in the middle of a detailed 
history of Kirkley Abbey, 
whose facade could be discerned 
through the trees on their right 
— London?” 

“Feu;” 

“ All the year round ?” 

“No. I spend a good deal 
of my time in the North.” 

“Oh. What do you do 
there? What are you, by the 
way?” Daphne looked up at 
her companion with bird-like 
inquisitiveness. She moved in 
a society familiar with the age, 
ancestry, profession, wardrobe, 
ailments, love affairs, and in- 
come of every one within a 
radius of five miles. Conse- 
quently she considered a new 
acquaintanceship incomplete in 
the last degree until she had 
acquired sufficient information 
on the subject in hand to sup- 
ply, say, a tolerably intimate 
obituary notice. 

“IT suppose you are some- 
thing,” she continued. “I hope 
so, anyhow. An idle man is 
always so mopy.” 

“What would you put me 
down as?” asked Apollyon. 

Daphne scrutinised him with- 
out fear or embarrassment. 

“T’m not much of a judge,” 
she said. ‘You see, we don’t 
come across many men here, 
and we are so poor that we 
don’t get away much.” 

“Don’t you go up to London 
occasionally, to buy a new 
frock ?”’ said Sir John, covertly 
regarding the trim figure by 
his side. 

““Me—London? Not much. 


Dad has a lot of grand rela- 
tions there, but I don’t think 
he bothered much about them, 
or they about him, after he 
married. He was too much 
wrapped up in mother. So we 
never hear anything of them 
now. No, I have hardly ever 
been away from Snayling, and 
I’m a great deal too busy here 
to worry about London or any 
other such place. So I don’t 
know much about men,” she 
concluded simply—“ except my 
own, of course.” 

“ Your own?” 

“ Yes— Dad and the boys. 
Of course I know all about the 
sort of man one meets round 
here. I can tell a ditcher from 
a ploughman; and if I meet a 
man in a dog-cart with cases 
at the back I know he’s a 
commercial traveller, and if he 
has a red face I know he’s a 
farmer, and if he hasn’t I know 
he’s a doctor; but I haven’t 
had much other experience.” 

“Still, what am J?” reiter- 
ated Apollyon. 

““Well—I suppose you are 
not a soldier, or you would have 
a moustache.” 

“No.” 

“You might be a lawyer, 
being clean-shaven. Are you?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! That’s rather disap- 
pointing. You would make a 
ripping judge, with a big wig 
on. Well, perhaps you write 
things. I know—you are an 
author, or an editor?” 

“No.” 

“ Foiled again!” said Daphne 
cheerfully. ‘Let me see, what 
other professions are there? 
Are you a Don, by any chance? 
A fellow, or lecturer, or any- 
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thing? We had a Fellow of 
All Souls down here once. He 
was @ dear.” 

“No.” 

“You are a Varsity man, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes.” 

‘Oxford or Cambridge?” 

“ Cambridge.” 

“T am glad. Dark blue is 
30 dull, isn’t it? Besides, Dad 
isa Cambridge man. He is an 
old Running Blue. He won— 
but of course you know all 
about that. It seems queer to 
think you knew him before I 
did! Well, I give you up. 
What do you do?” 

Apollyon reflected. 

“T sell coals,” he replied at 
last, rather unexpectedly. 

This announcement, and the 
manner in which it was made, 
momentarily deprived Miss 
Vereker of speech —a some- 
what rare occurrence, 

“T see,” she said presently. 
“We get ours from the station- 
master,” she added politely. 

“IT was not proposing to 
apply for your custom,” said 
Apollyon meekly. 

At this point they reached 
the Kirkley Arms, and in the 
effort involved in rousing that 
somnolent hostelry from _ its 
Sabbath coma and making ar- 
rangements for the sending up 
of Sir John Carr’s luggage to 
the Rectory, the question of 
why he sold coals, and whether 
he hawked the same round in 
&@ barrow or delivered his 
wares through the medium 
of the Parcels Post, was lost 
sight of. 

On the homeward walk con- 
versation was maintained on 
much thesameterms. Daphne 
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held forth unwearyingly, and 
Apollyon contented himself for 
the most part with answering 
her point-blank questions and 
putting a few—a very few—of 
his own. Certainly the man 
was a born listener, and amaz- 
ingly magnetic. Tacitus him- 
self could not have said less, 
and the greatest cross-examiner 
in the legal profession could 
not have extracted more, As 
they strolled side by side 
through the Kirkley woods, 
where the last of the daf- 
fodils were reluctantly making 
way for the first of the prim- 
roses, Daphne found herself 
reciting, as to a discreet and 
dependable father-confessor, a 
confidential but whole-hearted 
summary of the present state 
of domestic politics. 

Ally’s failure to secure a 
scholarship at the University 
was mentioned. 

It was disgusting of him to 
miss the Greek Prose paper, 
Daphne considered. “He 
didn’t oversleep at all, of 
course. I soon found that 
out. The real reason was 
that he had gone to some 
man’s rooms the night be- 
fore, and the silly brat must 
go and drink a whisky - and- 
soda and smoke a cigar. That 
did it! It was no use telling 
Dad, because he simply wouldn’t 
believe such a story; and if he 
did, it would make him un- 
happy for weeks. Besides, 
who can blame the poor dear? 
You can’t be surprised if a 
schoolboy kicks over the traces 
a bit the first time he finds 
himself out on his own—can 

ou?” 

“T thought,” replied Sir 
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John, finding that some an- 
swer was expected of him, 
“that you said you knew 
nothing of men?” 

“‘T said I didn’t know many 
men,” corrected Daphne. “But 
those I do know I know pretty 
thoroughly. They’re very easy 
to understand, dear things! 
You always know where you 
are with them. Now, girls 
are different. Did you notice 
that boy whom we passed just 
now, who went pink and took 
off his hat. That’s Bobby Gill 
—a flame of Cilly’s. I’m going 
to have a lot of trouble with 
Cilly’s love-affairs, I can ' see. 
She falls down and worships 
every second man shemeets, I 
believe she would start moon- 
ing round the place after you if 
you weren’t so old,” she added. 
“Cilly’s a darling, but what 
she wants——” 

She plunged, with puckered 
brow and tireless tongue, in- 
to a further tale of hopes 
and fears. Stiffy’s schooling, 
Nicky’s boots, the curate who 
had to come — all were laid 
upon the table. Even the 
Emergency Bag and Wednes- 
day’s joint crept in somehow. 

They were almost home 
when she concluded. 

Suddenly Apollyon inquired: 

“Do you know the name of 
that little hollow on our right? 
Is it Tinkler’s Den?” 

“Yes; we often have picnics 
there. How did you know?” 

“It is part of Lord Kirkley’s 
estate, as you are probably 
aware; and his lordship, find- 
ing like most of us that he has 
not sufficient money for his 
needs, has asked me to come 
and have a look at the ground 
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round Tinkler’s Den on the 
off-chance of our finding coal 
there.” 

Daphne turned upon him, 
wide-eyed and horror-struck. 

“You mean to say,” she 
gasped, “that you are going 
to dig for coals in Tinkler’s 
Den?” 

“T can’t tell you, until 

Apollyon paused. A small 
hand was resting on his sleeve, 
and a very small voice said 
beseechingly— 

“ Don’t—-please !” 

“Very well, then: I won't,” 
he said, in a matter - of - fact 
fashion; and they resumed 
their walk. 





“T hope you haven't been 
bored,” said Daphne, the host- 
ess in her rising to the surface 
as the shadow of the Rectory 
fell upon her once more. ‘“ Your 
ears must be simply aching, but 
it’s such a treat to talk to any 
one who knows about things. 
I never get the chance to ask 
advice. I usually have to give 
it. Dad and the boys are so 
helpless, bless them!” 

They were passing through 
the wicket-gate. Daphne sud- 
denly paused, and looked up at 
her guest with more mischief 
in her eyes than her brothers 
and sisters would have given 
her credit for. 

“Tt’s queer,” she mused, 
“that you should sell coals. 
We thought you shovelled 
them!” 

“Explain, please!” said Sir 
John. 

Daphne did so. “We had 
to call you something,” she 
concluded apologetically. “Do 
you mind?” 
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“Not at all. I have been 
called a good many names in 
my time,” said Sir John 

rimly. 

“What do your friends call 
you?” asked Daphne—“ your 
intimate friends.” 

“T am not sure that I have 
any.” 


Daphne surveyed him 
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shrewdly, with her head a 
little on one side. 

“No—I should think you 
were that sort,’ she said 
gravely. ‘Well, what do 
your—do other people call 
you?” 

“Most of them, I believe,” 
said Sir John, “call me ‘ Jug- 
gernaut Carr.’” 


CHAPTER SIX.—DAPHNE AS MATCHMAKER, 


Juggernaut’s stay at the 
Rectory had been prolonged 
for more than three weeks, the 
business upon which he was 
engaged being as easily di- 
rected, so he said, from Brian 
Vereker’s study as from his 
own London offices. An un- 
prejudiced observer might have 
been forgiven for remarking 
that to all appearances it could 
have been directed with equal 
facility from the Twopenny 
Tube or the North Pole; for 
if we except a prolonged inter- 
view with Lord Kirkley’s land 
agent on the second day after 
his arrival, Juggernaut’s activ- 
ities had been limited to medi- 
tative contemplation of the 
Rector’s spring flowers and 
some rather silent country 
walks in company with the 
lady to whom the Rector was 
wont to refer to in his playful 
moments as “my elderly ugly 
daughter.” 

Whether Daphne’s impulsive 
protest against the desecration 
of her beloved Tinkler’s Den 
carried weight, or whether that 
sylvan spot was found wanting 
in combustible properties, will 
never be known; but it may 
be noted here that Lord Kirk- 


ley was advised that there was 
no money in his scheme, and 
Snayling remains an agricul- 
tural centre to this day. 
However, if it be a fact that 
no fresh experience can be al- 
together valueless, Juggernaut’s 
time was certainly not wasted. 
He was absorbed into the 
primitive civilisation of Snay]l- 
ing Rectory. He was initiated 
into tribal custom and usage, 
and became versed in a tribal 
language consisting chiefly of 
abbreviations and portmanteau 
words. He was instructed in 
the principles which underlie 
such things as precedence in 
the use of the bath and 
helpings at dinner. He also 
studied with interest the 
fundamental laws governing 
the inheritance of out- grown 
garments. Having been born 
without brothers and sisters, 
he found himself confronted 
for the first time with some 
of those stern realities and 
unavoidable hardships which 
prevail when domestic supply 
falls short of domestic demand. 
The mystic phrase “F. H. B.!” 
for instance, with which Daphne 
had laid inviolable taboo upon 
the trifle on the day of his 
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arrival, he soon learned stood 
for “ Family, Hold Back!” 
Again, if Master Stephen 
Blasius Vereker suggested to 
Miss Veronica Elizabeth Vere- 
ker that a B. O. at the T. S. 
would be an L. B. of A. R., to 
which the lady replied gently 
but insistently, “Is it E. P.?” 
Juggernaut was soon able to 
understand that in response to 
an intimation on the part of 
her brother that a Blow Out 
at the Tuck Shop would be a 
Little Bit of All. Right, the 
cautious and mercenary damsel 
was inquiring whether her Ex- 
penses would be Paid at the 
forthcoming orgy. If Stiffy 
continued, “Up to 2 D.,” and 
Nicky replied, “If you can’t 
make it a tanner, Stiffy, dar- 
ling, je pense ne!” the visitor 
gathered without much diffi- 
culty that in the opinion of 
Miss Veronica no gentleman 
worthy of the name should 
presume to undertake the en- 
tertainment of a lady under a 
minimum outlay of sixpence, 
Juggernaut soon settled down 
to the ways of the establish- 
ment. He said little, but it 
was obvious, even to the boys, 
that he was taking a good deal 
in. He seldom asked questions, 
but he possessed an uneanny 
knack of interpreting for him- 
self the most secret signs and 
cryptic expressions of the com- 
munity. This established for 
him a claim to the family’s 
respect, and in acknowledgment 
of the good impression he had 
created he was informally raised 
from the status of honoured 
guest to that of familiar friend. 
What the Associated Body of 
Colliery Owners would have 
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thought if they could have seen 
their chairman meekly taking 
his seat at the breakfast-table, 
what time the family, accom- 
panying themselves with tea- 
spoons against teacups, chanted 
a brief but pointed ditty con- 
sisting entirely of the phrase 
“pom-pom!” repeated con amore 
and sforzando until breathless- 
ness intervened — an ordeal 
known at the Rectory as “ pom- 
pomming,” and inflicted daily 
upon the last to appear at 
breakfast—is hard to say. Mr 
Montague for one would have 
enjoyed it. 

Only once did this silent and 
saturnine man exhibit any flash 
of feeling. One morning before 
breakfast Daphne, busy in the 
knife-and-boot shed at the back 
of the house, heard a step on 
the gravel outside, and Jugger- 
naut stood before her. 

“Good morning!” she said 
cheerfully. “ Hxcuse my get- 
up. I expect I look rather a 
ticket.” 

Juggernaut surveyed her. 
She wore a large green baize 
apron. Her skirt was short and 
business-like, and her sleeves 
were rolled up above the elbow. 
Her hair was twisted into a 
knot at the back of her head. 
Plainly her toilet had only 
reached the stage of the petit 
lever. She was engaged in 
the healthful but unfashionable 
occupation of blacking boots; 
per contra, what Juggernaut 
chiefly noted was the white- 
ness of her arms. Finally 


his eye wandered to the boot 
in which her left hand was 
engulfed. 

“Whose boot is that?” he 
asked. 
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“ Yours, I should say. Dad’s 
are square in the toes.” 

Next moment a large and 
sinewy hand gripped her by 
the wrist, and the boot was 
taken from her. 

“Understand,” said Apoll- 
yon, looking very like Apollyon 
indeed, “this must never oc- 
cur again, I am angry with 
you.” 

He spoke quite quietly, but 
there was a vibrant note in 
his voice which Daphne had 
never heard before. Mr Tom 
Winch and Mr Montague would 
have recognised it. She looked 
up at him fearlessly, rather 
interested than otherwise in 
this new side of his character. 

“T can’t quite grasp why 
you should be angry,” she said, 
“though I can see you are. 
Not being millionaires, we all 
clean our own boots—excepting 
Dad, of course. I always do 
his. You being a visitor, I 
threw yours in as a make- 
weight, It’s all in the day’s 
work.” 

But Juggernaut’s fit had 
passed. 

“I beg your pardon,” he 
said. “I have no right to be 
angry with any one but myself. 
Iam ashamed. I should have 
thought about this sooner, but 
I accepted your assurance that 
my visit would throw no extra 
burden upon the household 
rather too readily. Now, for 
the rest of the time I am here 
I propose, with your permission, 
to black my own boots. And 
as a sort of compensation for 
the trouble I have caused, I am 
going to black my _hostess’s 
as well.” 

“Do you know how to?” 
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inquired the hostess, rather 
apprehensively. 

For answer Juggernaut picked 
up @ laced shoe from off the 
bench and set to work upon it. 

“IT once blacked my own 
boots every day for two years,” 
he said, breathing heavily upon 
the shoe. “Now, if you want 
to go in and superintend the 
preparation of breakfast, you 
may leave me here, and I will 
undertake to produce the re- 
quisite standard of brilliancy.” 
His face lit up with one of his 
rare and illuminating smiles, 
and he set grimly to work 
again. 

Daphne _ hesitated for a 
moment, and surveyed her 
guest doubtfully. He was 
burnishing her shoe in a man- 
ner only to be expected of 
an intensely active man who 
has been utterly idle for a 
fortnight. His face was set 
in the lines which usually 
appeared when he was driv- 
ing business through a refract- 
ory meeting. Daphne turned 
and left the boot-house, unpin- 
ning her apron and whistling 
softly. 

Juggernaut finished off her 
shoes with meticulous care, and 
putting them back upon the 
bench turned his attention to 
his own boots. But his energy 
was plainly flagging. Several 
times his hand was stayed, 
and his eye wandered in the 
direction of his hostess’s shoes. 
They were a remarkably neat 
pair. Daphne was proud of 
her feet—they were her only 
real vanity—and she spent 
more upen her boots and shoes 
than the extremely limited 
sum voted for the purpose by 
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her conscience. More than 
once Juggernaut laid aside his 
own property and returned to 
the highly unnecessary task 
of painting the lily—if such 
a phrase can be applied to 
the efficient blacking of a shoe. 
Finally he picked up his boots 
and departed, to endure a pom- 
pomming of the most whole- 
hearted description on _ his 
appearance at the breakfast- 
table. 

But henceforth he found his 
way to the boot-house every 
morning at seven-thirty, where, 
despite his hostess’s protests, he 
grimly carried out his expressed 
intention. 

This was the only occasion, 
however, on which he asserted 
his will with Daphne. In all 
else she found him perfectly 
amenable. He permitted her 
without protest to overhaul 
his wardrobe, and endured 
meekly a scathing lecture upon 
the negligence apparent in the 
perforated condition of some 
of his garments and the ex- 
travagance evinced by the 
multiplicity of others. In 
short, Daphne adopted Jugger- 
naut as only a young and 
heart-whole girl can, whose 
experience of men so far has 
been purely domestic. She felt 
like his mother. To her he 
was a child of the largest 
possible growth, who, not 
having enjoyed such advant- 
ages as she had all her life 
bestowed upon the rest of 
the flock, must needs be treated 
with twofold energy and special 
consideration. He was her 
Benjamin, she felt. 


Juggernaut was to depart 


to-morrow. His socks were 
darned. Items of his ward- 
robe, hitherto anonymous, were 
neatly marked with his initials, 
His very pocket-handkerchiefs 
were numbered. 

“You are sending me back 
to work thoroughly overhauled 
and refitted,” he said to 
Daphne, as she displayed, not 
without pride, his renovated 
garments laid out upon the 
spare bed. “I feel like a 
cruiser coming out of dry 
dock.” 

“Well, don’t get your things 
in that state again,” said 
Daphne severely—“ that’s all! 
Who looks after them?” 

“My man.” 

“He ought to be ashamed 
of himself, then. By the way, 
there is a dress waistcoat of 
yours with two buttons off. 
Can I trust you, now, to get 
them put on again, or had 
I better keep the waistcoat 
until I can get buttons to 
match?” 

“You are very good,” said 
Juggernaut, bowing before the 
storm. 

“That's settled, then. Where 
shall I send it to?” 

Juggernaught thought, and 
finally gave the address of a 
club in Pall Mall. 

“Club—do you live in a 
club?” inquired Daphne, with 
&@ woman’s instinctive dislike 
for such a monastic and im- 
pregnable type of domicile. 

“Sometimes. It savestrouble, 
you see,” said Juggernaut apo- 
logetically. ‘My house in town 
is shut at present. I spend a 
good deal of time in the 
north.” 

“Where do you live when 
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you are in the north ?” inquired 
Daphne, with the healthy 


curiosity of her age and sex. 

“T have another house there,” 
admitted Juggernaut reluct- 
antly. “It is called Belton.” 

«How many houses have you 
got altogether?” asked Daphne, 
in the persuasive tones of a 
schoolmaster urging a reticent 
culprit to make a clean breast 
of it and get it over like a 
man. 

“T have a little place in 
the Highlands,” said Jugger- 
naut humbly— 

Daphne rolled her brown 
eyes up to the ceiling. 

—‘ But it is the merest shoot- 
ing-box,” he added, as if plead- 
ing for a light sentence. 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Yes—on my honour !” 

“ And—you live in a club!” 

Then came the verdict—the 
inevitable verdict. 

“What you want,” said 
Daphne, regarding the impass- 
ive features of the prisoner at 
the bar, “is a wife. It’s not 
too late, really,” she added, 
smiling kindly upon him. “ Of 
course, you think now at your 
age that you could never get 
used to it, but you could.” 

“Do you think any girl 
would marry a man practically 
in his dotage?” inquired 
Juggernaut respectfully. 

“Not a girl, perhaps,” ad- 
mitted Daphne, “ but somebody 
sensible and good. I'll tell you 
what—don’t you know any 
nice widows? A widow 
would suit you top-hole. She 
would be used to men already, 
which would help her a lot, 
poor thing! Then, she would 
probably let you down more 
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easily than an old maid. She 
would know, for instance, that 
it’s perfectly hopeless to get a 
man to keep his room tidy, or 
to stop leaving his slippers 
about on the dining -room 
hearthrug, or dropping matches 
and ash on the floor. Do marry 
a widow, Sir John! Don’t you 
know of any?” 

Sir John smiled grimly. 

“JT will consult my visiting- 
list,” he said; “but I won’t 
promise anything. In spite of 
the apparent docility of my 
character, there are just one 
or two things which I prefer 
to do in my own way.” 

“Still, I don’t despair of 
you,” said Daphne. “Old 
Martin down in the village 
married only the other day, 
and he was_ seventy - two. 
Nearly bedridden, in fact,” she 
added encouragingly. 


That evening after supper 
the Rectory children sat round 
the table engaged in card games 
of a heating and complicated 
nature, Miss Vereker as usual 
doubling the parts of croupier 
and referee. The guest and 
the rector were smoking in the 
study. 

Suddenly the door of the 
dining-room opened, and Brian 
Vereker appeared. 

“Daphne, my daughter,” he 
said, “can you leave these 
desperadoes for a while and 
join us in the study?” 

“ All right, Dad. Ally, you 
had better be dealer. Nicky, 
if you cheat while I am away 
you know the penalty! Come 
with me, Dawks. So long, 
everybody. Back directly!” 

But she was wrong. Game 
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succeeded game: the time 
slipped by unheeded by all 
except Nicky and Tony, who, 
because it was past their hour 
for going to bed, noted its 
flight with special and personal 
relish; and it was not until 
the almost tearful Cilly had 
been rendered an old maid for 
the fourth consecutive time 


that the family realised that it 
was nearly half-past ten and 
Daphne had not returned. 

“Of course,” said Nicky, 
wagging her head triumph- 
antly, “we all know what 
that means!” 

And for once in her small, 
scheming, prying life, she was 
right. 


CHAPTER SEVEN.—THE MATCH IS STRUCK. 


Daphne sat rather dizzily 
by her father’s side, holding 
his hand tightly and gazing 
straight before her. A sudden 
turn, and lo! before her lay a 
great break in the road. She 
had arrived at one of life’s 
jumping-off places. No wonder 
she gripped her father’s hand. 

Now, for a young girl to con- 
sent to a marriage with a man 
considerably older than herself, 
a@ man whom she hardly knows 
and does not love, is rightly 
regarded as a most unromantic 
proceeding ; and since romance 
is the sugar of this rather acrid 
existence of ours, we are almost 
unanimous in discouraging such 
alliances. And yet there are 
two sides to the question. A 
loveless marriage may lead to 
the ruin of two lives: on the 
other hand, it introduces into 
the proceedings an element of 
business and common-sense all 
too rare in such enterprises. 
It is true that the newly united 
pair dream no dreams and see 
no visions. Each comes to the 
other devoid of glamour or 
false pretences. But if a couple 
find marriage feasible under 
such circumstances, the chances 
are that they are of a type 


which stands in no need of that 
highly intoxicating stimulant, 
Passion. They are simply 
people who realise at the out- 
set, instead of later on, that 
life is a campaign and not a 
picnic; and each sees in the 
other not so much an idol or 
a plaything as a trusty ally. 
For such, mutual respect cannot 
but spring into being, and will 
in all likelihood grow into 
mutual love; and mutual love 
which matures from such be- 
ginnings as these is ten thou- 
sand times more to be desired 
than the frothy headachy stuff 
which we quaff in such reckless 
magnums in our thirsty youth. 

On the other hand, marriages 
made on earth (as opposed to 
what are popularly regarded 
as the celestial variety) can 
and often do lead to shipwreck. 
Granted. Still, marriage is a 
leap in the dark in any case, 
and humdrum philosophers 
must at least be excused for 
suggesting that one may as 
well endeavour to illuminate 
this hazardous feat of agility 
by the help of the Torch of 
Reason asnot. But of course no 
oneever agrees with suchsugges- 
tions. Romance and Sentiment 
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ory, “Never! Shame! Mon- 
strous!” and most of us very 
humanly, naturally, and rightly 
associate ourselves in the most 
cordial manner with the opin- 
ions of this old-established and 
orthodox firm. 

We left Daphne gazing into 
the study fire, with a silent 
man on either side of her and 
Mr Dawks’ head upon her knee. 
She looked perfectly composed, 
but something was rocking and 
trembling within her. 

It is certainly disconcerting, 
even for the most self-possessed 
of maidens, to realise, suddenly 
and without warning, that 
there are deeper things than 
the domestic affections. It is 
still more disconcerting when 
an individual whom Nature 
might with perfect propriety 
have appointed your father, 
and whom you with feminine 
perversity have adopted as a 
son, suddenly kicks over the 
traces and suggests as a com- 
promise that he should occupy 
the intermediate position of 
husband. 

Brian Vereker sat smiling, 
happy and confident. The fact 
that Sir John Carr was forty- 
two and Daphne barely twenty 
had not occurred to him. All 
he realised was that the little 
boy who had been his fag at 
school, who had lit his fire and 
made his toast in return for 
occasional help with csesuras 
and quadratic equations, had 
grown up into a man, and 
desired to marry his daughter. 
The whole thing seemed so 
natural, so appropriate. He 
glowed with humble pride that 
Providence should so interest 
itself in his little household. 
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He beamed upon the young 
people. 

Suddenly Daphne turned to 
him, and released her hold on 
his hand. 

“Dad, will you leave us for 
a little?” she said. “I want 
to talk to Sir John.” 

The rector rose. 

“By all means,” he said. 
* Now I come to think of it, 
the presence of a third party is 
not essential to a proposal of 
marriage. I am de trop/ I 
shall be upstairs.” 

He laughed boyishly, and 
left them. 

When the door closed Daphne 
turned to her suitor. 

“So you want me for your 
wife?” she said, with the air of 
one opening a debate. 

“TI do,” said Juggernaut. It 
was the first time he had 
spoken since she entered the 
room. 

“And you went and saw 
Dad about it,” continued 
Daphne, rather unexpectedly. 

“Yes. As I understood you 
are not of age, I asked his 
permission to speak to you. 
He rather took the words out 
of my mouth by calling you 
in and telling you himself.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say 
that,” said Daphne. “I thought 
at first the thing was being 
arranged over my head, and 
that I wasn’t to be consulted 
at all. But you were going to 
ask me properly, weren’t you? 
We prefer that, you know.” 
She spoke for her sex. 

Juggernaut nodded. 

“Only Dad rushed in and 
spoiled it—eh?” 

“That is correct,” 
Juggernaut. 
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“Well, begin now,” said 
Daphne calmly. “A_ girl 
doesn’t like to be done out of 
a proposal. It would be some- 
thing to tell the kids about 
afterwards, anyhow.” 

Juggernaut became conscious 
of a distinctly more lenient 
attitude towards the Rector’s 
precipitancy. 

“Now that you know,” he 
began, “a formal proposal 
would sound rather dull and 
superfluous, wouldn’t it?” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,” 
said Daphne, half regretfully. 
“Dad has spoiled it for me, 
after all!” 

Presently — 

“IT wonder why you want to 
marry me,” she mused, fond- 
ling Mr Dawks’ ears, “I 
suppose you have come to the 
conclusion that it is time you 
had some one to look after all 
those houses and servants of 
yours. Is that it?” 

Juggernaut regarded her 
curiously for a moment. 

‘“‘Perhaps,” he said. 

“You are not in love with 
me, of course,” continued the 
practical Miss Vereker, ticking 
off the unassailable features of 
the case. ‘ At least, I suppose 
not—I don’t see how you pos- 
sibly could be. It’s rather hard 
for me to tell, though, because 
I don’t quite know the meaning 
of the word. I love Dad and 
the boys, and Cilly, and Nicky, 
and Mr Dawks—don’t I, Dawks, 
dear ?—and I would do anything 
to save them pain or unhappi- 
ness. But I suppose that’s not 
the sort of love that people 
call love. It seems to have 
been left out of my composi- 
tion, or perhaps it hasn’t 
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cropped up yet. Now Cilly— 
I am her exact opposite—Cilly 
is always in love with some 
man or other. By the way, 
she told me last night when 
I went to dry her hair that she 
had just fallen in love with 
you, so evidently you aren’t 
too old after all! Would it do 
as well if you married Cilly ?” 
Daphne inquired tentatively. 

“T’m afraid not,” said 
Juggernaut. 

“Well, perhaps you are 
right. Cilly’s a darling, but 
she is very young yet,” agreed 
the time-worn Miss Vereker. 
“But” —she broke off short 
—“it seems to me that I am 
doing most of the talking. 
Would you care to address the 
meeting —say a few words? 
I think I should like to hear 
a bit of that proposal after 
all. So far, all I know is that 
you want to marry me. And 
that I got from Dad. Now— 
I’m listening!” 

Daphne leaned back in her 
big chair and smiled upon her 
suitor quite maternally. There 
was something pathetic in her 
childish freedom from embar- 
rassment or constraint under 
circumstances which usually 
test the sang-froid of man and 
maid alike. Perhaps Sir John 
was struck by this, for his eyes 
suddenly softened and the lines 
about his mouth relaxed. 

“You needn’t say you love 
me, or anything like that, 
if you don’t,” supplemented 
Daphne. ‘I shall under- 
stand.” 

Sir John’s eyes resumed their 
normal appearance. 

“As you seem to prefer to 
keep matters on a strictly 
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business footing,” he said, “I 
will come to the point at once. 
If you will marry me I think 
I can make you tolerably 
happy and comfortable. I am 
a prosperous man, I suppose, 
and as my wife you would find 
a certain social position await- 
ing you. Any desires of yours 
in the way of houses, clothes, 
jewels, and so on, you could 
always gratify, within limits, 
at will. I mention these 
things, not because I think 
they will influence your de- 
cision—I should not want you 
for a wife if I thought they 
would—but because I feel that 
every woman is entitled to a 
plain statement of fact about 
the man who wishes to marry 
her. Too often, under the de- 
lusion that the sheer romance 
of a love-affair wipes all mun- 
dane considerations off the 
slate, she puts up with the 
wildest of fictions. However, 
I may point out to you that 
acceptance of my worldly goods 
would enable you to carry out 
certain schemes that I know 
lie very near your heart. You 
could send Ally to the Uni- 
versity. You could have Cilly 
finished, or whatever the ex- 
pression is, and bring her out 
yourself. And you could pay 
for a curate for your father. 
You can have all the money 
you want for these enterprises 
by asking for it; or if you 
prefer something more definite 
I would settle an annual sum 
upon you—say a thousand 
a-year,” 

A thousand a-year! Daphne 
closed her eyes giddily. Before 
her arose a vision of a reno- 
vated Rectory—a sort of dimity 
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Palace Beautiful—with an en- 
larged kitchen - boiler, new 
carpets, and an extra servant. 
She saw her father bending 
happily over his sermon while 
a muscular young Christian 
tramped round the parish. She 
saw Ally winning First Classes 
at Cambridge, and Cilly taking 
London drawing - rooms by 
storm. Her pulse quickened. 
But Juggernaut was still 
speaking. 

“On the other hand, I ought 
to warn you that I am a hard 
man—at least, I believe that is 
my reputation—with somewhat 
rigid notions on the subject of 
quid and quo. I would en- 
deavour to supply my wife 
with every adjunct to her 
happiness; but—I should ex- 
pect her in return to stand by 
my side and do her duty as my 
wife so long as we both lived. 
They say of me that I never 
make a mistake in choosing a 
lieutenant. Well, the instinct 
which has served me so often 
in that respect is prompting 
me now; and it is because I 
see in you @ woman who would 
stand by her husband as a 
matter of duty alone, quite 
apart from”—he hesitated— 
“from inclination, that I ask 
you to marry me.” 

Daphne gazed at him. Her 
heart was bumping gently. 
There was something rather 
fine about this proposed bar- 
gain—'‘a compact between a 
man and a woman to stand by 
one another through thick and 
thin, not because they liked 
doing so but because it was 
playing the game. Daphne 
felt proud, too, that this master 
of men should have adjudged 
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her—a woman—to be of the 
true metal. But she was honest 
to the end. 

“You would give all that to 
have me for your wife,” she 
said. 

Sir John bowed his head 
with grave courtesy. 

““T would,” he said simply. 

“T’m not worth it,” said 
Daphne earnestly. “Iam only 
accustomed to looking after our 
little Rectory and the family. 
I might make a fearful mess of 
all your grand houses. Sup- 
posing I did? What if I 
wasn’t up to your mark? How 
if your friends didn’t like me? 
It would be too late to send me 
back,” she pointed out, rather 
piteously. 

Sir John’s features did not 
relax. 

“T am willing to take the 
risk,” was all he said. 

There was a long pause. 

“Let me think,” said Daphne 
suddenly and feverishly. 

She slipped out of her chair 
on to the hearthrug, and lay be- 
fore the twinkling fire with her 
arms clasped round the neck of 
the ever-faithful Mr Dawks, and 
her face buried in his rough 
coat. There was a_ tense 
silence, accentuated by the 
amiable thumping of Dawks’ 
tail. Sir John Carr sat in his 
chair like a graven image, 
looking down upon the slim 
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lithe figure at his feet. Daphne 
just then was a sight to quicken 
the blood in a man’s veins, but 
Juggernaut never moved. Per- 
haps he realised, for all his 
lack of lover’s graces and his 
harsh methods of wooing, some- 
thing of the solemnity of the 
moment. A child, without ex- 
perience, with nothing but her 
own untutored instincts to 
guide her, was standing at her 
cross-roads, Would she go for- 
ward with the man whose path 
through life had so suddenly 
converged on hers, or fare on 
alone? And the man—what 
were his feelings? None could 
have told by outward view. 
He simply waited—sitting very 
still. 

At last Daphne sat up, and 
shook back her hair from her 
eyes. 

“ We'll leave itto Mr Dawks,” 
she said. ‘‘Dawks, old boy, shall 
we do it?” 

The house waited in breath- 
less silence for Mr Dawks’ cast- 
ing vote. That affectionate and 
responsive arbitrator, hearing 
himself addressed, raised his 
head, licked his mistress’s hand, 
and belaboured the floor with 
his tail in a perfect ecstasy of 
cordiality. 

Daphne turned to the man 
in the chair. 

“ All right!” she said. “It’s 
a bargain. I'll marry you.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT.—“ MORITURA TE SALUTAT.” 


On a bright spring afternoon 
three weeks later the Rectory 
children sat huddled together 
like a cluster of disconsolate 
starlings upon a five - barred 


gate leading into Farmer Pres- 
ton’s big pasture meadow. 

It was the eve of Daphne's 
wedding-day. 

To those readers of this nar- 
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rative who feel inclined to dilate 
upon the impropriety of marry- 
ing in haste, it may be pointed 
out that the bride possessed no 
money and the bridegroom no 
relatives. Consequently there 
would be no presents, no trous- 
seau. The principal incentives 
to what Miss Veronica Vereker 
pithily described as a “circus 
wedding” being thus elimi- 
nated, the pair were to be 
married quietly next day in 
the little church where Daphne 
had been christened and con- 
firmed, and under the shadow 
of which she had lived all her 
short life. 

As noted above, the bride 
had no trousseau, for her father 
could not afford one, and she 
flatly declined to take a penny 
from her fiancé until he became 
her husband. The little village 
dressmaker had turned out a 
wedding-dress over which Cilly 
hourly gloated, divided between 
ecstasy and envy; and this, 
together with an old lace veil 
in which her mother had been 
married, would serve Daphne’s 
needs. 

In truth, she had little time 
to think of herself. She was 
relinquishing a throne which 
she had occupied since she was 
eleven years old, and the in- 
struction and admonition of her 
successor had occupied her at- 
tention ever since the date of 
her wedding had been fixed. 
Keys had to be handed over, 
recipes confided, and the mys- 
teries of feminine book-keeping 
unfolded. There were good- 
byes to be said to bedridden 
old women and tearful cottage 
children. The bridegroom too, 
she felt, had a certain claim upon 
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her attention. He had departed 
the morning after Daphne had 
accepted him, and was now 
very busy preparing his house 
in London for the reception of 
the future Lady Carr. But he 
had spent a good deal of time 
at the Rectory for all that, 
coming down for week - ends 
and the like; and Daphne, 
mindful of the duties of a 
fiancée, devoted herself con- 
scientiously to his entertain- 
ment whenever he appeared. 

But now the end of all things 
was imminent. To-morrow the 
management of the Rectery 
would pass into the hands of 
the dubious and inexperienced 
Cilly. 

Meanwhile the Rectory chil- 
dren continued to sit discon- 
solately upon the gate. They 
were waiting for Daphne, who 
had promised to spend her last 
afternoon with them. Sir John, 
who was now staying at Kirk- 
ley Abbey,—to the mingled ap- 
prehension and exhilaration of 
the chief bridesmaid, Lord 
Kirkley had offered to act as 
best man,—was to come over 
that afternoon, but only to see 
the Rector on matters connected 
with settlements and other un- 
romantic adjuncts to the mar- 
ried state. 

The gate proving unsuitable 
for prolonged session, the family 
abandoned their gregarious at- 
titude and disposed of them- 
selves in more comfortable 
fashion. Ally, home on two 
days’ special leave from school, 
lay basking in the sun. Cilly 
sprawled on the grass with her 
back against a tree trunk, her 
brow puckered with the gradual 
realisation of coming responsi- 
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bility. Stiffy, simple soul, with 
his knees clasped beneath his 
chin, sorrowfully contemplated 
to-morrow’s bereavement. Mas- 
ter Anthony Cuthbert, perched 
on a log with a switch in his 
hand, was conducting an unseen 
orchestra. Nicky, soulless and 
flippant as ever, speculated at 
large upon her sister’s future. 
“Tt’ll be pretty hot for Daph 
living down there at first,” she 
mused. A joke lasted Nicky a 
long time: the humorous fiction 
that the bride-elect would to- 
morrow be carried off to reside 
permanently in the infernal 
regions was still as a savoury 
bakemeat to her palate. “Of 
course, Polly”—this was her 
abbreviation for Apollyon, 
adopted as soon as_ that 
gentleman had ascended from 
the grade of familiar friend 
to that of prospective relative 
—“‘will be glad to get back 
to his own fireside, but Daph 
will feel it a bit, I should think. 
Perhaps he will let her use a 
big fire-screen to begin with! 
. . . I wonder what housekeep- 
ing will be like. I suppose the 
cook will have horns and a tail, 
and all the food will be devilled. 
I should like to see Daph or- 
dering dinner. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Diabolo!’ ‘Good morning, 
miss! What would you like for 
dinner to-night?’ ‘ Well, Dia- 
bolo, what have you got?’ 
‘There’s a nice tender sinner 
came in this morning, miss. 
You might have a few of his 
ribs; or would you prefer him 
served up grilled, with brim- 
stone sauce? And I suppose you 
would like devils-on-horseback 
for a savoury.’ ‘That will do 
very nicely, Diabolo. Oh, I 
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forgot! It’s possible that the 
Lucifers will drop in. Perhaps 
we'd better have yesterday’s 
moneylender cold on the side- 
board in case there isn’t enough 
to go round. And we must 
have something special to’— 
Ally, what do people drink in 
Hades?” 

“Dunno,” said Ally drowsily ; 
“molten lead, I should think,” 

“Only the lower classes, 
dear,” said Nicky witheringly. 
“T am talking about the best 

ple.” 

“Sulphuric acid?”  sug- 
gested Ally, who was begin- 
ning to study chemistry at 
school. 

“That will do,” said Nicky, 
and returned to her dialogue. 
“Diabolo, will you tell the 
butler to put a_barrel—no, 
a vat—of sulphuric acid on 
ice. You know what the 
Lucifers are, when’ — hallo, 
here’s Daph at last!” 

The bride-elect approached, 
swinging her garden-hat in 
her hand, and followed by 
Mr Dawks. 

“Well, family,” she said, 
“Tm yours for the rest of 
the day. What shall we 
do?” 

“Where is John?” inquired 
Ally. (John, it may be ex- 
plained, was the name by 
which the family, with the 
exception of Nicky, had de- 
cided to address their future 
brother-in-law.) 

“Tn the study with Dad.” 

“Has he arranged about 
having the five o’clock train 
stopped to-morrow afternoon ?” 
inquired the careful Stiffy. 

“No. We are going in a 
motor all the way to London,” 
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said Daphne. “J ack was 
keeping it as a surprise for 
me. It’s a new one, a vs 

“ All the way to where?” in- 
quired that economical hum- 
ourist, Miss Veronica Vereker. 

“London.” 

“H’m! Yes, I have heard 
it called that, now I come to 
think of it,” conceded Nicky ; 
“but it seems a waste of a good 
car, especially if it’s a new 
one. Unless it’s made of some 
special — Stiffy, what’s the 
name of that stuff that won’t 
burn?” 

“ Asbestos?” 

“That’s it — asbestos. I 
didn’t expect to see you drive 
off down the road, somehow,” 
continued Nicky in a some- 
what injured voice, “just like 
an ordinary couple. I thought 
Polly would stamp his foot on 
the lawn, and a chasm would 
yawn at your feet, and in 
you'd both pop, and you would 
be gone for ever, like—Ally, 
who were those two people in 
the Latin book you had for a 
holiday task?” 

“Don’t know. Strikes me 
you're balmy,” responded Mr 
Aloysius Vereker. “Unless you 
mean Pluto and Proserpine.” 

“That’s it — Proserpine. 
Well, Proserpine, what are 
you going to do to enter- 
tain your little brothers and 
sisters this afternoon?” 

“Anything you like,” said 
Proserpine, endeavouring to 
balance herself on the top bar 
of the gate. ‘How about 
making toffee down in the 
Den?” 

There was a chorus of ap- 
proval. Nursery customs die 
hard. Even the magnificent 
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Ally found it difficult to 
shake off the glamour of this 
youthful dissipation. 

“Tl tell you what,” con- 
tinued Daphne, warming up 
to the occasion, “we'll have 
a regular farewellfeast. We'll 
send down to the shop and get 
some buns and chocolates and 
gingerbeer, and—and——” 

“ Bananas,” suggested Tony. 

“Nuts,” added Cilly. 

“Cigarettes,” said Ally. 

“Who has got any money?” 
inquired Nicky. 

The family fumbled in its 


-pockets, 


‘‘Here’s threepence—all I 
have,” said Cilly at length. 

*‘Twopence,” said Ally, lay- 
ing the sum on Cilly’s three- 
penny bit. 5 

“ Awfully sorry,” said Stiffy, 
‘but I’m afraid I’ve only got a 
stamp. It’s still quite gummy 
at the back, though,” he added 
hopefully. ‘‘They’ll take it.” 

Tony produced a halfpenny. 

‘You can search me, friends!” 
was Nick’s despairing contri- 
bution. 

“‘T have fourpence,” said the 
bride—“ not a penny more, I 
handed over all the spare 
housekeeping money to Dad 
this morning. That only 
makes _tenpence - halfpenny, 
counting Stiffy’s stamp.” She 
sighed wistfully. ‘And I did 
so want to give you all a treat 
before I went! Well, we must 
do without the nuts and choco- 
lates, and ” 

Nicky rose to her feet, swell- 
ing with sudden inspiration. 

“Daph, what’s the matter 
with running along to this 
millionaire young man of 
yours and touching him for 
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a trifle?” she inquired tri- 
umphantly. 

Daphne hesitated. True, to- 
morrow she would be a rich 
man’s wife, able to afford un- 
limited gingerbeer. But the 
idea of asking a man for 
money did not appeal to her. 
Pride of poverty and maidenly 
reserve make an obstinate mix- 
ture. Yet the flushed and 
eager faces of Nicky and Tony, 
the polite deprecations of the 
selfless Stiffy, and the studied 
indifference of Cilly and Ally, 
were hard to resist. 

“T wonder if he would 
mind,” she said doubtfully. 

“Mind? Oh, no. Why 
should he?” urged the chorus 
respectfully. 

“Have a dart for it, any- 
how,” said Nicky. 

Daphne descended from the 
gate. 

“Righto!” shesaid. “After 
all, it’s our last afternoon to- 
gether, and I should like to do 
you all proud. I'll chance it. 
The rest of you can start down 
to {the Den and collect sticks, 
while I run along to the house 
and ask him. Nicky, you had 
better come with me to carry 
down saucepans and things. 
Come on—I’ll race you!” 

Three minutes later Sir John 
Carr, smoking a meditative 
cigar upon the lawn, was 
aware of a sudden scurry and 
patter in the lane outside. 
Directly after this, with a 
triumphant shriek, the small 
figure of his future sister-in- 
law shot through the garden- 
gate, closely followed by that 
of his future wife. Mr Dawks, 
faint yet pursuing, brought up 
the rear. 
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The competitors flung them- 
selves down on the grass at 
his feet, panting. 

“We have been having a 
race,” explained Daphne rather 
gratuitously. 

“IT won!” gasped Nicky, 
“Daph has the longest legs,” 
she continued, “but I have 
the shortest skirts. Now, my 
children, I must leave you. 
Wire in!” she concluded, in a 
hoarse and penetrating whisper 
to Daphne. 

Her short skirts flickered 
round the corner of the house, 
and she was gone. Daphne 
was left facing her fiancé. 

“T say,” she began rather 
constrainedly—“ don’t get up; 
I’m not going to stay—do you 
think you could lend me a 
little money? I—I'll pay you 
back in a day or two,” she 
added with a disarming smile, 
“The fact is, we are going 
to make toffee down in the 
Den, and I wanted to get a 
few extra things, just to give 
them all a real treat to finish 
up with, you know. Will you 
—Jack?” 

Juggernaut looked up at 
her with his slow scrutinising 
smile. 

“What sort of extra things?” 
he inquired. 

“Oh!”—Daphne closed her 
eyes and began to count on 
her fingers—“ buns, and choco- 
lates, and nuts, and ginger- 
beer. And I wanted to give 
Ally a packet of cigarettes. 
(After all, he’s eighteen, and 
he does love them so, and they 
are only ten for threepence.) 
And if you could run to it, 
I should like to get a few 
bananas as well,” she con- 
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cluded with a rush, laying all 
her cards on the table at once. 

Juggernaut leaned back in 
his chair and looked extremely 
judicial. 

“ What will all this cost?” 
he inquired. 

“One and eleven,” said 
Daphne. “Jack, you dear/ 
We shall have a time!” 

Juggernaut had taken a 
handful of change out of his 
pocket. 

“One and eleven,” he said ; 
“T wonder, Daphne, if you will 
be able to purchase an after- 
noon of perfect happiness for 
that sum in a year’s time.” 

He handed over the money. 

“May I have a receipt?” he 
asked gravely. 

Daphne took his meaning, 
and kissed him lightly. She 
lingered for a moment, anxious 
not to appear in a hurry to 
run away. 

“Ts there anything else?” 
inquired Sir John at length. 

Daphne ran an inward eye 
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over the possibilities of dissipa- 
tion, 

“No, I don’t think so,” she 
said. “Thanks ever so much ! 
We shall be back about six. 
So long, old man. Don’t go 
to sleep in this hot sun.” 

She flitted away across the 
lawn, jingling the money in 
her hand. At the gate she 
turned and waved her hand. 
Juggernaut’s eyes were fixed 
upon her, but he did not appear 
to observe her salutation. Pro- 
bably he was in a brown study 
about something. 

Daphne was half-way down 
to the Den before it occurred 
to her that it would have been 
a graceful act—not to say the 
barest civility—to invite the 
donor of the feast to come and 
be present thereat. But she 
did not go back. 

“It would bore him so, poor 
dear!” she said to herself; 
‘“and—and us, too!” 


Next day they were married. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ADVENTURE 
EASTWATER is one of those 
mysterious openings in the 
ground, called by the Somerset- 
shire people “swallets,” which 
carry streams down from the 
surface into the limestone en- 
trails of the hills. A swallet 
is not much to look at. East- 
water itself, though it develops 
into one of the most formidable 
cave-systems in Britain, begins 
as a small sink-hole, where a 
brooklet hides itself like a rabbit 
under a crag. But the brook- 
let, disappearing on the top of 
Mendip, comes to light again 
only after three miles, at a 
point 700 feet nearer sea-level, 
and in between there is a 
region of marvels. Imagine a 
network of underground can- 
yons, broad, low chambers like 
bakers’ ovens tilted up, and 
fissures of unknown height and 
depth, all sloping at a general 
angle of 45 degrees. Such is 
the interior of Eastwater, a 
huge water-system carved out 
of the solid limestone by the 
persevering work of this small 
stream through untold ages. 
The sink-hole is too small to 
shelter a fox; but ten years ago 
a party of explorers made an 
opening in the loosely cemented 
rocks and forced their way in. 
Exploration has been going on 
ever since. The maze of pass- 
ages has been traversed for 
enormous distances (as cave 
mileage is measured), and a 
perpendicular depth of 600 feet 
below the surface has been 
reached,—a much lower point 
than the farthest attained in 
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Gaping Ghyll, the deepest pot- 
hole in Yorkshire. But the 
route of the underground waters 
onward to Wookey Hole, where 
the brooklet after many wander- 
ings, swollen by tributaries to 
a river, begins life anew as the 
Axe, still defies investigation. 
Startling discoveries are made 
from time to time; floods re- 
open choked fissures, old streams 
take new channels; the geo- 
graphy even of the explored 
parts is not by any means un- 
alterably fixed. In re-entering 
this strange labyrinth, one al- 
ways seems to be on the brink 
of unparalleled experiences. 

A party of men physically 
fit to carry out a safe descent 
of Eastwater, and prepared to 
face the hardships of a day’s 
navvying underground at their 
own charges, cannot always be 
got together. Two expeditions 
had been down in the summer, 
and we were minded to follow 
up their discoveries, but these 
stalwarts were scattered, and 
T. and I gladly enlisted some 
officers of the Northampton- 
shire Regiment in the ad- 
venture. They were encamped 
hard by on Mendip, engaged 
in army manceuvres, and had 
joined us in a visit to some 
newly found galleries in Wookey 
Hole. But we rashly parted 
without mentioning that caving 
is a sport peculiarly dependent 
on the weather! 

It was raining heavily on the 
morning of our tryst. I had 
resigned myself to a day in the 
bungalow, when to my surprise 
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T arrived with the news that 
two of our men had started 
and were gone on ahead. We 
cycled after them through the 
downpour and the wind, pick- 
ing up another enthusiast on 
the way, undecided whether we 
ought to put a stop to the 
thing at once, or take the op- 
portunity, by going down a 
short distance, of seeing what 
the cave looked like under such 
conditions. At Kastwater Farm 
we learned that the four officers 
had punctually kept their ap- 
pointment, and our friends had 
entered the swallet with them, 
leaving certain coils of rope for 
us to bring down. Thus, very 
much against our better judg- 
ment, nine of us, men of mature 
age and some discretion, com- 
mitted ourselves to an under- 
taking which on such a day 
was foolhardy in the extreme. 
The Eastwater brook was as 
yet not much bigger than 
usual; and if the thought 
struck us of the scores of 
streams which must converge 
presently from the saturated 
hills upon the waterways be- 
low, we preferred to dismiss it. 

The first part of the route is 
through the Ruckle of Boulders, 
a vast confusion of shattered 
rocks of all shapes and sizes, 
wriggling among which the 
explorer feels like a beetle 
crawling about inside a heap 
of road- metal. Showers of 
water fell from every crevice. 
At the far edge of the boulders 
a waterfall tumbles into a 
canyon, called “the 380 - foot 
way,” because at that distance 
from the mouth it comes to an 
end as a practicable route in 
an accumulation of stones and 
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gravel, Itruns roughly parallel 
to the main cavern, our pres- 
ent object, which descends from 
the other side of the Ruckle of 
Boulders, and is reached by a 
more intricate path. Crouch- 
ing among the rocks which are 
wedged and poised behind the 
waterfall, the entire party 
halted at equal distances to 
pass on the ropes and other 
baggage, and then followed 
each other slowly through the 
complicated holes leading to 
the Boulder Chamber, the first 
big cavity. Since these holes 
are a tight fit for a man of 
ordinary slimness, and their 
sides are jagged slabs of lime- 
stone, many of them loose and 
dangerous, and all now stream- 
ing with water, the passage 
was a protracted one, especially 
as the drop into the chamber 
beyond had to be performed 
over a block insecurely wedged, 
which it was forbidden to touch, 
although it was the only obvious 
means for climbing down. 

A waterfall was thundering 
down from the roof into the 
Boulder Chamber, a thing we 
had not seen for years. This 
portent should have turned us 
back, but in the excitement we 
went on through the low tun- 
nel, which is the connecting 
link with the lower series, and 
soon were at hand-and-foot 
work in the Canyon. There is 
many a ghyll on Scawfell and 
Great Gable steeper than the 
Canyon, but we do not try 
conclusions with Cumberland 
ghylls on a pitch-black night, 
with a candle in one hand, a 
coil of rope hitched over the 
other arm, and ruck-sacks of 
miscellaneous luggage to be 
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slung from point to point at 
intervals, Our military friends 
learned that there are ways of 
marching in which the arms 
and divers muscles near the 
root of the spine play a more 
effective part than the feet. 
And when, in the course of 
time, we reached the lower 
tunnel, the sinuosities of which 
culminate in the S-bend, still 
wilder modes of locomotion 
were revealed to them. 

Two hours and a half after 
our entry into Eastwater, we 
stopped for lunch in the great 
Rift Chamber, 300 feet down. 
No eye has seen the top of this 
strange fissure, the walls of 
which ascend as if they would 
never meet in the darkness 
overhead. To reach the farther 
end, where a drinking supply 
can be gathered from the per- 
petual drip, one has to scale a 
great wedge of rocks, and, high 
above the floor, squirm across 
a deep cavity, with feet on one 
side and back against the 
other. Wide regions of bed- 
ding-chambers and rifts, gal- 
leries and pot-holes, can be 
reached to right and left of the 
Rift Chamber; but these and 
a number of lateral openings 
already passed were not in the 
programme to-day. As we sat 
here, a hoarse buzzing, a vibra- 
tion felt rather than heard, 
came from some far-off spot 
beyond the rocky walls, and it 
dawned upon us that a tre- 
mendous mass of water was 
falling somewhere into the 
bowels of the earth. 

The onward route starts from 
a side passage a little way back 
from the Rift Chamber. A low 
cave, too small to accommodate 
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more than half the party, gives 
on to the first vertical drop, 
We lashed a 100-foot rope 
to a point of rock and let the 
end down. A second rope, to 
be used as life-line, was tied 
round the waist of each man 
descending, and paid out by 
hand. My turn came first, 
and candle in one hand and 
gripping the fixed rope with 
the other, I slipped through 
into the chasm. It is a wide, 
irregular fissure, altogether 
about 100 feet deep, but our 
route did not take us quite 
to the bottom. By clinging 
to the ledges of the nearer 
wall, one descends obliquely, 
until, at a depth of 60 feet, 
a side passage is reached lead- 
ing on towards the final verti- 
cal, For the best part of an 
hour it was my business to 
stand on the lip of this passage 
and guide the novices across 
the 40-foot pit underneath, 
which seemed to have a deadly 
fascination for our guests—at 
any rate, my expostulations 
when they used the rope as a 
plumb-line and took a too per- 
pendicular course were mere 
waste of breath, until they 
found themselves oscillating 
over the cavity. It is certainly 
hard on a beginner in the art 
of climbing to send him down 
a black gulf, with one hand 
employed in grasping convuls- 
ively a slippery rope, the other 
in keeping a candle alight, and 
only his lower limbs free to 
grapple with the rocks. Sixty 
feet up, but apparently remote 
as a star, flickered a gleam 
from the candles of our friends 
paying out the life-line; the 
chaotic shapes of impending 
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rocks revealed themselves dim- 
ly on either hand; below, a 
atch of concentrated shadows 
marked the 40-foot pit. The 
sound of the unknown cataract 
had come nearer, filling the 
place with a dull throbbing, 
like the distant roaring of 
Behemoth. No doubt remained 
now that it came from below 
the second vertical, where a 
big stream must have made its 
way in, falling from some con- 
siderable height into the water 
that runs down a long stair- 
case of pot-holes. We had 
proposed originally to descend 
this second vertical and the 
series of pot-holes, in order to 
see what changes had taken 
place during the two years 
since the last visit to the 
bottom of Eastwater. But, 
fortunately or unfortunately, 
one of our men had failed to 
bring a third rope, and the 
intention had already been 
abandoned. We had to be 
contented, the five of us who 
had come down so far, to push 
on to the top of the second 
vertical and enjoy a look over 
into this gruesome cavity. 
For some distance our road 
lay along a kind of 18-inch 
drain-pipe, lined at the bottom 
with sharp scree—a most un- 
accommodating surface for 
crawling on. Five minutes 
of anguish lands one in a 
kind of loophole, opening at 
right angles into a deep fissure. 
Down the wall of this we climb, 
then squeeze along at the level 
of the floor until the floor slips 
out of reach, the fissure taper- 
ing away beneath our feet, and 
getting so narrow everywhere 
that in places it is impossible 


to look round because of the 
nose on one’s face. Suddenly 
the fissure ends, the wall on 
one side breaks away, and over 
the broken edge we peer into 
the abysmal darkness of the 
lower cavity. Perched here at 
the top of it, we were about 
400 feet below the fields on 
Mendip. A hundred feet be- 
low us the flight of thirteen 
pot-holes begins, big rock 
basins with fractured sides, 
emptying one into the other 
and carrying down a torrent 
which reaches this point by 
some course quite independent 
of the route we have followed. 
Below the pot-holes, in a cavity 
half-filled with mud and sand, 
the torrent at normal times 
sinks away. We once pene- 
trated beyond this to a still 
lower cavity, and there could 
get no farther. 

But there was no chance to- 
day even of getting down to 
the pot-holes, and the inclina- 
tion to get there was somewhat 
dulled by the appalling roar 
coming up from the depths. 
The steady sound of a water- 
fall on an open mountain-side 
is quiet compared with the 
deafening uproar when all the 
echoes are crashed back by the 
vaulted walls of a cavern. We 
dropped long strips of flaring 
magnesium wire over the edge, 
but they only made the dark- 
ness more visible: not a gleam 
could we catch of the enormous 
flood tumbling from some un- 
known gap into the inferno of 
waters far below. Something 
beyond all our calculations had 
happened overhead. Nothing 
short of a heavy cloud - burst 
on Mendip could have created 








this new torrent; and how 
could such a flood reach this 
depth without sweeping all be- 
fore it in the passages through 
which we must make our way 
back to the surface? We had 
to confess to the three of the 
Northamptons who had ac- 
companied us to the bitter end, 
that we had heedlessly led 
them into aseriousscrape. At 
any rate, we were in the same 
boat ourselves; they would not 
hear of our apologising, and 
cheerfully trusted to us to get 
them out, 

Whatever had occurred, the 
mischief was hundreds of feet 
above our heads, and the flood 
would have to run its natural 
course. There was a remote 
chance even—Eastwater still 
remained such an unknown 
complexity—that the inunda- 
tion had come from some 
other direction, and missed 
our route altogether. Any- 
how, we stayed a long half- 
hour at our post of vantage 
on the subterranean cliff - top 
enjoying one of the biggest 
thrills of our lives. We took 
immense trouble to extract 
some big stones from the floor 
of the rift, and levering them 
up to the edge pushed them 
over. The biggest of them, 
hurtling down the cliffs be- 
neath us and crashing into 
the pot-holes, certainly added 
to the blood-curdling din. We 
were, like Bunyan’s pilgrims, 
listening at the mouth of the 
Byway to Hell to the horrible 
rumblings in the place of tor- 
ment; but our way was not quite 
as plain as theirs to the safety 
and comfort of the Hill Clear. 
When we turned home again 
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we had been inside the cave 
four hours and a half; our 
soldier friends were due in 
camp at six, leaving two hours 
for getting out, on the supposi- 
tion, now very remote, that all 
would go well. One hour was 
spent in returning to the top 
of the first vertical and coiling 
up the tackle. The four who 
had stayed behind at this point 
started on the upward journey 
without delay. 

In the Rift Chamber there 
were ominous signs of tribula- 
tion awaiting us higher up. 
At lunch time there had been 
enough drip to make things 
uncomfortable: now every 
driblet was a small cascade, 
and streamlets were noising 
everywhere. A pool of dirty 
water added to the amenities 
of the S-bend ; and when eight 
men had each mopped up his 
share of the moisture, the ninth 
did not find the passage per- 
ceptibly drier. We got more 
and more wet all the way up 
the Canyon, a bountiful drip 
pattering on our heads, the 
rocks we crawled on stream- 
ing. But these were trifles in 
the excitement of wondering 
what lay in store for us in 
the Boulder Chamber, below 
the great Ruckle. At half- 
past five we emerged one by 
one from the last tunnel, 
scrambling with rare celerity 
through a sea of spray, which 
burst against the exit. The 
whole of the Boulder Cham- 
ber was alive with streams. 
Thrilled with suspense, we 
clambered up towards the 
hole leading into the Ruckle 
of Boulders. The fall from 
the roof which we had dodged 
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in the morning was now 4 
sheet of foam, twenty feet 
wide; the hole through which 
we had wriggled and every 
opening near were vomiting 
as much water as they could 
carry. T., the longest man in 
the party, with an electric- 
lamp belted on and a big 
acetylene in hand, climbed up 
as far as he dared to see if 
the flood could be rushed. He 
could not stay there many 
seconds, Escape this way was 
barred. 

One hope remained, the 
Traverse, and even that was 
extremely doubtful. To save 
encumbrance, we stowed the 
tackle out of the water, to be 
retrieved on some future oc- 
casion. Then we wriggled 
back through the tunnel into 
the comparative dryness of the 
Canyon. By a streke of luck, 
which we now realised at its 
true value, we had only two 
weeks ago, after all these years 
of exploration, discovered this 
cardinal member of the East- 
water system, the Traverse. 
It is a complicated passage 
through an intermediate region 
connecting the main series with 
the parallel channel already 
alluded to as the 380-foot way. 
The way is long and difficult ; 
it would take a good two hours 
to get across; but there was 
just a possibility that the flood 
in the 380-foot way would be a 
little less intractable. 

The first part of the Traverse 
actually crosses the Canyon, 
tunnelling through the rocks 
overhead. A climb up wet 
crags leads to a twisting hole, 
which to a man of any girth 
rivals the most ingenious instru- 


ment of torture ever devised. 
I got through somehow, and 
sought out the most hospitable 
spot in the drizzling chamber 
beyond, waiting for the next 
man. [First one and then 
another tried the hole, and got 
hopelessly jammed. There was 
an alternative route, which we 
had avoided to save time 
and trouble. T. sent back 
to the Boulder Chamber for 
one of the ropes, and, select- 
ing the slimmest man in the 
party, sent him through to 
joinme. The pair of us crawled 
up to a point fifty feet above 
the Canyon, where a slit in the 
floor goes right through. The 
rope was let down, and we be- 
gan hauling our friends up one 
by one. It was mighty hard 
work, for the slit being narrow 
we were pulling against fric- 
tion as well as gravity. Mean- 
while, one of the Northamptons 
had stripped off his khaki coat 
and contrived to force himself 
through the other hole. Leav- 
ing the two already up to 
carry on the hauling, he and 
I now set off in advance 
along the Traverse to ascertain 
the condition of the 380-foot 
way. 

If it were horizontal, the vast 
bedding -chamber of the Tra- 
verse would not afford great 
facilities for locomotion, since 
the traveller, stretched out at 
full length, is tightly wedged 
nearly all the way between 
floor and roof, two fairly even 
and parallel surfaces. Both 
being tilted at an angle of 45 
degrees, a species of compulsory 
exercise is furnished which de- 
serves to be brought to the 
notice of those interested in 
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physical culture. Your feet 
kick about helplessly in the 
emptiness below, and the arms 
are of less service than the 
muscles developed by long 
subterranean training in the 
back, chest, and neck, The 
unusual lubrication eaused by 
the inrush of water in the 
adjoining fissures was, on the 
whole, rather against us. 
From all sides came the noise 
of new streams; but as we 
approached the 380-foot way 
we recognised that the most 
persistent note in the dismal 
symphony came from that 
quarter. Our hopes had 
melted away by the time we 
crawled out from the Traverse ; 
and the moment my head came 
from under the low arch, out 
went our lights, and I found 
myself in a tornado of waters. 
The little stream had become 
a howling torrent; the space 
above it filled with the rush of 
foam and the downpour from 
the roof. Nothing could live 
in the 380-foot way; and, con- 
vinced that we were cut off 
from our fellow-creatures on 
the surface, we crawled back 
along the Traverse to where 
the rest of the party had 
made their way up from the 
Canyon. 

A keen discussion now took 
place. T. declared that it was 
pure waste of time to risk 
another attempt from the 
Boulder Chamber, and proposed 
that we should take refuge and 
watch events in the Lunch 
Hole, a sheltered nook near 
the 380-foot way, where we 
might bivouac in moderate 
security until the flood abated. 
Our military friends were con- 
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fident that with 15,000 men 
encamped overhead, a rescue 
party would soon be on its way 
down, strong enough to over- 
come any obstacles. Neither 
human effort nor the resources 
of science would be spared to 
save the valuable lives of four 
King’s officers. For our part, 
we knew very well that the 
Ruckle of Boulders, through 
which succour would have to 
come, was now a mere network 
of siphons and culverts, com- 
pletely glutted with rushing 
water. They assured us that 
a regiment would certainly be 
turned out shortly to build 
a dam. Knowing the un- 
governable nature of limestone 
streams, we held our peace, 
fervently hoping that nothing 
of the sort would be at- 
tempted—we did not want the 
materials of a big dam hurled 
on our heads, and as the 
swallet was the only exit from 
the drainage area above, we 
knew that any obstruction 
would have to go sooner or 
later. There was, unfortun- 
ately, nowhere to divert the 
water. 

About the hour of evening 
mess in camp, we made ready 
for what seemed the inevitable, 
by pooling our provisions, 
serving out a small ration, 
and leaving enough to last 
two days with careful hus- 
bandry. There was a fair 
quantity of carbide left, and 
we put out all illuminants but 
two acetylenes,—half a stone 
of candles which remained 
might come in useful for a 
double purpose. The ex- 
perienced cave-men had on 
stout overalls, with woollen 
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sweaters underneath; but the 
other four had eome in old 
khaki uniforms, which now 
scarcely hung together, and 
they were not too well pro- 
tected against the depressing 
chilliness of the cave. A dry 
spot was impossible to find, 
and the draught from the 
flooded passages was piercing. 
In fact, we did not fear that 
we should drown so long as 
we kept away from the main 
channels, or that we should 
die of starvation; but the risk 
from exposure was serious. 
Crouched on the mud beneath 
the incessant drizzle, drenched 
to the skin and shivering with 
cold, we remembered, as we 
hugged our acetylene lamps 
to extract a little warmth, 
that several men in the camp 
had died of pneumonia during 
the last few days, doubtless 
under conditions not to be 
compared with ours. 

The long journey to the 380- 
foot way and the Lunch Hole 
was more tedious than ever, 
with nine tired men crawling 
on each other’s heels. Some 
two hours had elapsed since 
I and my fellow-scout had 
returned ; and now as we ap- 
proached it again we seemed 
to detect a difference of key 
in the sound of the torrent. 
Had the flood gone down a bit 
already? Much encouraged, I 
pushed on in front, and sure 
enough an astonishing change 
had taken place, The water 
had shrunk to a tithe of its 
former volume, and was not 
so very much bigger than the 
normal. There was a general 
cry of relief. But the thought 
incontinently struck me that 
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our friends had guessed aright, 
and that the authorities must 
have had a dam built. If so, 
it behoved us to get out of 
harm’s way speedily, in case 
anything gave. We were now 
on the opposite side of the 
great Ruckle of Boulders to 
the route from the Canyon 
through the Boulder Chamber, 
and the waterfall on this side 
was for the time being, at all 
events, in a manageable con- 
dition. T. and I scrambled up 
through the water without 
much trouble, and got the 
rest of the party up safely 
on the rope. Half an hour 
later we emerged from the 
mouth of the swallet beneath 
a clear, star-sown sky, and 
found most of the regimental 
staff waiting for us with a 
variety of restoratives and a 
pressing invitation to submit 
to further treatment in camp. 
Their comrades looked anything 
but a credit to our reputation 
as expert guides. They were 
in rags from head to foot, 
muddied up to the eyes, 
squelching dirty water at 
every movement, and feverishly 
anxious to reach their quarters 
with as little observation as 
possible. 

All the afternoon and evening 
there had been a deluge, the 
heaviest rainfall—so it was 
recorded—that had been known 
on Mendip for thirty years; 
the Eastwater brook had 
rapidly become a river, and 
for hours had been pouring 
like a mill-race straight into 
the swallet. The artificial 
shaft had been submerged 
under a swirling pool. There 
had been great anxiety as to 
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our fate, and half a battalion 
had turned out with pick and 
shovel to make a dam; but 
our old friend, the farmer at 
Eastwater, who knew some- 
thing about the vagaries of 
limestone swallets, had dis- 
suaded the authorities from 
going on with this perilous 
scheme. About nine the rain 
had stopped long enough to 
relieve us. It did not stop for 
long. The floods which ensued 
were disastrous all over north- 
ern Somerset. Down the sides 
of Mendip the waters rushed 
through orchards and farm 
buildings, flinging down walls, 
ploughing clean trenches in 
hard macadam, filling the 
tourist caves at Cheddar to 
the roof, and creating a number 
of new swallets and caves of 
a temporary nature. A lake 
six miles long and more than 
a@ mile wide made its appear- 
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ance along the foot of the 
hills. 

Two men tried a fortnight 
later to recover the rope which 
we had left in the Boulder 
Chamber, but failed to get 
through. <A second attempt 
was made later on with more 
success; but the boulders in 
the great Ruckle had been left 
by the flood in a threatening 
state, and big cavities had 
opened in the chamber below. 
Their journey to and fro had 
been so risky that it was 
decided to fire a charge among 
the boulders, in the hope of 
shifting those most dangerously 
poised. A bomb was exploded 
with inconsiderable results, but 
no one has been in any distance 
since. The next visit to the 
bottom of Eastwater, if it is 
still possible to reach it, will 
be of unusual interest. 

ERNEST A. BAKER. 
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COPTS AND MOSLEMS IN EGYPT. 


Toe Copts, or Egyptian 
Christians, constitute about 
one-twentieth part of the na- 
tive population of Egypt. The 
majority of them live in Upper 
Egypt, a considerable number 
are found in Cairo and Alex- 
andria, but there are extremely 
few resident in the Delta. In 
the Upper Egyptian villages 
they often dwell side by side 
with the Moslem peasantry, 
usually, of course, in an ex- 
treme minority; but here and 
there an entire village is 
Coptic. In the cities, such as 
Assiout, Akhmin, and Girgeh, 
the Copts form a considerable 
part of the shopkeeping and 
middle classes, while almost 
all the wealthy families are of 
that community.  Palatial 
houses are erected for these 
latter in a florid European 
style, and are sumptuously 
furnished with gilt and plush 
chairs and sofas, rich carpets, 
brocade curtains, and many 
mirrors. They drive about the 
town in smart carriages; they 
dress in the height of European 
fashion ; they speak English or 
French fluently, as well as their 
native Arabic; they take their 
meals in the European manner, 
usually to the strains of a brass 
band reproduced upon the 
gramophone ; and, in a word, 
they have an air of bedizened 
opulence about them which is 
suggestive of the most adroit 
handling of stocks and shares 
and landed property. 

In Cairo and Alexandria the 
resident Copts are mainly em- 
ployed in Government offices, or 
as doctors, solicitors, and ac- 


countants. They generally have 
incomes which range from £100 
to £500 per annum ; they dress 
as Europeans, speak at least 
one European language, and 
are wont to congregate in 
cafés in the manner of bour- 
geois French, They are not 
more strictly religious than 
the Muhammedans; they are 
quite as prone as their Moslem 
countrymen to political in- 
trigue; and the making of 
money, as in the case of all 
Egyptians, is their highest 
interest. While the Coptic 
peasantry live on fairly good 
terms with the Moslem fel- 
lahin, the city-bred Copts are 
constantly wrangling with 
their Muhammedan colleagues, 
though they are friendly 
enough on the surface. The 
difference in religion between 
the two factions forms an in- 
superable barrier which is not 
likely ever to be broken down. 

The name Copt has a com- 
mon origin with that of Egypt 
itself, being derived from the 
Greek Aiyurros; and they 
may claim, thus, to be truer 
Egyptians, in name at all 
events, than their Moslem 
brothers. This fact has led 
to the very general belief that 
the Copts represent the Ancient 
Egyptians, while the Moslems 
are the descendants of those 
Arab conquerors who imposed 
Muhammedanism on the coun- 
try in the seventh century. 
One constantly hears the 
Egyptian fellahin spoken of as 
Arabs. This is totally incor- 
rect. The Copts and Moslems 
in Egypt are anthropologically 
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similar, as has been shown 
conclusively in reeent years: 
they are both descendants of 
the AncientEgyptians. Neither 
of them have any Arabic blood 
whatsoever, for it would ap- 
pear that the Moslem conquest 
introduced no new features 
into the Egyptian race. The 
Copts may not thus claim to 
be of purer descent than the 
Moslems, as they often do; nor 
may the Moslems pride them- 
selves on being the conquering 
race, as they are wont te de- 
clare. The difference between 
these two sections of the popu- 
lation is purely attitudinal. 
For some centuries previous 
to the Muhammedan invasion 
Egypt had been a Christian 
country, but when the great 
wave of Islam broke over the 
land the majority of the in- 
habitants adopted the new 
creed, some from conviction, 
others from fear. A minority, 
consisting of those people who 
are now known as Copts, alone 
stood firm in the old faith, and 
through the ensuing centuries 
held to their religion with sur- 
prising tenacity. But while 
the persecution to which they 
were often subjected must have 
hardened them in bearing suf- 
ferings, and probably even 
ennobled them ethically, it had 
the effect of introducing into 
their superficial character some- 
thing of furtiveness and stealth. 
The Copts, while as proud as 
the Moslems, became less 
dominant in manner; and as 
the years went by a certain 
air of servility developed. 
Ages of subserviency made 
them obsequious ; they became 
unctuous and somewhat syco- 
phantic, though there is no 
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reason to suppose that their 
actual temperament was altered 
under the continuous strain, 
Their precarious existence 
forced them to depart from 
the truth on so many occasions 
that lying became somewhat 
more habitual with them than 
it was with the Moslems. In 
the Middle Ages the Copts 
were not permitted to walk 
upon the pavement in the 
streets of the cities, but were 
obliged to make their way as 
best they could in the gutter, 
It would be absurd to suppose 
that this kind of treatment 
would have no effect upon 
their manners, even if it had 
none upon their real character, 
Were a Copt to be brought up 
from childhood in a Moslem 
family he would, without 
doubt, be indistinguishable 
from his foster-brothers; but 
when in his youth he is edu- 
cated amongst persons whe are 
conscious of being a minority 
living on suffrance, he cannot 
fail to develop certain manner- 
isms and characteristics which 
mark him at once as a Copt. 
Another difference between 
the two sects developed. 
Muhammedanism taught the 
Moslem that it was a sin to 
let money out at interest, and 
to this day a money-lending 
Muhammedan is an extreme 
rarity. When a Moslem puts 
his money in a bank he usually 
refuses to take interest upon 
it; and the petty investor only 


takes his 24 per cent from the 


Postal Savings Bank after re- 
ceiving a statement which 
declares that his money is 
placed in dividend - paying 
concerns, and has not been 
merely put out at interest. 
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Now, the borrowing of money 
is a necessity: somebody has 
got to lend it. Hence the 
Copts, whose religion makes 
no definite pronouncement on 
the subject, have become the 
money-lenders of the country. 
Moreover, while the whole 
training of the Moslem has 
taught him to do no more 
than amass cash, “to add to 
golden numbers golden num- 
bers,” the education of | the 
Copt has taught him to study 
money scientifically and _ to 
know the subtilties of com- 
pound interest. Thus the Copt 
has developed a faculty which 
in the Moslem has lain dor- 
mant, and he is now the best 
financier in the country. 

This fact was clearly and 
somewhat sardonically appre- 
ciated by Muhammed Ali and 
Ismail. Under the former 
the financial affairs of Egypt 
were in the hands of a Copt 
named Moallim Ghali, while 
many Copts were placed in 
administrative positions where 
taxes had to be collected and 
other financial work executed. 
In the reign of the latter, 
Wahba Bey Gizawi, Arian Bey 
Todros, and Dimian Bey Gad, 
all Copts, managed the finances 
of Egypt for some years; and, 
remembering the acts of extor- 
tion and crafty seizures of 
money which were then cus- 
tomary, one must feel that 
such appointments materially 
assisted in giving the Copts 
their not altogether enviable 
reputation for masterly hand- 
ling of money. 

A further point of difference 
is to be noticed. The law of 
Islam prohibits a man from 
drinking alcohol in any form, 
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but that of Christianity, on 
the authority of St Paul, does 
not forbid it. Previous to the 
Muhammedan invasion the 
Egyptians are said to have been 
a hard-drinking race, and Ath- 
enzus tells us that they were 
a nation addicted to systematic 
intemperance. The Copts have 
to some extent carried on the 
old tradition, and there is un- 
questionably more insobriety 
amongst them than amongst 
the Moslems. Thus the Mu- 
hammedans have about them 
an air of healthiness that the 
Copts often lack. 

When the English came into 
the country in 1882, they ad- 
opted, it must be admitted, 
an attitude of mistrust towards 
the Copts, not unlike that felt 
in Europe with regard to the 
Jews. This attitude becomes 
exaggerated when put into 
words—it is so undefined and 
unexpressed ; but there can be 
no doubt that it did, and still 
does, exist amongst English 
residents as a whole. The 
somewhat servile manner of 
some of the Copts annoyed the 
British official: in many cases 
they had neither the dignity 
nor the impudence of the Mos- 
lem. By reputation, if not 
always in actual fact, they 
were too fond of strong drink. 
Sometimes a Copt seeking 
employment in the office of 
an Englishman would make 
his petition in the name of 
that Saviour Who died for 
both of them: a peculiarly 
distasteful means of approach, 
the substance of which on first 
thoughts the Briton was in- 
clined to deny with some heat. 
Moreover, it was felt, not en- 
tirely in jest, that while the 
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Moslem Egyptian never told 
the truth except when he in- 
tended to deceive, the Copt 
omitted to tell it on all oc- 
casions. 

People in England do not 
always have opportunities for 
realising how extraordinarily 
loyal the British are by nature. 
An Englishman who is offici- 
ally employed in Egypt, and 
takes his pay from Egyptian 
taxes, is unconsciously and un- 
affectedly loyal through and 
through to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. Its interests become 
his interests, its honour his 
honour. He adopts, volun- 
tarily, the tarboush, and wears 
it upon his head during office 
hours; he observes Friday as 
the only holiday in the week, 
because it is the Muhammedan 
sabbath, and it is a Muham- 
medan land in which he is 
working ; he punctiliously hon- 
ours the Khedive, rises to his 
feet when the Khedivial hymn 
is played, and flies the Egyp- 
tian flag over his official quar- 
ters. He identifies himself 
with the Government, and his 
invariable desire is that the 
fact of what he believes to be 
his superior nationality shall 
not be forced down the throats 
of his Egyptian colleagues, nor 
that the religion which he pro- 
fesses shall be given any as- 
cendancy over that of the 
prince from whom he nomin- 
ally takes his pay. 

This being so, the British 
official started out with a de- 
sire to show no partiality to 
those Egyptians who were 
Christians, and who, although 
forming an integral portion 
of the nation and serving in 
the Government in many cases, 
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were yet almost as distinct 
from it as were the English 
themselves; and since the 
Copts made an even less fay- 
ourable impression upon him 
than the Moslems, he found 
himself unknowingly a trifle 
more short-tempered with the 
former than with the latter. 
It must be repeated that this 
feeling towards the Coptic 
Egyptians becomes far more 
defined when thus recorded 
in words than it is in actual 
fact: it is to be understood 
as & vague, unconscious 
thought, never in the front 
of the mind. It never was 
strong enough to influence 
the judgment, for example, 
in cases where appointments 
had to be made for which 
both Christians and Moslems 
of tried character were elig- 
ible; but it certainly was, and 
is, potent enough to prejudice 
a case in favour of a Muham- 
medan candidate for an ad- 
ministrative post when nothing 
is known of either party. If, 
for instance, an army officer 
were required for the post of 
superintending certain urgent 
works in the desert, and two 
candidates were selected at 
random, the one being a Copt 
and the other a Moslem, the 
Englishman in command would 
be likely to select the latter, 
should the appearance and 
record of both be equally good. 
He would assume, without 
analysis, that the Moslem was 
the better man, because he 
was more likely to have been 
trained in the art of domina- 
tion, because he was less aware 
of the charm of money, because 
he was probably less tempted 
by the pleasures of insobriety, 
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and because he would have a 
common religion with the vast 
majority of the people with 
whom he would be likely to 
come in contact. But since a 
case of this kind is naturally 
rare, and a judgment can 
nearly always be based on 
proven merits, this slight ten- 
dency to belittle the Copt has 
almost no effect in practical 
work, and it is only recorded 
here as a matter of psycholo- 
gical interest. There are, 
after all, so many excellent 
Copts and so many thoroughly 
bad Moslems, that it is im- 
possible to do more than gen- 
eralise, and to refer to this 
slight prejudice in a quite 
vague manner. 

The impartiality of the 
British is proverbial, but 
their love of efficiency is also 
marked. A short time ago 
some trouble was caused by 
the fact that the vacancies 
for executive posts in the 
Coast Guard service were 
filled by Moslems only, Copts 
being informed that they need 
not apply; and there were 
those who attributed this 
policy to the prejudice which 
has just been noticed. It 
was, in truth, only due to 
the fact that Copts, by actual 
experience, had been found 
unfit to fill these difficult 
positions. On the other hand, 
the clerks in the General Post 
Office, to give one example, 
are almost invariably selected 
from the Coptic community, 
the work which they are there 
called upon to do being well 
suited to their talents. Thus 
there is no real partiality in 
the attitude of the British 
officials, a statement which, 


indeed, can be readily proved 
by the fact that the late Prime 
Minister was a Copt, being 
selected for this, the highest 
position in the land, simply 
because he happened to be 
a slightly better man than 
the other candidates for the 
office. 

During recent years the 
Copts have considered that 
they had a grievance against 
the Government, and in their 
newspapers they have stated 
their case almost continually. 
There are five main com- 
plaints. Firstly, there is this 
trouble as to the efficiency 
of the Copts to hold certain 
executive posts, and they 
complain especially that they 
are debarred from holding the 
position of Mudir, or governor 
of a province, or of Mamur, 
or chief administrative magi- 
strate of a district. Secondly, 
the Copts employed by the 
Government do not wish to 
work on Sunday, which at 
present they are obliged to 
do, since Friday is the Mu- 
hammedan sabbath. Thirdly, 
they find that the Coptic com- 
munity is not properly repre- 
sented upon the Government 
councils and committees. 
Fourthly, they object to pay- 
ing in taxes for the support of 
schools wherein the religious 
teaching is solely Muham- 
medan. Lastly, they do not 
consider it just that Govern- 
ment grants should be made 
towards the support of Mu- 
hammedan, and not towards 
that of Coptic, institutions. 

There can be no question 
that the Copts have honestly 
believed that they were being 
unfairly treated, an attitude 
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which, to some extent, is quite 
understandable. They have 
been subjected, moreover, to 
the most objectionable insults 
in the Moslem press; and 
abuse of an exceptionally gross 
and even fanatical character 
has been heaped upon them. 
There have been constant 
rumours of the massacre of 
Christians, and dates for these 
events have been circulated, 
with the result. that the better 
class Copts at those periods 
actually armed themselves in 
preparation for the fray. 

In Egypt the most import- 
ant political party is that of 
the Nationalists, who desire 
self-government and a cessa- 
tion of the Occupation. This 
party consists entirely of Mos- 
lems, and regards the Copts 
as @& permanent menace to 
that unity of action wherein 
their strength should lie. It 
was therefore a considerable 
blow to them when Boutros 
Pasha, a fine old Copt, was 
appointed Prime Minister of 
Egypt, and all their endeav- 
ours were directed towards his 
overthrow. Their machina- 
tions so worked upon the mind 
of a certain young Moslem 
named Wardani, that, in Feb- 
ruary 1910, he assassinated 
the Premier, for which act 
he was hanged. The crime 
was neither entirely political 
nor entirely religious. Boutros 
Pasha was murdered undoubt- 
edly because the Nationalists 
believed his conduct of affairs 
to be detrimental to their in- 
terests; but the original mis- 
trust which led to this belief, 
and the subsequent hatred 
which put fire into their 
political enmity, was due to 


the fact that the Premier 
was a Copt. The crime 
caused consternation amongst 
the Coptic community, and 
more than ever they felt that 
their interests, and even their 
lives, were in danger. 

Under these circumstances 
it would have been wise for 
them to have sent a respon- 
sible deputation, embodying 
no Copts who held any con- 
sular appointments (as so many 
of them do), te the British 
Agent; and, probably with- 
out giving offenee, they might 
at the same time have pub- 
lished in English and Arabic 
a sober statement of their 
grievances, which could have 
been circulated as a record 
of the points to which they 
had called the attention of 
the Agency. Instead of this, 
however, they acted without 
proper reference to Sir Eldon 
Gorst; and, after various at- 
tempts at publicity, a small 
body of influential Copts con- 
voked a congress, which was 
announced to be held at 
Assiout, in Upper Egypt, in 
March 1911. 

The Government urged them 
to refrain from thus exposing 
themselves to the danger of 
Moslem reprisals; and _ the 
Patriarch, who is the head 
of their religion, was induced 
to send them a_ pontifical 
letter written in similar 
strains. It was felt that by 
holding a congress of this 
kind and giving such public 
expression to their opinions, 
they would do little more 
than arouse religious animos- 
ity, and would awaken much 
opposition to their cause which 
might otherwise be avoided. 
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The Agency was anxious to 
assist them in solving those 
difficulties which appeared to 
justify attention, but its abil- 
ity to do so would be severely 
handicapped by the inevitable 
results of a congress. It has 
been said that a sympathetic 
Agent would have encouraged 
a deputation in the first in- 
stance, and would thus have 
given the Copts no cause to 
call a congress; but it is to 
be remembered, firstly, that 
it was a minority of them 
which desired the congress; 
and secondly, that it is neces- 
sary to work slowly and 
tentatively in a country such 
as Egypt, and the Coptic 
grievances were under con- 
sideration when matters were 
precipitated by the murder 
of Boutros Pasha. The con- 
gress was therefore held, and 
for three days it sat at As- 
siout, conscious that the eyes 
of the world were upon it. 

The tone of the speeches was 
moderate, sober, and earnest, 
and those who read the trans- 
lations which have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form will be 
surprised at their temperanee. 
They are, in fact, so full of 
pacific sentiments, and they 
speak so often of “our dear 
Moslem brothers,” that they 
give the impression that the 
Copts were in no fighting mood 
when they made them. The 
five complaints were reiterated, 
and in a very remarkable 
address by Maitre Mikhail 
Effendi Fanous the relations 
between Copts and Muham- 
medans were discussed. A few 
paragraphs from it must here 
be quoted. 
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“T am asked,” he said, “to speak 
to you about the relations between 
the Copts and Moslems. On this 
depends all the welfare of the whole 
population of Egypt. “f these rela- 
tions are good, the st.ucture of the 
State is firm, the happiness of Egypt 
and its peace and honour are thereb 
secure. On the other hand, if suc 
be not the case no prosperity is 
possible. The Egyptian N ation differs 
from other nations which are likewise 
composed of various elements, inas- 
much as, while in the others the 
divers component parts retain their 
varying customs, the — of Egypt 
are homogeneous, and have been so 
for thousands of years. The foreign 
element never mixed with them nor 
was blended except in exceedingly 
small numbers, and these became 
utterly merged in the mass of the 
people. Furthermore, the manners 
and customs of the Egyptians are 
absolutely similar, and from Alex- 
andria to Assouan, and in the remote 
hamlets and villages, the Egyptians 
present a peculiarly united ethnic 
appearance. Among them the Copt 
and Moslem anette distinguished, 
their appearance is so uniform. I 
have often tried, as have many others, 
to detect, if possible, any distin- 

uishing difference in facial traits 

tween Copts and Moslems, but in 
every case it was quite impossible to 
find any characteristic difference be- 
tween the two elements of the popu- 
lation. They have indeed been 
divided, yet really they are one and 
united, and the only difference is one 
of faith. From this point of view 
they cannot justly be looked upon as 
distinct elements. Whatever they 
may be called, they are the veritable 
descendants of the People of Egypt 
of seven thousand years ago.” 


He then pointed out that the 
Copts and Moslems lived in 
perfect unity in the towns and 
villages, and he gave several 
instances of this friendly inter- 
course. 


“Let us ponder well on these 
things,” he said, “that we may fully 
realise that religion belongs to God 
alone, and in man’s dealings with 
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man trust and confidence are needed. 
Heaven is the province of the Al- 
mighty, and He can bestow it upon 
whom He pleases....It is not 
religion but nationality which makes 
the unity of acountry. That is the 
whole point. ... We want to come 
to an understanding, and to let the 
whole world know that we are Egyp- 
tians before everything else. e 
want men to be friends and to realise 
that our fatherland is the country of 
all Egyptians, where their forefathers 
lie buried, where they and their 
children will find a last resting-place. 
This is the main object of our meet- 
ing, and we wish all the world to 
know it. We openly declare that we 
want to see all Egyptian brethren 
united by the beote of nationality 
and patriotism. We do not lay 
claim to any privileges or ask for 
gifts, but we want to find some way 
whereby peace may prevail between 
our brothers and ourselves, so that 
everyone of us may know that we are 
one and united. . . . We desire noth- 
ing but good relations to prevail in 
this country. We do not desire that 
any individual Copts shall obtain the 
posts of Mudirs for the sake of a few 
thousand pounds,—that is far from 
our object. But we wish to banish 
the idea that we Copts constitute a 
separate sect, apart from the rest of 
the nation, for, once the principle of 
equality is established, no more im- 
portance will be attached to the mere 
acquisition of posts; the words Mos- 
lem and Copt will be forgotten.” 


While the tone of this ad- 
dress was conciliatory and 
highly commendable, the sen- 
timents expressed are not 
such as will have much effect 
upon the situation, though 
they will undoubtedly make 
their appeal to the British 
public. Nationality, strange 
as it may seem, is not such 
an important matter as re- 
ligion in the affairs of an 
Oriental country. “(Religi- 
ous) toleration,” says Lord 
Cromer in his ‘Ancient and 
Modern Imperialism,’ “is, from 
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a political point of view, but 
&@ poor substitute for identi- 
fication (of religions). It does 
not tend to break down one 
of the most formidable ob- 
stacles which stand in the 
way of fusion.” There is little 
hope that the Copt and Mos- 
lem will ever set aside their 
religious differences sufficiently 
to enable them to look upon 
each other without mistrust. 
Sir Alfred Lyall goes so far 
as to say that it was actually 
Christianity and Islam which 
divided up the nations and 
first introduced religion into 
politics; and our Lord Him- 
self told us that He had 
brought not peace, but a 
sword, into the world. The 
endeavour of the Government 
must be to prevent at all 
times the open quarrels and 
actual affrays between the two 
parties: no more than this can 
be done for many years. 

Shortly after the holding of 
the congress Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
yearly report was published ; 
and it will be best now to dis- 
cuss the main Coptic speeches 
in conjunction with the British 
Agent’s statements. 

The congress was addressed 
by Dr Aknoukh Effendi Fanous 
on the subject of the observ- 
ance of Sunday. 


“You are aware,” he said, ‘that 
our forefathers embraced Christianity, 
through St Mark, in the first fifty 
years of this era, eighteen and a half 
centuries ago. Christianity spread 
rapidly, and the first Coptic Patri- 
arch, Amba Youhannes, was ap- 
pointed in ap. 62. We have, 


therefore, been Christians for very 
many centuries, and, indeed, we are 
one of the most ancient of all Christ- 
ian communities. Our forefathers 
suffered much when they first be- 
came Christians, their lives were in 
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danger, and they were | frequently 
sacrificed before heathen altars, but 


eventually our faith triumphed 
throughout the land, and the whole 
population became Christian.” 


He then went on to repeat 
God’s commandments as re- 
gards the keeping of the 
sabbath, and to point out 
that that sabbath fell on 
Sunday for Christians. Then 
in a passage of considerable 
power he said— 


“The security and progress of the 
world come, in my opinion, through 

uman beings obeying the commands 
of their religion. I have no fear of a 
man who obeys the commands of his 
religion ; but on the other hand, I 
do fear a man who has no religion, or, 
having a religion, neglects it... . 
It is the most important considera- 
tion, both for humanity and for 
Governments, that people should 
obey the commands of their re- 
ligion, because a — people is 
always the least inclined to crime 
and the most careful of the rights of 
others, and a Government can always 
feel confidence in such a people. We 
Copts, unfortunately, have come to 
a very dangerous pass as regards the 
morals of our young people. So 
shamefully have we neglected the 
precepts of our religion that, with 
the exception of a few amongst us, 
we fail to keep the Sabbath Day, 
without even considering what a 
crime we commit thereby.” 


He pointed out that the 
Mixed Courts, z.¢, the courts 
for dealing with cases wherein 
foreigners are concerned, ad- 
journ on Friday for the sake 
of the Moslems, and on Sun- 
day for that of the Christian 
Europeans. And again, he 
reminded his hearers that the 
Sultan has long adopted the 
custom of closing Government 
offices at Beyrout in Syria on 
Sunday as well as on Friday. 
He then went on to show that, 
according to Muhammedan 
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law, all religious communi- 
ties have to be _ protected 
and allowed to obey the 
commands of their own re- 
ligion. In support of this he 
made several quotations from 
Muhammedan writers, includ- 
ing one from a work entitled 
‘Manshij el Elbab,’ by Rifaa 
Bey Rafia, which must here 
be given :— 


“Civilisation depends on character, 
habits, and morals, so far as religion 
and law are concerned, and it is 
owing to this that civilised com- 
munities, whether known by the 
names of their nationality or of their 
religion, have so developed. Thus, 
he who tries to cut off a community 
from its religion, and prevent it from 
obeying its religious injunctions, 
which are legally protected under 
the Moslem law, will actually be 
protesting against God, Who has 
suffered every community to have 
its own religion. Had God so willed 
it He would have made all mankind 
of one faith and one nation.” 


Sir Eldon Gorst sums up 
the matter tersely in his 
report. 


“Tt must be obvious,” he writes, 
“that the cry for Sunday as the 
Coptic day of rest in the Government 
offices and schools is unreasonable ; 
official business would be entirel 
disorganised by a cessation of wor 
on two days in the week ; and since 
it is therefore necessary to choose one 
day, that of the Moslems, who form 
an immense majority of the popu- 
lation, must obviously be observed.” 


It cannot be denied that, on 
the face of it, the Coptic desire 
to worship their God on the 
Christian sabbath is not only 
just but laudable; yet it is 
not a demand with which the 
British authorities can comply, 
so long as they only represent 
the occupying power. Muham- 
medanism is the state reli- 
gion of Egypt, and since; the 
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officials have too much work 
to do to be able to adopt the 
Beyrout system, there is no- 
thing for it but to continue 
the observance of Friday as 


‘the only day of rest in the 


week. The case of the Mixed 
Courts does not help to solve 
the difficulty, for the observ- 
ance there of Sunday as a 
dies non is to be regarded as 
a Muhammedan courtesy to 
the representatives of foreign 
countries, just as the courts 
themselves are an Egyptian 
comity to the rest of the 
world. In the case of the 
Copts, however, one is deal- 
ing not with foreigners but 
with the Khedive’s own sub- 
jects, and thus there is no 
precedent nor parallel. Should 
the British public feel that 
the observance of Sunday 
was essential to the good 
character of the Copts, and 
should the Muhammedans them- 
selves aceept the declaration 
of Rifaa Bey Rafia that a 
Moslem is wrong to prevent 
@ community frem obeying its 
religious injunctions, then the 
British Agency would have 
to consider the possibility of 
making some change in the 
present system. It is true 
that the business of the British 
authorities is to see fair-play 
between all parties in Egypt: 
but in the first place, it is a 
grave question as to whether 
they have the right to inter- 
fere in religious matters of 
this kind, or whether it would 
be wise to do so; and in the 
second place, it may be asked 
whether they would be justified 
in contemplating for a moment 
the laming of the Government 
by the amputation of one of 





the six limbs of its week’s 
work, 

A speech was made at the 
congress by Maitre Tewfik 
Bey Doss in regard to the 
question of Copts holding high 
administrative posts. It must 
be remembered that a large 
number of Copts are employed 
in Government offices, — far 
more, in fact, than their num- 
bers strictly justify. The 
average salary per Copt, how- 
ever, is slightly less than that 
of the Moslems, owing to the 
number of minor clerkships 
held by the former community. 


Our complaint, gentlemen, is not of 
the text of the law, but of the manner 
in which it is carried out. We com- 
=_ not of the Government’s theory 

ut of its — To prove my 

point, I will explain to you the 
manner in which certain posts are 
distributed amongst the native sub- 
jects of the Government. In the 

inistry of the Interior, for instance, 
the following posts are barred ab- 
solutely for Copts, and are given 
exclusively to one section of the 
subjects of the Khedive. The posts 
I refer to are the administrative 
—_ such as those of Mudir, Sub- 

udir, and Mamour in the Provinces, 
and those of Governor and Sub- 
Governor in the Governorates. These 
are very important posts, and they 
are given only to the members of one 
of the two great communities in this 
country. ... Apart from the Mini- 
stry of the Interior, in the Ministry 
of Public Works we find the posts 
of Inspectors of Irrigation, Chief 
Engineers, and all high offices of the 
Ministry, given only to one com- 
munity. In the Ministry of Educa- 
tion we find that all the posts which 
are held by natives, such as those of 
Inspectors, Members of the Execu- 
tive Council, Heads of Departments 
at the Ministry itself, Headmasters 
of the Government Schools, &c., are 
without a single exception all given 
to one section of the Egyptian nation. 
At the Ministry of War no officer of 
the rank of Lewa or Mirali but is 
taken from the same community.” 
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He then pointed out that 
previous to 1882 several Copts 
held high posts, such as that 
of Mudir. In answer to the 
contention that such officials 
had to attend certain Muham- 
medan religious functions, to 
do which would ill befit a 
Christian, he declared that any 
function of this kind could 
be conducted as well by a 
Copt as by a Moslem, and 
he instanced the case of two 
Christian Prime Ministers of 
Egypt who presided at the 
Moslem ceremony of the Mah- 
mal, kissing the rope around 
the neck of the sacred camel, 
and so forth. As to the in- 
fluence of a Copt being dimin- 
ished by the fact of his re- 
ligion or his authority impaired 
thereby— 

“T hope and believe,” he said, 
“ that all ~ ye are prepared to 
live under the rule of any properly 
qualified man of their own nationality, 
without distinction as to faith. I 
believe the Egyptian Moslem, if left 
to himself, is of such an amenable 
disposition that he can be relied 
upon to live in harmony with his 
brother Copts under the rule of 
Moslem, Christian, or Jew, provided 
that ruler be a capable Egyptian. 
The Coptic and Jewish inbsbitants 
feel the same. Then why all this 
pessimism, these needless protests ?” 


Sir Eldon Gorst’s reply 
voices the opinion of practi- 
cally every British official in 
the country. It is generally 
felt that while a Copt may 
hold high office as a minister, 
where only his brains and 
character, and not his power 
of displaying authority over 
his men, are needed, he would 
be a complete failure in a 
position where his influence 
depended upon the respect and 
obedience of his subordinates. 
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“The Copts,” writes Sir Eldon, 
“are represented in the Civil Service, 
both as regards numbers and salaries, 
to an altogether disproportionate ex- 
tent. Their only ible grievance 
lies in the fact that the posts of 
Mudir, Sub-Mudir, and nearly all 
those of Mamour (heads of the admini- 
strative sub-districts of provinces), 
as well as the chief commands in the 
police force, are occupied by Muham- 
medans. I think it is fair to say 
that in this case as elsewhere the 
tests of capacity and natural aptitude 
are applied... . 

I do not attach much weight to the 
consideration that the Mudir repre- 
sents a Moslem Government, and 
has to attend various Moslem re- 
ligious functions in that capacity ; 
but I do to the fact that he is re- 
sponsible for law and order in his 
province, and must deal promptly 
and energetically with any emergency 
that arises. For this he must be a 
man of action, and must command 
the ready obedience of his subordin- 
ates and of the population. Ex- 

rience has shown that the Copt, 

owever capable and efficient in 
certain departments, does not usu- 
ally possess these qualifications. He 
has proved a failure in the executive 
branch of the Coast Guards, from 
which he is now almost totally ex- 
cluded, although he still predominates 
in the administrative section of that 
service. In the Prisons Department 
he has also been a success... . 
Were he to be placed in a high ex- 
ecutive post, in addition to his lack 
of natural aptitude for it he would 
find a majority of the SS 
animated by antagonistic feelings to- 
wards him, and he could not count 
on ready obedience and co-operation. 
The position of a Coptic Mudir would 
not be an enviable one, any more 
than would that of the authorities 
who had to support him. I do not 
say that an exceptional Copt might 
not be found who could overcome 
such difficulties, but at the present 
time I do not know of one.” 


Another important speech 
was made at the congress by 
Maitre Marcos Hanna, who 
dealt with the proposals for 
creating an electoral system 
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in Egypt which would secure 
the fair representation of all 
Egyptian elements. At present 
the Provincial Councils and 
General Assembly are elected 
by landowners in the usual 
way, and, the majority of 
voters being Moslems, very 
few Copts are chosen. 

He described the system ob- 
taining in Belgium, and urged 
that it should be adopted in 
Egypt. This system is one 
of proportional representation. 
The two main features are: 
(1) that every male member of 
society, of whatever creed, has 
a vote, and if his income is 
above a certain amount he has 
two votes; and (2) that any 
community of whatsoever sect 
or persuasion which produces 
40,000 votes has one repre- 
sentative, scattered communi- 
ties being allowed to register 
themselves as belonging to one 
locality, for the purpose of 
consolidating their votes. 

If the system were applied 
to Egypt, where the Copts 
form a wealthy class, a large 
number of then’ would be en- 
titled to two votes, and their 
voting capacity would be much 
increased. Now their excess of 
wealth is often said by the less 
opulent Moslems to be due to 
the fact that they take heavy 
interest on their money, where- 
as the Muhammedans do not; 
and hence one would come up 
against the religious difficulty 
once more, The Moslem, suf- 
fering for the profession of his 
faith, could find cause for re- 
sentment against the Copt, 
and further religious animosity 
would ensue. 

It is possible that arrange- 
ments might be made whereby 
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the Coptic community should 
be represented by some method 
more favourable to its interests ; 
but the reform would have far- 
reaching results, and it is a 
question whether it would not 
endanger publie security for 
some years. In any case, how- 
ever, the Copts would always 
be in such a minority upon 
the Councils that their opinions 
would have no weight, and 
they would gain little by the 
change. On the other hand, 
if when they have a serious 
cause of complaint they would 
present it in a decorous manner 
to the British Agency, it is to 
be supposed that their demands 
would be listened to with at- 
tention; and this method of 
procedure is as open to them 
now as it would have to be 
then. Two things are to be 
remembered in this connection, 
—firstly, that the word of his 
Majesty’s representative in 
Egypt overrides, when neces- 
sary, all opinions, decrees, 
judgments, and verdicts in the 
land; and secondly, that his 
main business is to see fair- 
play, and to avoid causes for 
complaint. 

Sir Eldon’s views on this 
subject are summed up in his 
report, as follows :— 


“T am of opinion that the desire of 
the Copts to discover some method 
by which the minority may be repre- 
sented in exact proportion to its 
numbers in the various represen- 
tative bodies is practically incapable 
of realisation at the present time. 
Though the principle of popular elec- 
tion has been introduced into Egypt, 


it is hardly possible to devise any 
system whereby the scattered Coptic 
elements could be specially repre- 
sented in cases where the choice of 
members of their community cannot 
be secured by the ordinary electoral 
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methods. The Copts must in any case 
be in a minority on the governing 
bodies, and they should be ready to 
trust the British control to see that 
no substantial injustice is done to 
them.” 


The next subject of discussion 
at the congress forms, perhaps, 
the most important of the points 
raised by the Copts. It deals 
with the question of religious 
instruction in the kuttabs, or 
village schools. The Copts do 
not now raise any grievances 
in regard to the large Govern- 
ment Primary Schools, where, 
since 1907, Christian as well 
as Muhammedan religious in- 
struction is given at State 
expense; but they complain 
only that whereas they pay in 
taxes towards the upkeep of 
these village kuttabs, their re- 
ligion is not taught in them at 
all. It has to be remembered, 
however, that originally these 
schools were purely Muhamme- 
dan institutions, in which a 
worthy villager taught the little 
children to recite the Koran. 
Nowadays they are aided by the 
State, and elementary instruc- 
tion is given in them, combined 
with the reading of the Koran, 
which is the basis of Arabic 
literature, For the support of 
these schools the Provincial 
Councils are allowed to levy 
a tax equal to 5% of the total 
amount of the general taxation ; 
and the Copts declare that, since 
they pay this tax, either their 
priests must be allowed to give 
Christian instruction in the 
schools, or else special Coptic 
kuttabs must be created side 
by side with the Moslem 
schools, 


“We desire,” said Maitre Habib 
Doss in his speech to the congress, 





“to open all kuttabs and schools to 
the children of Moslems, Christians, 
and Jews, and to give religious 
lessons to every section at the end of 
the day, as is done now in the 
Government elementary schools. 
This is our demand, and this is the 
proposal which I submit to you for 
approval and subsequent communica- 
tion to the Government. We make 
this demand in a spirit of loyalty and 
real patriotism, and with the object 
of creating union and fraternity 
among the different sects of our dear 
nation. If our countrymen refuse 
our views and insist upon refunding 
monies collected from Copts, to be 
expended by us on Coptic kuttabs, 
then we acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment proposed by them with extreme 
and genuine regret. Our regret is 
certainly not caused by the fear of 
loss, nor by the idea that the amounts 
thus refunded to us will not be suffi- 
cient to do for us what the amal- 
— with the other party would 
o; for we pay 32% of the whole 
amount of the taxation in the pro- 
vince of Assiout, 22% in Girgeh and 
Keneh, 18% in Assouan, 15% in 
Fayoum, and 3% in the Behera. It 
will thus appear that we pay a very 
large part of the taxes in proportion 
to our numbers, whilst other Christ- 
ian communities and foreigners pay 
a correspondingly large share, which 
cannot, in justice, be entirely devoted 
= the teaching of the Muhammedan 
aith. 


Sir Eldon’s reply in his 
report gives expression to the 
opinion of almost all those who 
are competent to judge. “I 
fear,” he writes, “that the day 
has not yet arrived in Egypt, 
though I do not say that it 
never will, when the sheikh 
and the priest could safely be 
allowed to impart rival religi- 
ous instruction to children of 
the lowest class simultaneously 
and in the restricted space of 
the kuttab, which, in some 
cases, consists of not more than 
one or two rooms.” The 
Provincial Councils have voted 
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against joint religious teach- 
ing, and there can be no doubt 
that the Government is justi- 
fied in disallowing it. 

Special Coptic kuttabs are 
already numerous, and are 
being erected wherever the 
numbers of the Coptic pupils 
justify it, the funds for their 
erection and support coming 
from the above-mentioned 5% 
tax. In the province of 
Assiout, for example, there are 
70 Moslem and 9 Coptic schools ; 
in the province of Sohag the 
council devotes 20% of the 5% 
tax to Coptic kuttabs; and in 
Benha “the sums,” writes Sir 
Eldon, “to be expended on 
Coptic pupils, both in schools 
and special kuttabs, consider- 
ably exceed the ratio to which 
their numbers or contribution 
to the tax entitle them.” It 
is to be understood, of course, 
that Coptic pupils are allowed 
to enter all Moslem kuttabs; 
and the only objection which 
the Copts raise is that they 
cannot receive Christian in- 
struction at State expense ex- 
cept where the size of the 
Coptic community justifies the 
creation of a Coptic kuttab. 
In conclusion, Sir Eldon writes : 
“The Government will always 
be ready to listen to claims 
of a practical nature for larger 
facilities in this respect than 
the resources of the educational 
authorities have hitherto been 
able to furnish ;” and no more 
than this, surely, can be said. 

The five main grievances 
were thus dealt with, and the 
Coptic attitude was summed 
up by Maitre Marcos Fehmy 
in the following temperate 
words :— 
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“T am confident that we shall gain 
a recognition of the principle of 
equality amongst all members and 
sections of our nation, even though 
existing circumstances may not be in 
accordance with that principle. [I 
again state that it is clearly your 
duty to claim the principle of equality, 
and insist upon its acceptance and 
recognition as the civil basis for 
universal nationalism, without insist- 
ing upon its application or its execu- 
tion in every special case, because 
practical equality is a chimera and 
an impossibility. Men should all be 
equal before the law, but amongst 
individuals there are always the 
differences of class and fortune. So 
let the principle of equal rights 
be once accepted and recognised 
in the hearts of the people, and 
not by the letter of the aw, and 
no one will afterwards care to ask 
that the principle be put into practice 
in every special case. No one will 
care whether posts of mudirs or 
others are filled from the members of 
this sect or of that. But if this 
principle is not admitted, if people 
insist upon saying that a certain 
section of the Egyptians is unfit for 
a certain class of posts, ill-feeling and 
heart - burning are sure to result. 
Say, with all sincerity, that we are 
all equal in rights and capacity, and 
we will not, after that, complain that 
public appointments are Senied to 
us. It is a question of principle, and 
not of the actual acquisition of posts. 
The Copts do not.wish to be regarded 
in their country as are the negroes in 
the United States.” 


The tone of these remarks is 
so mild and so lacking in the 
spirit of battle, that Sir Eldon 
Gorst is perhaps justified in 
stating that the Copts are not, 
after all, in so bad a position 
as they are inclined to suppose. 


“Regarding their situation as a 
whole,” he writes, “it compares very 
favourably with that of the Moslem 

pulation, and I have no hesitation 
in stating that at the present moment 
the,;Copts have no real grievances of 
any:importance. 
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“Should, however, a tendency ever 
manifest itself to deal unfairly with 
a minority which forms an integral 
and important section of the Egyptian 
people—a contingency which under 

resent conditions I do not in the 
an anticipate,—his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment may rest assured that those 
responsible for the existing state of 
affairs would take prompt measures 
to check the commission of any pos- 
sible injustice.” 


At the same time, however, 
it is apparent that the Copts 
have really felt that they had 
cause for complaint, and some 
of their remarks have much 
justice Sir Eldon shows 
plainly in his report that he 
is annoyed with them, and 
there is a lack of sympathy 
apparent which indicates 
clearly how much he has re- 
sented the holding of the con- 
gress. His fears that a meeting 
of this kind would tend to 
widen the breach between the 
two factions were amply justi- 
fied. A counter-congress was 
organised by the Moslems, and 
speeches were there made which 
were as antagonistic to the 
Copts as they were devoid of 
sound sense and temperance, 
The speeches were contemptu- 
ous and hostile in tone, and 
are not for a moment to be 
ranked with the polite utter- 
ances of the Copts. They 
possess little debating value ; 
and the Copts at least may 
derive this satisfaction from 
them, that they cannot pos- 
sibly have weight with the 
British Agent, whose course, 
indeed, as will have been 
realised from the above pages, 
is fairly clear. 
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Much has been written lately 
on this subject of the Coptic 
grievances, and Sir Eldon Gorst 
has been somewhat severely 
criticised for adopting the atti- 
tude which he has set forth in 
his report. If he has dealt 
sharply with the community, 
however, it may be regarded 
as a merited rebuke to them 
for that incorrect procedure 
which has caused so keen a 
revival of religious animosity 
in Egypt. It is a fact that 
one month after the holding 
of the congress the Copts and 
Europeans of Assiout were so 
convinced that they were about 
to be massacred, that repre- 
sentations were made to the 
consulates and to the Ministry 
of the Interior for protection, 
and steps had to be taken for 
their security. If the subject, 
however, after the very full 
airing that it has received, is 
now allowed to rest, no further 
danger to public security need 
be anticipated, and a certain 
amount of friendliness may de- 
velop once more between Copts 
and Moslems, It is not to be 
expected that the two parties 
will ever fraternise to any large 
extent ; but it is not too much 
to hope that mutual respect 
will form a basis of future com- 
promise. Certainly it is now 
the business of the British 
authorities to encourage that 
respect, and, by indirect means, 
to moderate the tone of the 
Moslem press on the subject of 
the Copts. Further concessions 
may then be made, perhaps, 
which would now but cause 


trouble, W. 
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PREJUDGED. 


JOHN CLUTTON was not al- 
together happy in India. His 
brother officers would probably 
not have withheld from him 
their stock designation of “ not 
a bad fellow,” the hall-mark of 
the young subaltern’s approval. 
But John Clutton was quite 
unable to avoid what, in the 
eyes of Indian society, is an 
unforgivable sin. In short, he 
had been brought up in India 
and clipped his words. His 
features, too, were dark enough 
to give a handle to ill-natured 
talk. That in spite of all this 
he was held “not a bad fellow” 
shows that he must have had 
qualities, for a prejudice like 
this Indian one requires a heavy 
makeweight. He was not, as 
I say, altogether happy. He 
found that although he was 
accepted in the regiment with 
a kindly tolerance, he was yet 
most terribly alone. His tastes, 
too, were less sporting and 
more serious than those of his 
companions, which emphasised 
his loneliness the more. His 
mind was filled with specula- 
tions about literature, about 
life, about the future of the 
Indian races, which he had to 
keep to himself for fear of ex- 
citing the bored yawns of his 
messmates. His father had 
been of the same opinion as 
the gentleman in Fielding’s 
‘Amelia,’ who, “though he de- 
signed his son for the army, 
did not think it necessary to 
breed him up a blockhead ” ; 
but it is perhaps doubtful 
whether Clutton would not 





have been a happier man, as 
things turned out, if he had 
been considerably less of a 
student. If he was accepted 
in a general sense by all his 
brother officers, it is equally 
true that he was accepted by 
no one of them in particular; 
and when the others paired off 
for this or that shooting ex- 
pedition or other amusement 
he would find himself generally 
left in the lurch. No slight 
was intended. The simple 
truth was that no one had 
thought of him; and he would 
go his solitary evening walk 
filled with an oppressive sense 
that the world, although he 
could not make many particular 
charges against it, treated him 
on the whole very harshly. At 
length he determined to get 
out of these surroundings into 
the free air of a new country: 
and this was why John Clutton 
was seconded from his regiment 
to become a political officer in 
one of the most remote of our 
African Protectorates. 

I did not know him in India. 
My first intreduction to him 
took place some years ago in 
Afriea, when I was sent to his 
station with a detachment of 
twenty-five native soldiers, 
whose duty was to guard the 
Government money and the 
countless cloths and strips of 
cotton which had been brought 
in by the surrounding pagans 
in payment of their taxes. It 
was also their business to form 
his escort where any danger 
might be anticipated. On the 
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morning of my arrival I found 
him engaged in the intellectual 
occupation of counting and 
valuing a number of blue and 
evil-smelling native cloths. I ex- 
pressed some amusement both at 
his occupation and the earnest 
attention which he gave to it. 

“ Look at this one,” he said, 
holding up an undersized blue 
cloth, more dirty and battered- 
looking than any of the rest. 
“This, I suppose, is only worth 
threepence, and can’t be taken 
for sixpence like the others! 
In earnest you think I am? 
Well, it’s got to be done, but 
you see to what base uses we 
political people come.” 

I noticed at once the clipped 
word -endings, but they were 
corrected for me by the charm 
of his puzzled smile as he spoke 
of his work, 

“One has got to try and see 
what things lead to when 
working out here,” he con- 
tinued. “If we didn’t we'd 
go mad sometimes with the 
drudgery of it. I try to con- 
nect this, for instanee, with the 
last report of the Cotton Asso- 
ciation, and see in each of these 
wretched sixpenny cloths, and 
even in this threepenny one” 
(he held it up pathetically be- 
tween the tips of his fingers), 
“the possibility of a future 
supply of raw cotton which 
will be of enormous benefit to 
England. And then each cloth, 
you must remember, represents 
part of a tax paid; and taxes 
paid, at any rate by such primi- 
tive tribes as those in my dis- 
trict, mean that we are getting 
inte touch with them, that they 
are beginning to acknowledge 
our right, or at any rate our 
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power, to stop their tribal wars 
and slave-hunts and cannibal 
orgies,—that they’ve taken the 
first step, in fact, in social pro- 
gress.” 

“There is another white man 
in the station, isn’t there?” 
said I presently. 

“Yes,” he answered, “the 
Doctor. He came in here from 
the Provincial Headquarters a 
week ago, and goes away every 
few days to teach the people 
round about how to keep their 
towns clean. Breaks their old 
pots, and tells them to buy new 
ones; makes bonfires of rub- 
bish, covers up wells— you 
know the sort of thing! He’ll 
probably stay in this Division 
for a bit yet—until we go down 
to Kwanu. There’s trouble 
there—tell you about it some 
other time! I’ve been squab- 
bling with him. I wish the 
sun wasn’t so hot and irritat- 
ing, or else that I could re- 
member a piece of advice once 
given me—if you feel inclined 
to quarrel over an official 
matter in the Tropics, don’t 
act at once but take a dose of 
calomel and go to bed.” 

“ What have you been squab- 
bling about ?” I asked. 

“Oh, the house I’m living in. 
It was built by the man from 
whom I took over this District, 
and I’ve always thought it the 
best in the station, — about 
as good a place to live in as 
can be made without anything 
better than mud and thatch to 
work with. This new doctor- 
fellow condemns it officially,— 
says it’s not fit tolivein. But 
where the devil I’m to get the 
money to build another I don’t 
know.” 
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I left him to his cloths and 
paid a visit to the Doctor. I 
found the latter took a much 
more serious view of the 
quarrel. Clutton’s, or rather 
his predecessor’s, tax-animals 
were the origin of it. They 
had formerly been placed in 
lines near the house which was 
the subject of dispute, and the 
Doctor said they had been kept 
there so long that the place 
smelt abominably, and was 
quite unfit for habitation. 
Clutton had apparently refused 
at first to take the protest seri- 
ously, and the Doctor had there- 
fore written him an official 
letter demanding that the house 
should bedestroyed. At the foot 
of this letter Clutton scrawled 
the words “‘Diddums, then !””— 
a remark not intended for the 
eyes of the Doctor, to whom 
indeed he wrote the politest of 
official answers. Unfortunate- 
ly, in a moment of inattention— 
such lapses are frequent in the 
Tropics—he put the Doctor’s 
letter, and not his own answer, 
in the envelope that was to 
contain his reply. The Doctor 
noticed with tropical fury the 
flippant postscript,and informed 
Clutton that the letter with its 
comment would be sent to head- 
quarters, to show what difficul- 
ties medical officers have to 
contend with when they en- 
deavour to improve sanitation 
at out-stations. 

Clutton had eventually been 
at great pains to move to a 
more distant spot the lines 
where animals, sent in as pay- 
ment of taxes and still unsold, 
were kept, and had asked that 
on their removal the Doctor 
should retract his condemna- 





tion of the house. I asked the 
Doctor why he deelined to do 
so. He said the situation was 
in any case unhealthy. It 
appeared from his account that 
in a final discussion of their 
differences the two men had 
both lost their tempers, and 
Clutton, the cleverer of the 
two, had let his tongue run 
away with him and had asked 
the Doctor why he did not con- 
demn the whole country, since 
its reputation for unhealthi- 
ness was notorious. 

On the top of this, and after 
my arrival, Clutton’s transport 
bullocks, wandering, as is the 
nature of these beasts, into 
places where they were least 
wanted, made a gaping rent 
in the new hedge which the 
Doctor had planted round his 
temporary quarters. The Doc- 
tor wrote a note at once— 


“DEAR CLUTTON, — Your 
d—d cows have broken down 
my hedge. If they are not 
removed at once, I’ll put them 
in pound.” 


(The reader must understand 
that “cow” is the word used 
in pigeon-English for all kinds 
of cattle, and white men in 
the country frequently follow 
this curious nomenclature.) 

Clutton, having first assured 
himself that his bullocks were 
safely got out of the Doctor’s 
clutches, replied as follows :— 


“DEAR Doctor,—I cannot 
understand your note. I 
haven’t got any ‘cows.’” 


To the Doctor, from whom 
I had the story, I endeavoured 
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to point out that Clutton’s 
reply was only a humorous 
way of stroking him down, 
and that they had much better 
make friends and have a good 
laugh over it. His answer was 
instructive. 

“Tt’s funny enough, no 
doubt,” he said, “but I am 
not going to be spoken to 
like this by a eonfounded Chee- 
Chee from North India.” 

So here was the root of it 
all, thought I, and Clutton, 
who had left India hoping to 
get up and away from the 
associations which handicapped 
him there, had unfortunately 
been obliged to carry with him 
to his new work both his 
dark colouring, his ugly sur- 
name, and his tell-tale stock 
of clipped endings. Under 
every sky the obstinate classi- 
fying prejudice pursued him. 

I had much talk with him 
during the next fortnight, and 
—for men who have anything 
in common become quickly 
intimate in these lonely places 
—he spoke to me frankly of 
his reasons for leaving India, 
and of what he called the 
blight upon his life. He told 
me how gloomy it made him 
to find that nowhere in the 
world will people judge of a 
man on his merits as a separate 
and real individual, but always 
insist on bringing with them 
the disfiguring glasses of their 
general ideas and prejudices. 
My sympathies, indeed, were 
all upon his side. The Doctor 
seemed to me a venomous little 
creature. One night, as he 
smoked his pipe after dinner, 
I actually heard him singing 
in the quiet starlight, evidently 
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for Clutton’s benefit, a malici- 
ously worded song in which 
the words “the Chee-Chee 
wallah” periodically reeurred. 


In a country which still 
receives @ large subsidy from 
Parliament, and in spite of 
that subsidy is at desperate 
shifts for money, detachments 
of soldiers are not stationed 
under the charge of a European 
for nothing, and I was not 
long to remain a comparative 
idler in my new quarters. 
Four days distant from us 
was a town of some ten 
thousand inhabitants,—a very 
big town indeed, as native 
population goes. The king 
of one of the tribes in Clutton’s 
District lived there. This was 
the town of Kwanu, of which 
he had spoken to me on my 
first arrival. The king, al- 
though loyal himself, had not 
been able to bring his tribe 
under the white man’s orders, 
owing chiefly to the evil 
influence of his councillors, 
among whom his desire to 
obey the political officer had 
made him extremely unpopular. 
Bashir, his natural successor, 
was notoriously an enemy to 
British rule, and Clutton had 
several times said to me that 
he was afraid the present 
king might at any moment 
be driven out. One day news 
eame that Bashir had seized 
the king and put him in irons, 
We had intended to visit the 
town a few weeks later, when 
the rains would be over; 
but it now became necessary 
that we should go down at 
once and attempt to put things 
straight. As is usual in cases 
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where there may be danger, 
the Doctor accompanied us, 
and after three days of longish 
marches we reached a village 
some five miles distant from 
the refractory town. 

We were tired with our long 
treks, and Clutton, who was 
something of an epicure, pro- 
duced nine very dainty-looking 
baby bottles of champagne,— 
not the usual dateless African 
tipple, but a brand of a famous 
name and year. Our tengues 
were soon loosened,—Clutton, 
in spite of the silent hostility 
of the Docter, waxing eloquent 
upon the variety and interest 
of work in the Protectorate. 
He talked volubly and joyfully, 
with more than a touch of 
enthusiastic exaggeration. He 
seemed unnaturally happy, like 
one standing upon a pinnacle 
from which he might at any 
moment fall. I thought of 
my old Scetch nurse and her 
stories of people who were 
“fey.” Isuggested that work 
in West Africa was no doubt 
neither a big nor an unpleasant 
price to pay for a livelihood, but 
that it was a price all the same. 
For my part, I was willing to 
acquiesce, and didn’t grumble 
about having to pay it. But 
the wine had warmed Clutton’s 
soul more readily than mine, 
probably because his usual 
habit was more temperate. 

“ Acquiesce!” he exclaimed 
— “how I hate the word 
‘acquiesce’! This country is 
worth more than acquiescence. 
It’s worth enthusiasm !” 

The Doctor, however, was 
of a different opinion, and was 
just explaining to us what a 
dog’s life white men lead in the 
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African bush,—how they come 
out here and waste the best 
years of their life only to 
purchase for themselves a 
distempered and fever-stricken 
old age,—when a breathless 
messenger ran up to the tama- 
rind-tree close to which we 
were dining. 

“They done kill that king, 
sah!” 

“The King of Kwanu?” 

“Yes, sah!” 

“The devil they have! Tell 
us more about it.” 

‘They hear white man done 
come, sah. Bashir he tell the 
king to fight, sah! The king 
say he no go fight. Bashir 
kill him one time.” 

The information was scanty, 
but to the point. Clutton 
turned to me. 

“There’s only one thing to 
be done, Walker. We must 
ride there at once and catch 
this rascal!” 

We had been compelled to 
leave a few men behind to 
guard the station, and I had 
only eighteen men with me, 
It seemed a small number with 
which to effect an arrest 
against the wishes of a town 
with ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. Soldiers are always 
more cautious than civilians 
on these occasions, having 
more knowledge. But Clutton 
had been a soldier too. He 
knew native ways better than 
I did, and while hinting at 
my misgivings I did not take 
up a@ strong line in opposing 
him. 

“Tt’s perfectly true, what 
you say,” said he. “If we 
ride into them with eighteen 
men and attempt to fight 
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them, we may get the worst of 
it. What we've got to do is 
to bluff them. In any case, 
let’s get to the town and leok 
about us.” 

I felt inclined for an adven- 
ture, and I consented. The 
Doctor, who with all his de- 
fects did not lack pluck, rose 
up and called for our horses, 
I ordered my men to get ready. 
We rapidly divested ourselves 
of our pyjamas, in which 
costume it is the custom of 
bushmen to dine, and put on 
the more workmanlike khaki. 
In ten minutes we were under 
weigh. 

There is something very 
eerie and exciting about a 
march by night with a pro- 
spect ef danger ahead. Abject 
cowering fear is perhaps an 
unmixed pain, but excitement 
tinged with something which, 
if not fear, is closely akin 
to it, is one of the Gilbert- 
ian pains that is almost if 
not quite a pleasure. As we 
rode along I experienced a kind 
of exultation, and I actually 
rejoiced in and encouraged the 
thought that the rustling of 
the grasses might be due, not 
to the night wind, but to the 
stealthy movements of an 
enemy. The moon shone upon 
our ride, though obscured from 
time to time by the shifting 
clouds. A tornade threatened 
to break over us, but no rain 
fell, the wind serving only 
to clear and freshen the air, 
—the best tonic imaginable 
for people engaged on an ex- 
ploit like ours. Our pace was 
slow, for our horses were often 
knee-deep in mud and water. 
The late rains, too, had drawn 
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out of the deep black cotton 
soil a stench of a kind remem- 
bered and detested by all 
who have travelled in Africa, 
Nevertheless, I enjoyed myself, 
and I am sure that Clutton did. 
He gave me the impression of a 
man who had put off for the 
time being all the load of bitter 
disappointment he was wont 
to carry about with him,—of 
one whose heart was centred 
solely upon doing one single 
thing successfully, that one 
thing being the arrest of a 
murderer in a remote corner 
of the British Empire. It 
never entered his head, as I 
believe it once or twice did 
mine, that to be stuck in the 
gizzard by a native spear or 
hit by a poisoned arrow in an 
obscure African town is a very 
unsatisfactory way of dying, 
and that the danger of it is for 
that reason a harder thing to 
undergo than to march glori- 
ously to death with the eyes 
of the world upon you in a 
great war. If I had such a 
thought, however, it was soon 
driven out by the loud drum- 
ming which struck upon our 
ears as we neared the dead 
king’s town. The monotonous 
continuing sound teok hold of 
us,—seemed to sweep the brain 
clear of conscious thought and 
hypnotise us until every idea 
left our minds save that one 
thing we had ridden out to do. 
Not for nothing does the 
African beat the tom -tom. 
After an hour of it, the in- 
hibitory centres give way, and 
the mind is an instrument 
upon which the single-hearted 
emotions of war or religion can 
play at will. 
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When we reached the out- 
skirts of the town we found 
them deserted. All the in- 
habitants, to judge by the 
direction from which the sound 
of the drumming came, were 
gathered round the king’s 
house. We stopped for a 
moment to consult. Clutton 
said he wished to go straight 
up to the king’s house with 
his interpreter and disarm 
hostility by his confidence. It 
was @ proposal in keeping with 
his elated mood. 

“If they see the soldiers,” 
he said, “before we’ve effected 
the arrest, they’ll begin to fire 
arrows, and we won’t get out of 
this without the loss of fifty or 
sixty lives, including probably 
our own. Once we've got our 
prisoner, your eighteen men 
are enough for defence if they 
get nasty. But it’s no good 
using the men for making the 
arrest. I'll go alone. It’s the 
only way to do our job without 
unnecessary slaughter.” 

“Well, then, let’s go to- 
gether,” said I. 

“Of course it’s perfectly 
obvious you must stay behind,” 
put in the Doctor. “If any- 
thing happens, Clutton can fire 
his revolver, and then you can 
run up with your men. There’s 
the difficulty how best to act 
when you do run up. Every- 
thing will depend then upon 
the soldiers, and you can’t leave 
that either to a native corporal 
or an ignoramus of things 
military like myself. I'll go 
with Clutton, and if anything 

oes wrong we'll fire.” 

“The Doctor’s advice is ob- 
viously right,” was Clutton’s 
comment. 
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I could not but agree. The 
lives of those making the 
arrest might very probably 
depend upon the men being 
under the command of their 
own officer. I stayed therefore 
in a compound about a hundred 
and fifty yards distant from 
the place where we saw the 
people assembled round their 
fires. Clutton and the Doctor 
started. I do not believe any 
of us thought seriously of the 
risk of failure. 

I had only to wait five min- 
utes. No very definite change 
occurred, so far as I could hear, 
in the sounds that came from 
the big market-place in front 
of the king’s house. The 
drumming seemed to be a 
little fainter on that side of 
the market-place through 
which my companions had 
decided to pass, but there 
was no evidence of any uni- 
versal alarm. Presently I 
thought I heard Clutton’s 
voice thunderously cursing 
some one or other. The next 
thing that attracted my at- 
tention was the appearance 
of Clutton in person, the Doc- 
tor following behind him, while 
in front, pushed along by the 
interpreter and two or three 
natives of the town, was 4@ 
black gentleman in gorgeous 
clothes who proved to be the 
refractory usurper of whom we 
had come in search. 

“T have the honour to hand 
over to your charge the lately 
crowned King Bashir of 
Kwanu,” said Clutton, Jaugh- 
ing, with a glint of amused 
triumph in his eye. “We'd 


better get away as soon as 
It’s touch and go. 


we can. 
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They’re awfully excited—those 
few, that is to say, who yet 
realise what’s been done. If 
we wait here, the whole town 
may collect their senses and 
go for us.” 

We clapped a pair of irons 
on the prisoner’s wrists, placed 
a man with a rifle on either 
side of him, set him in the 
middle of our caravan, and 
made off for our camp. As 
we went along, Clutton and 
the Doctor described their ad- 
venture to me They had 
found the people crowded 
round fires, drumming and 
singing for all they were 
worth. They had made their 
way through the market-place 
to the gate of the house un- 
noticed, the light of the fires 
throwing into obscurity the 
passages between. They found 
the gate open and walked in. 
The murderer was sitting in 
great state, chewing kola-nuts 
and listening to the praises of 
his singers. The interpreter 
clapped him on the shoulder, 
whereupon he started up and 
saw for the first time the 
figures of two white men 
standing by him. He was 
told he must come along at 
once, It seems he obeyed 
mechanically, both he and his 
men being utterly dazed by 
the sudden contretemps. Out- 
side the gate, however, there 
was very nearly trouble. <A 
large group round one of the 
fires got wind of what was 
happening, a few arrows were 
flicked off, amidst much shout- 
ing, at Clutton and the Doc- 
tor, and things began to look 
threatening. Clutton continued 
his policy of bluff, advanced 
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with his raised whip of hippo. 
hide towards the shouting 
group, volubly abusing them 
the while, and habitual awe 
of the white man and his 
magic “medicine” did the 
rest. The group of natives 
scattered, some of them even 
helping to propel out of the 
market -place the unwilling 
prisoner. Such was the ar- 
rest of Bashir. That night 
Clutton’s natural bravery and 
daring was the first element 
in our success. 

Alas! the evening was not 
to end so successfully as we 
thought. I had noticed that 
Clutton, although usually fond 
of indulging his powers of vivid 
description, had left the Doctor 
to tell the chief part of the 
story. I attributed his silence 
to an access of modesty, and 
chaffed him about it a little. 

“T feel a bit dizzy,” he an- 
swered; and then fell behind 
a little. The Doctor did not 
hear his remark, and I thought 
nothing of it. A few moments 
afterwards I heard cries of 
consternation from the natives 
behind us. Clutton had fallen 
heavily from his horse. 

We went back, the Doctor 
and I, to where he lay. In 
the moonlight his face looked 
ghastly white. He spoke with 
difficulty. 

“T’m afraid I’m done for, 
you fellows.” 

“You've not broken any 
bones, I hope?” said the 
Doctor. 

“No, no, it’s not the fall 
from my horse. Look at my 


thumb! I didn’t notice it at 
the time. I was too much 
excited.” 
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There was a scratch on his 
thumb with a little blood 
upon it. It seemed a small 
thing. 

“‘ Not one of the arrows they 
flicked?” asked the Doctor in 
a tone of utter dismay. 

“Yes, that’s it. Just a 
scratch ! so small I didn’t feel 
it at the time. But it’s had 
twenty minutes’ start, and the 
brutes use Strophanthus. I 
noticed the blood a few minutes 
ago, and thought I must have 
barked my thumb somewhere. 
But I’m afraid it’s an arrow 
scratch all right. Well, it’ll 
serve.” 

I felt angry and miserable. 
Why had I been so thick- 
headed as not to see the pos- 
sible meaning of his dizziness ! 

The Doctor did what he 
could for him with tannic acid 
and brandy, but it was too 
late: Strophanthus is a quick 
destroyer, even when, as prob- 
ably in this case, the arrow-tip 
has not been freshly dipped in 
the poison. Poor Clutton’s 
troubles, elations, and disap- 
pointments were nearly over. 

He lay on a soldier’s cloak, 
looking straight up at the 
moon with a faint smile upon 
his face. He reached out 
weakly for my hand. 

“T’ve only known you for 
a fortnight, Walker, but you’ve 
been just about the kindest 
friend I ever had. I could 
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tell you everything. I felt it 
the first day you spoke to me, 
You seemed to understand.” 

I pressed his hand. My eyes 
filled. He was a brave fellow, 
and I had come to like him 
very much in the course of 
our long evening talks. He 
seemed to become unconscious 
for a few minutes. Then, 
evidently now in the very grip 
of death, he heaved himself 
up with a struggle from the 
ground a little. His words 
were just audible to me as I 
knelt beside him. They were 
three times repeated. 

“Clutton!” he whispered, 
“ Clutton ! a Chee-Chee !” 

Poor fellow! I believe his 
last thought was one of satis- 
faction that both the Doctor 
and I should have seen how 
one of his race and upbringing 
could die. I described how on 
our ride the thought came 
over me that such a death 
was a poor way to leave the 
world. But I felt now that 
there was one man who per- 
haps welcomed it in his dying 
thoughts as an_ irrevocable 
refutation of hundreds of 
things said which had pierced 
his sensitive soul, as a final 
justification of his own con- 
stant and self-respecting belief 
that he was as good a man as 
those who twitted him with 
what he could not avoid. 

W. BANNATYNE THOMSON. 
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THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


Now that the wanderer had 
at last had speech with his 
princess, he found all things 
easy—even the confronting of 
that venerable monarch, her 
grandfather. This was a press- 
ing matter, yet it did not seem 
to press upon Percy. In the 
garden, to which, towards the 
hour of dusk, Althea and he 
had once more escaped, they 
let a good deal of time slip by 
before they spoke of the future: 
the past was so much more in- 
teresting, for they had two 
separate, though parallel, ver- 
sions of it to compare. 

“And now,” said Percy at 
last, ““what comes next?” 

“Oh! clearly,” she replied, 
“Sir comes next.” 

“Why not Edward?” 

“Well, Edward... you see, 
Edward may have guessed 
something already.” 

“Very unlikely,” he replied, 
and they both laughed. 

“T expect,” she said present- 
ly, “you wish it were over.” 

His head went up confidently. 
“Not a bit; but isn’t it just 
possible your grandfather may 
have guessed too?” 

“T should say just possible.” 
They laughed again, and she 
continued, “But it doesn’t 
follow...” 

“Tf he knew, all this time, 
he can’t make difficulties 
now.” 

“Oh! can’t he!” 


“Well, then, if he will, he 
must—there’s no use in think- 
ing about it.” 

So they ceased to think about 
it. Perhaps they almost ceased 
to think at all, for in spite of 
what Socrates proved in his 
lecture to Philebus, lovers still 
at times take emotion and not 
intellect for the true source of 
pleasure. Perhaps they felt, 
as many like them have felt, 
that such thinking as may be 
necessary to the situation has 
already been done by the poets 
and left ready in this House of 
No-abiding for the use of all 
who come after them. 

“T wonder,” said Percy, 
mocking a favourite phrase of 
his beloved. \ 

‘“What do you wonder?” 

“T wonder, by my troth, 
what you and,I Did till we 
loved.” 

Her eyes flashed into mis- 
chief. ‘We know what you 
at anyrate did: you loved 
Another.” 

“Oh! if you call that loving! 
And if it was, I loved an idea, 
not a reality.” 

“Her name was Nelly,” said 
the lady relentlessly. 

“T was eighteen.” 

‘What was she like?” 

“T hardly remember.” 

‘What was she like, sir?” 

“Oh! well... she was tall.” 

“Taller than me?” 

“Oh Egypt, Egypt!” he 
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cried,” “how Shakespeare 
knew! That was always my 
favourite play.” He was ex- 
travagantly delighted. 

“T don’t think I like the 
part of Cleopatra.” 

He made a suitable apology, 
and was received back into 
favour. Then he began again. 
“You haven’t answered my 
question—seriously.” 

“T can’t, unless you tell me 
when ... we first loved.” 

“T’ll answer for myself, if you 
will do the same—honestly.” 

“Of course.” 

“With me it was the first 
day, the first possible moment, 
that afternoon on the College 
barge: do you remember?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And you?” 

‘With me,” she said, “it 
was yesterday.” 

“Oh! ”—his face fell—“ yes- 
terday! not till yesterday?” 

“You speak as if you had 
something to complain of.” 
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“No, no,” he answered, but 
still regretfully. 

“No, indeed,” she said with 
wicked enjoyment, “it is I who 
ought tocomplain. You waited 
years to inform me of your feel- 
ings; I told you mine within 
twenty-four hours after I knew 
them.” 

Again he submitted and was 
forgiven. This time the sound 
of a bell broke in upon the cere- 
mony. He sprang to his feet 
and looked up at the house as 
if with a defiant consciousness 
of power. 

“We must go in,” he said; 
“JT should not be afraid now if 
you had ten grandfathers.” 

“Tt is not as bad as that,” 
she replied, glancing up at 
him. 

That look was now his own, 
his only, like everything else 
in the world that was most 
beautiful. His heart became 
the heart of a giant: it beat 
like the hammer of Thor. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


That night Sir William and 
Percy sat alone together, finish- 
ing the last glass of Grumello 
slowly and contentedly, a 
stranger might have thought. 
But they both knew where 
their conversation must take 
them before it ended: and 
beth felt confident in the 
possession of superior ground. 
It was evidently for the 


youiger man to attack, and 
in spite of his previous de- 
termination to do it in de- 
liberate and masterly fashion, 
Percy, after waiting too long 
for an opening, ended by rush- 


ing to close quarters with 
ungraceful directness. “Sir 
William,” he said after a 
chance pause, “I have some- 
thing to tell you which I hope 
will not altogether surprise 
you. This afternoon I put 
the happiness of my life en- 
tirely in Althea’s hands.” 

Sir William’s round eyes 
turned full upon him. “In- 
deed,” he replied, “and what 
was your object in doing 
that?” 

Percy was staggered. “ My 
object? I hoped that my 
happiness and hers might be 
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the same. If not, of course 
hers would come first.” 

“Naturally. But we have 
not got the definitions quite 
right yet. When you speak 
of your happiness, you include 
your interests of all kinds, 
your welfare generally?” 

“Certainly,” Percy replied 
with conviction. ‘It is simply 
everything to me—I ask for 
nothing more in life.” 

“But when you speak of 
Althea’s happiness—you may 
have good grounds for speaking 
of it—I imagine you mean 
rather her feelings than her 
interests ?” 

Percy was silent: from the 
point of view now presented 
to him the match did not 
look a very equal one. But 
he kept his head and reflected 
that if this had been a real 
disability, he would long ago 
have been reminded of it. 
His fault must be that he 
had spoken. 

“T see that I must appear 
to you to have acted incon- 
siderately,” he replied. ‘I can 
only say that when I came 
out here I did not intend to 
do this.” 

“And I did not intend that 
you should,” said Sir William. 
His power of assuming a tone 
of great gravity, without in 
the slightest degree altering 
the genial quality of his voice, 
made him a very formidable 
antagonist. He wished now 
to be magisterial, to make 
Percy feel that there was no 
room for argument or pleading, 
that he had been called up for 
judgment and must bow to 
the sentence, whatever it might 
be. He very nearly succeeded 
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—for the first few moments. 
“T think it will be better,” he 
said, “that I should tell you 
my view of the whole situation 
at once. We made your ac- 
quaintance in the ordinary 
way: you came to us as a 
friend of Edward’s, and we 
were almost immediately able 
to accept you as a relative. 
Your position, your opinions, 
your prospeets were, from that 
point of view, satisfactory: and 
you succeeded, if I may say 
so, in making the new con- 
nection agreeable to all of us. 
But, for me, there were two 
other aspects of this connection : 
I had to consider your relation 
to us as a claimant of the 
family property, and as a 
suitor for my granddaughter. 
You probably were not aware 
of the fact, at any rate in the 
earlier days, but you pushed 
your advance almost as open- 
ly in the one affair as in the 
other. 

“You will perhaps say that 
as you made your intentions 
clear, I ought to have taken 
some opportunity of explaining 
my own. My answer to that 
is that I have done my best— 
I have been at a good deal of 
pains to control the develop- 
ment of this double situation. 
My intentions have not been 
hostile, but dilatory—I wished 
not to thwart your intimacy 
with my granddaughter, but 
to keep it back, to prevent it 
from ripening before the fitting 
time. I am speakly frankly 
to you. My intention was, 
and I think you realised it, 
that you should get the one 
claim settled before you put 
forward the other. But my 








intentions have been defeated 
all through: from step to step 
my wishes have been overruled. 
You were informed of your 
position against my advice, 
you spoke to Edward in spite 
of my stipulation to the con- 
trary, you have now taken a 
still graver step without asking 
my consent. And all this time 
you have resisted or disre- 
garded my urgent desire that 
the question of the property 
should be disposed of. The 
result is that I do not yet 
know with whom I am dealing. 
I do not mean merely that I 
do not know whether you are 
a rich suitor or a poor one: 
I mean that I have not yet 
had the opportunity which I 
am entitled to, of judging your 
character by your conduct of 
@ very unusual claim.” 

Five hours ago, when he was 
still single-handed, Percy would 
have hastened to give assur- 
ances on this point which would 
have amply satisfied his op- 
ponent, Sir William was 
probably quite aware of his 
feeling about the claim, and 
perhaps looked for a formal 
declaration of it: but if so, he 
was disappointed. Perey was 
no longer alone, his ship carried 
Althea and her fortunes. This 
did not change his resolution, 
but it enhanced his pride and 
forbade him to surrender at 
discretion, however much in- 
clined he might be to abandon 
the contest at his own time. 

“T admit, sir,” he replied, 
“that I have acted upon im- 
pulse, more than once. I beg 
you to forgive that, and give 
me an idea of your wishes for 
the future.” 
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Sir William was conscious of 
the resistance, and made one 
more attempt to bear it down 
by sheer weight. 

“T certainly think that I 
ought now to have a voice in 
the matter, and I am glad that 
you take that view. My pro- 
posal is that things shall go on 
as if this impulsive move had 
not been made. You will re- 
turn to England at the time 
originally intended—next week, 
I think you said—you will be 
called to the Bar in due course, 
and in the meantime you will 
get legal assistance and proceed 
with the investigation of your 
claim. Althea and you will 
remain upon your own terms 
of friendship: I have no desire 
to interfere there, During my 
lifetime I have no fear of her 
marrying without my consent : 
and if I am asked to give her 
to you, I shall require to 
know first exactly how you 
stand.” 

This decision was in no way 
disappointing te Perey. Mar- 
riage had not been in his 
thoughts as a possibility of the 
immediate future—the idea of 
that would rather have alarmed 
him. He wanted permission to 
love and be loved, to go on and 
on through the enchanted forest, 
holding his princess by the 
hand that she might share or 
at least witness all his adven- 
tures. But glad as he was to 
receive this permission, he did 
not like the words in which it 
was conveyed. They seemed 


derogatory—his lady was not 
to be “ given” by any will but 
her own. 

“Very well, sir,” he replied, 
with a gravity almost as dig- 
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nified as Sir William’s own 
manner, “I accept your pro- 

al, But you must allow me 
to say that I shall never ask 
you to give me anything. The 
only thing in the world that I 
could ever ask for has been 
given me already.” 

Sir William looked at his 
wine - glass, still half full of 
the deep red wine, and for 
three or four minutes he made 
noanswer. He may have been 
controlling an inclination to re- 
sent Percy’s attitude: but he 
was a wise old man, and it is 
more probable that he was 
quietly recognising the irresist- 
ible alliance of youth and love. 
What power was his but the 
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power of the purse ?—a right 
which he could not exercise 
without losing all that he most 
desired to keep in the few years 
that were left to him. He 
finished his Grumello and 
looked at his young challenger, 
not unkindly. 

“Tf I told you,” he said, 
“ that Althea will have little or 
nothing to call a fortune .. .” 

“She will have mine,” an- 
swered Perey, “the fortune I 
am going to make,” 

Sir William smiled to him- 
self—he had got nearly, if not 
quite, all that he wanted. 
“Go and tell her about it, 
then,” he said; and Percy 
went. 


CHAPTER LIX, 


Every enchanted forest has 
somewhere its wide and dreary 
spaces of marsh or sand. Per- 
cy’s adventure had now brought 
him into one of these. When 
he came to London in October, 
and entered the dingy pupil- 
room in Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he was to be put in the way of 
seeking his fortune, the desola- 
tion of the prospect almost 
turned him back. He had no 
dislike of being taught, even 
from the beginning, even where 
he was at first a lame duck 
among companions whom he 
must one day leave behind, It 
was, of course, baffling and 
rather humiliating to come 
down suddenly from the em- 
inence of the Fourth - year- 
man’s position at Oxford, 
from the Scholar’s Table and 
the Union Front Bench, into 
the vast dark warren of the 
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Inns of Court, where only 
giants were visible at all, and 
long years must be spent in 
obscurity before gianthood 
could be reached. But what 
was more immediately depress- 
ing was the nature of the 
work. To begin with, there 
was waiting for him, at the 
end of some eight months, an 
arid and perfunctory examina- 
tion ; a trial in which honour 
could be lost but not gained, 
a test which was no real pre- 
paration for what was to fol- 
low, and which was at once 
too easy to be stimulating and 
too difficult to be taken easily. 
Then there was the daily task 
of the pupil-room, the actual 
cases and drafts at which his 
unskilled hand was to labour 
under the guidance of the 
equity lawyer to whom he 
was apprenticed. Property, 
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property, property, that’s 
what the work seemed to 
say. But upon a closer view 
it appeared that property was 
something very different from 
anything that you could have 
supposed it to be. Its ma- 
terial aspect was not visible 
from Lincoln’s Inn at all: 
what the novice was to look 
for was a tangle of relations, 
obligations, devolutions, and 
contingent interests, shadows 
of fantastic size and shape 
which bore no proportion to 
the substance that appeared 
to cast them. Land was 
especially subject to this 
strange process of distortion: 
it ceased to be any part of 
the inhabited earth, the home 
of men, any part of the his- 
toric England, any part of the 
landscape visible to-day: it 
became either a legal estate 
or an equitable interest, a fee- 
simple or a lease for lives, a 
servient or a dominant tene- 
ment. It made itself plain, 
even to the eye, when that 
was necessary, but only in 
the flattest and least realis- 
able form, in a map, or a plan, 
or a section—never as a pic- 
ture that could be grasped by 
the imagination. The concrete 
being wholly absent, there was 
nothing for poetry to grow 
upon, and without poetry, 
Percy felt as much defrauded 
as he would have been in a 
garden that was all gravel 
and no flowers. 

But as time went on he be- 
came more content, more at 
home in this curiously abstract 
world. As time went on, it 
seemed to him less and less 
unnatural to think of posses- 


sion, the fact and the mode 
of possession, as of more im- 
portance than either the person 
possessing or the thing pos- 
sessed. He began to find that 
pleasure in the law which we 
find in our games—a pleasure 
derived not from the scene in 
which we play, or any useful 
result which we attain, but 
merely from the rules which 
limit our activity with so 
many checks and _ counter- 
checks. He was fairly on 
the way to become a Con- 
veyancer. 

The deadness of this period 
was greatly increased by his 
prolonged separation from Al- 
thea. Edward was now pro- 
nounced by the doctors to be 
entirely recovered, and Percy 
hoped anxiously to hear that 
the whole party would return 
to England. But Sir William 
had learnt to keep his distance: 
he was determined that there 
should be no more opportuni- 
ties for impulse, and decided 
accordingly to winter still 
farther away in Egypt. Not 
only were the lovers effectu- 
ally kept apart by this move, 
but their correspondence was 
cruelly diminished: they began 
at once to starve on a five 
days’ post, and afterwards, 
when Sir William’s dahabeah 
started on its slow voyage 
up the Nile, supplies came at 
longer and longer intervals, 
until Percy was brought low in 
spirit from sheer lack of nourish- 
ment. ‘The corn of Egypt was 
life and strength when it 
reached him; but he had at 
times to make a single ration 
of it last him for a fortnight’s 
march among the sandhills. 
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This was perhaps the most 
Roman period of Percy’s life: 
it was Mr Mundy’s chance, 
if he had only known it. 
Amelia did know it, by some 
feminine instinct, and contrived, 
while sympathising with all 
the feelings that her son con- 
fided to her, to drop into every 
comforting draught a pinch of 
the remedy she most firmly 
believed in. Her hints were 
almost unperceived, and wholly 
unresented. That they had 


some effect is certain: for a 
day came when Percy, resting 
for a moment not ill at ease 
among his sandhills, saw the 
road before him in a new light. 
He perceived that the fortune 
he was seeking lay too far off 
for practical purposes, and 
must look to all the world 
much less solid and acceptable 
than an estate in tail in re- 
mainder expectant on the de- 
termination of a life already 
failing. 


CHAPTER LX. 


In this hungry time, with its 
alternating periods of inani- 
tion and recovery, the tonic 
influences which did most for 
him were those of poetry and 
politics, The two are not 
associated in all men’s minds: 
but the statesman can differ 
little from the party hack or 
the old Parliamentary hand, if 
it is not his perpetual care to 
substitute insight, ideals, and 
enthusiasm for routine, materi- 
alism, and the marshalling of 
selfish interests—in other words, 
to replace the antique-modern 
method by the chivalrous, the 
prosaic view by the poetical. 
It was Percy’s good fortune to 
come to full age in a day when 
the young men of both parties 
were dreaming dreams. Since 
then they have now and again 
run into characteristic extrava- 
gances: these have strained 
towards an irresponsible ideal- 
ism, those towards an over- 
combative patriotism. Yet 
they have done well, for they 
have grown up on both sides 
in the spirit of service, without 
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which our political life might 
have become only a noisy 
squabble between richer and 
poorer: @ spirit so vital and 
sympathetic that if he is once 
seen to be possessed by it, for- 
giveness may be found even 
for the most unscrupulous of 
mob-erators. 

But in that day, as in this, 
there was one huge impedi- 
ment which threatened to ex- 
haust the nation’s political 
energy and block the advance 
of all its chivalry, liberal or 
conservative. Percy and his 
contemporaries were called 
away from their dreams to 
fight over the question of the 
government of Ireland, as they 
might have fought in a closely 
blocked street, where there 
could be neither victory nor 
surrender. A united effort 
might have cleared away the 
barricade, but united efforts 
are not common in politics, and 
men were bewildered by their 
leaders’ rapid changes of front. 
They had no time to distin- 
guish certain from only possible 
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dangers: some would fight des- 
perately against what others 
on the same side could have 
accepted. Percy was one of 
a large contingent who would 
have risked an experiment in 
the retention or non-retention, 
or even the partial retention, 
of the Irish members at West- 
minster,—though he suspected 
it to be a problem “ passing the 
wit of man,’”’—but the abandon- 
ment of the landlords or the 
raising of a vast sum to buy 
them out seemed to him equally 
impossible. We had not then 
learned to spend by the hundred 
millions. Upon this point, per- 
haps the only one now obsolete, 
he took his resolution, and was 
soon shouting as hotly as the 
rest. Several of his Oxford 
contemporaries were selected 
as candidates for the election 
which was imminent: he went 
about speaking for one of them, 
and envied him as he had never 
envied any one before. 

In the middle of this turmoil 
the travellers returned. Percy 
and Althea met for a single 
afternoon in London: Sir Wil- 


liam had gone straight on to 
Hampton, feeling shaken by 
his homeward journey. He 
wished to see Percy as soon as 
possible, and hoped to hear 
from him the result of his con- 
sultation with the lawyers, 
Percy went down on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, but empty- 
handed: the very eminent 
Queen’s Counsel on whose 
table his case had been lying 
for some weeks was now in 
the forefront of the election 
battle, and could not even sign 
an opinion, much less make an 
appointment for a consultation. 
Sir William took the delay 
seriously: he foresaw that 
nothing more would be done 
till after the Long Vacation. 
His disappointment impressed 
Percy, but only for a moment: 
Althea and the campaign had 
all his thoughts. He barely 
found time to be sorry for 
Edward, who was as keen as 
himself, and in_ vigorous 
health, but forbidden, as a 
final precaution, to try his 
newly recovered powers upon 
the platform. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


In October, a day or two 
before his return to London 
for the beginning of term, 
Percy received an urgent letter 
from Althea. Her grandfather, 
who had been ailing ever since 
his return, was now taken 
with a fit of depression, very 
unusual with him, and in his 
own opinion a dangerous 
symptom. He was entering 
his eightieth year, and could 
not forget the fact: his dim- 





inished force was being fur- 
ther exhausted by unnecessary 
anxieties. Among these were 
the questions connected with 
Percy’s claim, and it would be 
a relief if progress could be 
made at once towards settling 
them. 

Percy read part of this letter 
to his mother, and she did not 
fail to give it its full signific- 
ance. She was certain that 
the crisis was at hand, the 
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moment she had been waiting 
for these fifteen years. She 
exhorted Percy to get ready 
for it with all possible haste: 
she made him write and tele- 
graph in all directions, until 
the long-intended consultation 
was fixed, and Mr Mundy and 
the Commander engaged to 
attend it with herself and her 
own lawyer. 

At a quarter-past four, then, 
on the appointed day, the 
whole party, under the guid- 
ance of the family solicitor, 
entered Lincoln’s Inn, ascended 
a grimy stone staircase in Old 
Square, and were admitted to 
the presence of Mr Randal 
Riggs, Q.C., M.P. Mr Riggs 
was @ large quiet man, larger 
and quieter even than Mr 
Mundy, but as dominating and 
self-confident as the other was 
gentle and modest. He shook 
hands with every one of his 
visitors, and directed them to 
chairs with a terse politeness 
which proclaimed that he in- 
tended to be master of the 
situation, and that there would 
be no time whatever to spare 
for trifling or discursiveness. 

When they were all placed 
in a semicircle round the 
opposite side of the room he 
took his seat at the table, 
opened a bundle of papers, 
spread one of them out before 
him, and began to speak in a 
voice that was neither genial 
nor cold, courteous nor dis- 


‘courteous, persuasive nor re- 


pellent, but simply colourless, 
untinged by any shade of per- 
sonal feeling, the perfection of 
scientific impartiality. “Ihave 
written an opinion,” he said, 
looking towards the solicitor, 
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“upon the questions submitted 
to me: but your clients will 
probably understand the posi- 
tion better if I explain it in 
slightly different language.” 
He turned to Peroy. “Your 
case, Mr Twyman, is this” — 
and at the sound of the words 
Percy felt himself singled out 
from all the inhabitants of his 
own world and invested with a 
kind of public dignity. ‘“ You 
are descended from a com- 
mon ancestor with Sir William 
Twyman. Sir William is the 
heir male of the body of that 
ancestor, and he is also ad- 
mittedly in possession of 
estates originally acquired by 
that ancestor and handed 
down from him. It is further 
admitted, and has, I under- 
stand, been proved in the 
College of Arms, that upon 
the death of Sir William, if he 
should die without male issue, 
you will succeed to the position 
which he now occupies, of heir 
male of the body to your 
ancestor. The question is 
whether this is a bare legal 
position, a mere genealogical 
fact, or whether it carries with 
it the right of succession to the 
estates. In Sir William’s view 
it does not. He maintains, and 
has always maintained, that he 
became possessed of the pro- 
perty as tenant in tail under a 
deed of the ordinary kind—I 
purposely use a vague expres- 
sion here,—and that by execut- 
ing a disentailing deed he has 
become the absolute owner of 
the fee simple, with the power 
of giving it or leaving it by 
will to whomever he pleases. 
“Your claim is that the 
estates cannot be so disposed 
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of—that they must continue to 
follow the strict line of male 
descent. To make this good 
you assert that the lands in 
question were inherited under 
no ordinary deed, but under a 
grant from the Crown to your 
ancestor, a grant in tail 
male, made before a certain 
year of King Henry VIII. for 
public services, and therefore 
not capable of being defeated 
by a disentailing deed. In my 
opinion this claim, though a 
very unusual one, is not in law 
an impossible one. It is, in 
fact, not unprecedented. In 
the case of Williams v. 
Williams, hardly fifty years 
ago, a similar claim was made, 
and failed.” 

“ Failed ?’’—the interruption 
came from Amelia, and her 
voice was alive with disappoint- 
ment and indignation. ‘ And 
why, may I ask?” 

“That failure,” continued 
Mr Riggs, ‘‘in no way preju- 
dices your case, but is rather 
instructive. The plaintiff then 
asserted the existence of a 
Crown grant, but he could 
furnish no particulars of its 
contents. He believed the 
original deed to be in the de- 
fendant’s possession, and asked 
for its production. This method 
is what is known as a fishing 
inquiry, and it is not counte- 
nanced by the Court. His 
statement of claim was there- 
fore struck out, and the action 
could not proceed.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Percy, 
“that I am in precisely the 
same position.” 

“You are certainly,” replied 
Mr Riggs, “under the same 
necessity of getting up your 





own case—that is, of obtaining 
information as to the existence 
and contents of the document 
under which you propose to 
claim. I understand that you 
have had searches made at the 
Record Office without result.” 

“Of course,” exclaimed 
Amelia, “the deed is at 
Hampton: I am certain of it.” 

“Ts it not probable,” asked 
Mr Mundy, covering her viva- 
city with his grave confidential 
manner—‘“is it not very prob- 
able that Sir William has the 
deed ?” 

“T cannot make any con- 
jecture,” replied Mr Riggs. 
“T do not know the gentle- 
man. The possibilities are 
these. Assuming the correct- 
ness of the tradition that it 
once existed, it may still be at 
Hampton, under lock and key, 
or it may be lost, or it may 
have perished at some past 
time, or it may even have come 
to Sir William’s hands and 
been destroyed by him.” 

“That would be simply im- 
moral,” cried Amelia, 

“Very likely, madam,” said 
Mr Riggs impartially, taking 
out his watch and glancing 
at it. 

“One moment!” This time 
it was the Commander who 
spoke, and Percy knew in- 
stantly what he was going to 
say. ‘Would it not be quite 
as immoral to bring such an 
action—to take advantage, I 
mean, of an obsolete point of 
law to rob a man’s own grand- 
son of his inheritance?” 

Amelia turned away and 
shrugged her shoulders with 
a look of indignant patience. 
But Mr Riggs’s face relaxed 
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for the first time: he seemed 
almost amused by the question. 

“T fear I must demur,” he 
said, ‘to all four of your terms. 
The law cannot be ‘obsolete,’ 
since it is still the law: no one 
can ‘rob’ another by legal pro- 
cess ; property to which a man 
is not legally entitled is not his 
‘inheritance’; and until Sir 
William dies we cannot know 
whether he will leave a will or 
name his grandson in it.” 

The Commander was crushed 
—justly so, it appeared to every- 
one but Percy. To him the 
criticism seemed an empty 
cavil. 


“He is right all the same,” 
said the Crusader in his heart. 

Mr Riggs was shaking 
hands with his dispersing 
clients. Percy and the family 
solicitor came last. 

“This is all you have to re- 
member,” said the great man ; 
‘you can do nothing till you 
know the contents of that deed. 
But when you do know them 
your claim is alive, and you 
will have no further difficulty 
with the moral question. Good 
morning.” 

Percy wrote to Althea the 
same evening, enclosing a short 
note of Mr Riggs’s opinion. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


It is beyond question that 
events and discoveries have a 
way of clustering at certain 
points upon the thread of life. 
It is not that the unusual or 
the unlikely has happened, but 
the ordinary things that any 
one might have expected have 
all happened together, and 
produced an effect of intended 
co-operation—they seem to 
have been focussed, as a con- 
certed movement is focussed by 
agreement or by order of an 
unseen Commander-in-Chief. 
The commonest experience of 
this kind is the case of simul- 
taneous correspondence. You 
write a letter, upon a sudden 
impulse, to a friend who has 
no reason for expecting to hear 
from you, perhaps no particu- 
lar reason for thinking of you 
at all. Next day, the first 
envelope you receive bears his 
handwriting upon it, and the 
contents answer your thoughts 
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—his impulse has coincided 
with your own. In many such 
cases the explanation is easy 
to be seen: in others, where it 
is not traceable by us, it will 
probably be plain enough to a 
future generation, when tele- 
pathy has been transplanted 
from the tangle of charlatan- 
ism and superstition and given 
a place in the experimental 
garden of science. 

What now happened to 
Percy was not perhaps un- 
accountable, but it had upon 
him the intense effect naturally 
produced by focussing. When 
he entered the pupil-room in 
Lincoln’s Inn on the morning 
after the consultation with Mr 
Riggs, he found a letter from 
Althea lying on his table. It 
was a little surprising that she 
should have addressed him 
there, and not, as usual, at his 
rooms in Eaton Terrace. Also 
the envelope was a large one, 
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containing evidently something 
more than an ordinary letter. 
He had reason enough to feel, 
as he opened it, that he should 
come upon something unex- 
pected within: but he always 
believed afterwards that his 
feeling went further, that he 
knew what he should find,— 
knew it for one distinct 
moment before he found it. 

The first sheet was from 
Althea herself. “I cannot 
write to-day—you will under- 
stand why, when you read 
Edward’s.—Your A.” 

But he did not read Kd- 
ward’s letter next: with it was 
enclosed something more in- 
teresting —a double sheet of 
fine old paper, musty and yel- 
low, creased with half-tattered 
folds, and covered inside with 
columns of neat writing in 
faded brown ink. The first 
column was headed “ Docu- 
ments of Title to Lands now 
in the possession of Sir John 
Twyman, Baronet.” The first 
item in that column ran as 
follows :— 


1517, Aug. 24.— Deed of 
grant from King Henry the 
Eighth of the Manors of Hamp- 
ton St George, Hampton St 
John, Harnwood, Redstock, 
Combe Vassal, to Sir Edward 
Twyman, Knight, and the 
Heirs Male of his Body, failing 
whom to the Heirs of the Body 
of the said Sir Edward Twy- 
man, with an ultimate Re- 
mainder to the right Heirs of 
the said King Henry.” 


Percy read it again and 
again; his pulse quickened 
and a smile played round his 
lips. He had been far from 


desiring the prize of victory, 
but he would have been less 
than human if he had not en- 
joyed winning the game. It 
was a triumph worth having 
for its own sake; and, more- 
over, it freed him from that 
gibe of Edward’s—that good- 
humoured but unforgetable 
picture of him as “a disap- 
pointed man for life,” or even 
“a detected burglar.” Whether 
the paper he now held in his 
hand was in itself sufficient for 
success he did not know, nor 
did he care ; it was enough for 
him that it proved his claim 
to have been neither a delusion 
nor @ fraud.” 

He laid it down at last and 
took up Edward’s letter. 


“‘ My dear P., here’s a game 
—doose-an-all of a game. 
Looks remarkably like as if 
you were going to be the one 
and only Twyman of Hampton 
in spite of everything. I sup- 
pose you've done your consulta- 
tion by this time. Never mind, 
you ean go round again to old 
man Riggs with this little 
document, and fire it off in his 
ear. I wish I could be there 
to see him jump. I jumped 
myself when I found it; we 
had finished our search and I 
was just rummaging in Sir’s 
own bureau for elastic bands 
to do up some of the débris— 
stop. I tell this tale vilely. 
I must start again. The way 
it began was this. Sir, under 
the melancholy illusion that he 
was ill—he’s as sound as a 
roach, really—gave me a sort 
of final - confession - and - last- 
wishes interview two days ago, 
mostly about your affair. He 
told me—I say, by the way, 
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this is most Secret and Confi- 
dential, and if confronted with 
my own handwriting I’m pre- 
pared to denounce it as 4 
forgery —he had always be- 
lieved the Grant to be in ex- 
istence and in the house. He 
thought he had seen it and 
handled it many years ago, 
when he first succeeded — it 
was of no importance then, 
because he might have had 
a son of his own any day. 
Latterly his one idea was to 
find it again, and (evidently, I 
thought) to put it in the fire, on 
strictly moral grounds, He 
says your claim is a technical 
one, in the deplorable Tudor 
style, now quite out of taste in 
decent society. I agree with 
him. He thinks he is entitled 
to meet it by any stroke that’s 
not illegal. Now it can’t be 
illegal for a man to destroy his 
own title-deed—I suppose that 
is so?—and, anyhow, if Henry 
VIIL. has been inadvertently 
giving my house and home to 
you, it is always lawful to 
prevent injustice. Therefore, 
with all the spirit of a righteous 
cause, he instructed me to hunt 
this document down and burn 
it at once. Of course he didn’t 
say that, but there is such a 
thing as trusting to sym- 
pathetic interpretation. So 
Thea and I had a grand turn- 
out. We looked in all the oak 
chests and wainscot cupboards 
and other novelistic places, and 
we made a thoroughly good 
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job of it. Finally, we concluded 
that there ain’t no deed to find. 
I do believe there ain’t, but 
there was once—see enclosed ! 
I don’t know if an entry of 
this kind will do the trick for 
you, but it has an ancient 
and unprejudiced look about 
it. I should guess it slipped 
down between those drawers 
a century ago— probably be- 
fore the original went up the 
chimney. 

“You may wonder why I 
didn’t do as the Wicked Bar- 
onet meant, and send this 
memorandum to the same Safe 
Deposit. Well, I thought I was 
going to, and then I thought I 
would give it him and let him 
do it, being a little too nearly 
concerned myself to see quite 
straight in the case. Then I 
fancied that looked rather a 
shuffle, because it would cer- 
tainly come to exactly the same 
thing. So I consulted Thea, 
and first she said Sir was right, 
and then she said I was right, 
and then she said you were 
right, and then she cried. But 
I gathered that she didn’t like 
the idea of anything being 
bottled, so I hand you the nut 
to crack, and sincerely hope it 
may turn out a deaf ’un.— 
Yours very foolishly, 

“EDWARD TWYMAN. 


“P.S.—You might wire to 
me what Riggs says—now I’ve 
told you I can’t go on keeping 
it from my own side.” 


CHAPTER LAXIII. 


Percy spent much time over 
Edward’s letter that day, and 
suffered many alternations both 
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of thought and feeling. There 
were two points to think upon: 
he was anxious to be quite 
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sure that he had understood 
Althea’s wishes, and there was 
also the legal question of how 
far the new evidence really 
carried his claim. The paper 
was unsigned and unattested, 
it was not even a full copy 
of the deed it recorded: but 
it did contain all the inform- 
ation for lack of which the 
plaintiff in that other case 
had failed. Was it just this 
and nothing more—a sine qud 
non, but not in itself conclusive ? 
He would much have liked to 
run across Old Square and 
put the question to Mr Riggs. 
But while that would have 
satisfied the curiosity of his in- 
tellect, it would have involved, 
he knew, a train of other 
consequences from which his 
heart shrank. Mr Riggs took 
a very plain view of the choice 
which he, Percy, had long ago 
decided against himself and 
his own family. That decision 
was unshaken, but it was not 
unshakeable: he was aware 
that his claim had become 
more interesting from the 
moment when it had appeared 
more substantial, and he did 
not wish to put his resolution 
to any further strain. He 
pictured himself, as it were, 
drowning by inches, helplessly 
entangled in the weeds of law 
and common-sense. 

Mr Riggs then must be 
avoided—and after all he him- 
self could give an opinion on 
this case which would weigh 
more heavily than anything 
Mr Riggs could say. Yes, 
to-morrow at Hampton—but 
in the meantime there was 
this evening, there was his 
mother to be told. She was 
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staying with him for one night 
more at his rooms in Eaton 
Terrace, and they were to dine 
together and go to the play. 
After that would come his op- 
portunity, and he knew how 
he meant to use it. 

It was half-past eleven when 
at last they were alone over 
the fire. For a few minutes, 
while the cocoa and sandwiches 
lasted, they discussed the play 
they had just seen: then, be- 
fore Amelia could make the 
final move to leave him, Percy 
drew the long envelope from 
his pocket, took out Edward’s 
letter and handed it to his 
mother with a serious business- 
like air. 

“T wish you would just look 
at this: I shall have to act 
upon it to-morrow.” 

He thought his voice was 
steady and commonplace, he 
was sure she could not hear 
the thumping that was going 
on beneath his ribs, and prob- 
ably he was right. But some 
women have more senses than 
five, and Amelia was certainly 
one of them. She knew on 
the instant that he was ex- 
cited, and that his excitement 
was due to no ordinary cause. 
When she had read five lines 
of Edward’s letter she had 
guessed everything. 

“Where is the document ?” 
she asked, her eyes flashing 
and her voice quick and 
peremptory with eagerness. 

The tone and all that was 
implied in it jarred upon 


Percy. But he was prepared 
to find this scene a trying one 
in its earlier stage—the end 
would compensate him if he 
could only be patient and 
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bring it off as he intended. 


He held out the faded and 
tattered sheet of paper with- 
out a word: it annoyed him 
to see, as he did so, how 
genuine and convincing it 
looked. 

Five lines of this, too, Amelia 
read, and no more. Then her 
hands fell to her lap, and she 
looked at Percy. 

“Wet... 
won!” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Not necessarily! What do 
you mean by that? I heard 
all that Mr Riggs said, and 
you needn’t think because 
your mother’s only a woman 
that she doesn’t understand. 
Am I right or wrong? Isn’t 
this exactly what was wanted?” 

“Tt comes to this,” he replied 
grudgingly, “there’s material 
for a fight now, which there 
wasn’t before.” 

“Ah—h!” Ruthless deter- 
mination, triumph, ecstatic 
thankfulness —a whole Song 
of Deborah sounded in that 
monosyllable. Percy was terri- 
fied into self-control,—he had 
to tame passions fiercer than 
he could have believed to exist 
in so tender a nature. 

““My dear mother,” he said 
very gently, “you must re- 
member . . . you do know, 
don’t you, that a fight is just 
what I want to avoid?” 

“My dear Percy,” she re- 
torted with decision, “you are 
making a very great mistake. 
You haven’t lived in the world 
as long as I have. People 
don’t think less of a man 
because he fights—they respect 
him the more, And let me 
tell you this. You imagine 
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you have got all that you 
want, that you would only be 
fighting for something further 
that you don’t want. You 
never made a greater mistake. 
So long as you can defeat 
them, so long as you have even 
a chance of defeating them, 
you are somebody, you may 
come and go as you please 
among them, you may become 
engaged to their daughter. 
But once you give them to 
understand there will be no 
fighting, and where will you 
find yourself?” 

“Tl take my chance of 
that,” he replied with an at- 
tempt at a light touch. She 
took it for flippancy. 

“Oh! my dear boy, do be 
prudent, do be serious, do listen 
to reason. I know you love 
Althea, I know you are set on 
marrying her.” 

“T’m not set on marrying 
Hampton St George.” 

“Of course not—you would 
never be worldly —but you 
can’t take the one and give up 
the other: they go together, as 
I have told you.” 

He refrained from contesting 
this point, and she thought she 
was making an impression. 

“Oh! do think,” she urged. 
“This means everything for 
you, and for me too: you would 
be settled for life.” 

Her voice was no longer 
eager, it was wistful—it had in 
it the memory of past hopes. 
Percy heard it, and was touched 
with a great tenderness for this 
wrong - headed, obstinate, de- 
voted little mother. He could 
net bear to go on flinging 
answers at her across a gulf. 
“My dear,” he said, taking 
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her hand in his, ‘“‘I know you 
wish me all that is good: but 
to be settled in life is not good 
—for me. Althea and I are 
not settlers, we are pilgrims. 
We want to make a journey 
together. We don’t know 
where we are going, exactly, 
and we don’t know what we 
shall do when we get there. 
We admit that we don’t even 
know what we shall find to eat 
by the way. But the journey is 
the only thing for us, because 
it’s the only way of life that 
doesn’t end. Settlers have to 
turn out at last, and go into 
exile: a pilgrim can’t be exiled, 
because the only country he 
cares about is always ahead of 
him.” 

“You mean that it wouldn’t 
suit you to be a great landlord 
—I think you'd do it beauti- 
fully.” 

“Oh! that ! suppose I should 
do it decently for a year or 
two: then I should get bored 
like the rest, and hate it.” 

As he spoke the word, all 
those other hates came back 
to him—the many rebellions 
of his soul against his intellect, 
against a world of knowledge 
without beauty, of law without 
personality, of possession with- 
out mystery. He caught a 
glimpse of his real necessity : 
his right hand quietly crushed 
the papers it held into a mean- 
ingless lump. 

“T hate it now!” he said. 
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“T wish it all in blazes!” and 
threw the lump into the fire. 

For a moment Amelia saw 
only the act and not its signi- 
ficance. Percy still held her 
hand, and they pursued their 
own thoughts, silently watch- 
ing the fire darken and expand 
the paper ball. But when at 
last it broke into flame and 
the name of King Henry shone 
out clearly as it perished, she 
started up involuntarily. It was 
too late. She turned to Percy, 
and to his astonishment, though 
she was deeply moved, there 
was resignation in her voice, 
and even pride. 

“Oh! Percy, Percy!... But 
I always knew you would do 
it. You are just like your 
father. The Twymans are the 
noblest family in the world.” 

No belief could be more 
gratifying to Percy, so long 
as it was unacknowledged: to 
hear it put into words rasped 
his most sensitive fibres. He 
almost snapped— 

“ My dear mother! why will 
you say such things?” 

“Why shouldn’t I say them, 
if they’re true?” 

“They’re not true—at any 


rate of me. I’ve been in two 
minds all along.” 
“Never mind! you _ are 


a Twyman 
through.” 

“Very well—perhaps that’s 
only another way of putting 
it.” 


through and 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Three days afterwards Percy 
and Althea were once more 
sitting in their old place under 


the thatched wall. In these 


three days a good many things 
had been happening to Percy : 
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an interview on legal affairs 
with Sir William, two mid- 
night conversations with Ed- 
ward on things in general, 
and a dozen long talks with 
Althea on subjects less irrele- 
vant. Amelia and Molly had 
been invited to Hampton, and 
had arrived: a flight of letters 
had been sent off and some 
answers received: a formal an- 
nouncement had been de- 
spatched to the Press. This 
bubbling of small events af- 
fected the lovers less than 
their friends, but it was 
pleasant enough in its way: 
like the effervescence of wine 
it seemed a natural, though not 
an essential, quality of the ex- 
hilarating draught at their lips. 

The October morning was 
bright and very calm—as bright 
and calm as that other day 
of a hundred years ago, when 
the place in all its beauty 
had been only the drop-scene 
of a deserted stage. To-day 
the garden looked more like 
a painted scene than ever— 
its loveliness seemed no longer 
to be born of growth or ripen- 
ing, but to be all one piece 
of made perfection, inanimate 
and changeless—only now there 
was a sense of life and ex- 
pectation behind the curtain. 

“Darling,” said Percy in the 
low voice that is like a 
touch, ‘“‘do you remember our 
talk about dramatic and idyl- 
lic places? I think I agree 
with you now.” 

“How fortunate!” 

“But I mean it. I used to 
think nothing was dramatic 
unless it was ‘tuppence col- 
oured.’” 

“Whereas now?” 


“‘ Now I’m inclined to think 
that there’s no effective colour- 
ing except what we put on 
for ourselves.” 

‘“* How true!” 

Her mockery was the most 
delicious irritant he had ever 
known; he felt himself deli- 
cately corrugated with laugh- 
ter, like sand beneath the 
small irresistible ripples of a 
sparkling tide. The next mom- 
ent he perceived his mother 
and sister advancing from 
beyond the sundial, each with 
a@ newspaper in hand. 

“Well,” cried Molly, “you 
are announced all right, but 
you can’t think how absurd 
you look.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why, you’re both engaged 
to people of the same name— 
with all the directory to choose 
from! It’s like the peas in 
Hans Andersen — they were 
green, the pod was green, they 
thought the whole world must 
be green.” 

“Now, when you've done 
chattering,” remarked Amelia, 
“T’ve got some letters to show 
Percy.” 

“Oh! please, not now,” he 
cried. “Althea and I were 
just going for a walk.” 

“Certainly not,” said Althea. 
“T particularly want to hear 
those letters.” 

“But couldn’t they wait till 
lunch-time ?” 

“Percival!” said Molly 
severely, “what do you sup- 
pose Thea took the place for, 
if it was not for the per- 
quisites ? ” 

“This is what Mr Mundy 
says,” began Amelia, but upon 
second thoughts she handed 
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the letter over to be read in 
silence. 

“Your letter almost took 
my breath. Two such pieces 
of news at once have seldom 
come my way. But I suppose 
they are in reality one —or 
at least two counterbalancing 
terms in the same treaty, if 
the young people will forgive 
me for using such a word. I 
am sorry you thought that 
I should not be pleased with 
the arrangement, and I hasten 
to assure you of my cordial 
sympathy and approval. Sir 
William seems to have behaved 
quite as generously as any one 
could have expected. The sum 
you name is a very substantial 
acknowledgment, and will re- 
lieve Percy of any feeling of 
inequality of fortune. He isa 
lucky young dog, if I may say 
so, to have caught so solid a 
shadow in place of the reality 
he dropped. Of course I can- 
not help thinking he would 
have come off still better—a 
great deal better—if he had 
persevered with his claim, but 
when the pinch comes it is 
always training that tells, and 
his education has been too 
much on the old unscientific 
lines for his choice to be really 
free. However, since you are 
satisfied, all is well, and you may 
be sure that no one wishes him 
happiness more sincerely than 
I do, for his own sake and his 
father’s, and perhaps even more, 
my dear Amelia, for yours.” 

Percy and Althea looked at 
one another: their eyes, like 
heliograph mirrors, exchanged 
messages, and the messages 
seemed to be full of humour, 
but not a word was spoken. 
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“Well, Percy,” cried Molly, 
“what do you think of Father 
Mundy ?—hits you off to a dot, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Dear Mr Mundy!” said 
Amelia, with sympathy for 


everybody, “but he doesn’t 
quite understand, does he 
Perey?” 


“He is right about one 
thing,” Molly insisted, ‘“ Luck’s 
the word: it isn’t often that 
a dog can drop his bone and 
have it.” 

“My dear child,” said her 
mother, ‘Percy did what he 
thought right, and those who 
do that always have their re- 
ward.” 

“Most unfair, I call it,” re- 
torted Molly. But she failed 
to draw Percy, who was already 
beginning his Uncle Roland’s 
letter. 

“ Your news is good hearing, 
and your comments on it even 
more so. If happiness can be 
obtained in this world, Perey 
has gone the right way to find 
it, and deserves all he gets. 
He has had plenty of difficulties 
—wrong notions suggested to 
him at every turn—the way he 
has checked his bearings and 
come through the fog is worthy 
of his father. It is born, not 
taught,—that eye for the stars. 
I’m glad he is going into politics 
—very glad that he is escaping 
from the Bar, and from Mundy- 
ism too. No doubt there must 
be lawyers and men of science, 
but who would be an umpire 
or a ground-man if he had a 
chance of playing in the game 
himself? Not Percy, at any- 
rate—life is his job. I wish 
him joy of it with all my heart.” 

Again the lovers looked up 
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from their reading : again their 
eyes met, but this time Althea’s 
were full of something tenderer 
than humour. That phrase 
about the stars sounded a note 
to which her own thoughts had 
more than once vibrated. She 
gave the letter back to Amelia 
and glanced again at Percy, 
this time in readiness to be 
gone. In both of them the 
impulse was quickened by the 
sound of yet more voices ap- 
proaching,—Sir William and 
Edward were coming through 
the doorway in the wall that 
led from the other garden. 

“T hope you will let my 
grandfather see those letters,” 
Althea said, as she began to 
move away in the opposite 
direction, “then we could all 
talk about them—later.” 

Percy followed her quickly 
and silently along the green 
alley: past the sundial they 
went, across the courtyard and 
through the house. No voice 
recalled them, but they did not 
feel safe until they had closed 
the iron gates of the forecourt 
behind them and were making 
for the high ridge of the down. 

Perey walked with a kind of 
expanding energy, as if a 
spring had been released within 
him: from time to time he 
looked at Althea and smiled 
with a wordless invitation to 
share his outburst. At last 
she spoke. 


THE 
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“T don’t exactly know why 
we are running away.” 

“T do — for the joy of 
escaping.” 

“Yes, but escaping what?” 

“Everything, everybody, the 
world!” 

“The world we are to live 
in?” 

“We are not! We are 
going to find a new one of 
our own. Come along!” and 
away he went up the hill 
faster than before. Under the 
brow stood a huge stack, with 
loose straw at the foot of it. 
He threw himself down and 
she sat beside him. Below 
them lay the house they had 
left, its quiet grey front shin- 
ing softly in the misty October 
sunlight, small and perfect. 

“How far away it seems 
already,” she said. 

He did not answer her im- 
mediately: his memory was 
busy with all the to and fro 
of the emotions which that 
house had brought upon him— 
it seemed too distant and too 
much like a painted show to 
have ever set in motion the 
swinging tides of life and pur- 
pose. His mood fell to quieter 
and quieter reflection. 

“Yes,” he replied at last, 
“it is not a place at all, it 
is just a poem. What would 
you have done if I had suc- 
ceeded in making prose of it?” 

‘‘T wonder,” said Althea. 


END. 
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THE R. P. IN FRANCE. 


THE battle for the R. P. (the 
proportional representation in 
Parliament of all political 
parties in the country) has 
been commenced in earnest in 
the French Chamber. It has 
already resulted in the over- 
throw of the Monis Cabinet, 
and may cause the downfall 
of others. It is true M. 
Monis was not placed in a 
minority for opposing that 
reform, as he had from his 
bed sent a declaration to 
the Chamber adhering to 
the principle of the R. P., 
and the Ministers’ votes were 
counted in the majority of 341 
Deputies who rejected M. Mala- 
vialle’s amendment, raising 
the previous question, support- 
ed by only 223 “ Arrondisse- 
mentiers” (the partisans of 
the maintenance of the small 
district voting). The victory 
of the proportionalists, includ- 
ing the members of the 
Government, was all the more 
unpalatable to the arrondisse- 
mentiers because these latter 
had hoped to the very last 
moment that M. Monis, who 
was well known to draw in- 
spiration from M. Combes the 
ex-Premier, and the most de- 
termined adversary of the 
R.P., would remain faithful to 
his previously expressed hostil- 
ity to the reform. However, 
in his anxiety to retain office 
he unhesitatingly threw his 
opinions overboard in the same 
way as he had a few days 
before modified them on the 
question of the reintegration 


of the revolutionary railway 
strike leaders in the posts they 
formerly occupied. M. Monis 
gained the victory with the 
proportionalists as his allies, 
but only a couple of days later 
he was placed in a minority 
by the arrendissementiers on 
the question of the supreme 
command of the army, concern- 
ing which no one took any 
special interest. It was the 
revenge of the arrondisse- 
mentiers, who had on all 
matters except the R. P. con- 
stituted a considerable portion 
of the Government majority. 
The determined opposition of 
the arrondissementiers to the 
adoption of the reform has 
created a dangerous situation 
from which, in the opinion of 
many politicians, no issue but 
the dissolution of the Chamber 
can be found. However, in 
reality the deadlock for useful 
legislation already existed pre- 
viously, and had been clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that 
Parliament had not succeeded 
in even voting the budget for 
the present year, though it 
should have been adopted be- 
fore the end of 1910. The 341 
proportionalists who voted 
against the Malavialle amend- 
ment comprised Radicals, 
Radical - Socialists, Unified 
Socialists, and pure Socialists, 
usually supporting the Govern- 
ment, as well as moderate 
Republicans, Royalists, and 
Imperialists. The new Cail- 
laux Ministry, representing 
what is called “republican 
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concentration,” must depend 
for its existence on the votes 
of a large fraction of the pro- 
portionalists, and yet it must 
content the arrondissementiers, 
because they are for the most 
part members of the Govern- 
ment majority. To satisfy 
them the Government must 
repudiate the R. P., but if it 
should do so it will lose the 
support of men whose votes 
are indispensable to its vital- 
ity. That is the dilemma which 
causes so many people to de- 
clare the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment is necessary. 

But the arrondissementiers 
are not at all in favour of that 
solution. They know, in the 
first place, that of the thirty- 
three Deputies who abstained, 
for one reason or another, 
from voting on the Malavialle 
amendment, the greater num- 
ber are proportionalists ; and, 
in the second place, that an 
appeal to the country being 
made on the question of 
electoral reform would lead to 
their ranks being considerably 
thinned. It being, from their 
point of view, above all things 
necessary to avoid a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, they had 
—on the pretext that so im- 
portant a reform could not 
be effected without the union 
and willing collaboration of all 
Republicans after the rejec- 
tion of the Malavialle amend- 
ment—recourse to the recon- 
stitution of the union of the 
four Republican groups, com- 
prising both partisans and 
adversaries of the R. P. They 
no longer demanded the main- 
tenance of the present small 
district system of voting, and 
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yielded so far as to accept 
the idea of what they called 
the fair representation in the 
Chamber of the political min- 
orities in the country. The 
plenary meeting of the four 
Republican groups nominated 
sixteen delegates to seek a 
compromise acceptable to all 
Republicans. The outcome of 
the delegates’ deliberations was 
the almost unanimous adoption 
of a resolution to demand the 
modification of Clause 1 of the 
Electoral Reform Bill, which 
stipulated, “The members of 
the Chamber of Deputies are 
elected by Scrutin de Liste 
with proportional representa- 
tion.” The delegates opposed 
to the R. P. objected to the 
words “proportional represen- 
tation,” which were, it is true, 
ineorrect, because the Bill, as 
presented to the Chamber, 
conferred advantages on the 
majority. It was therefore de- 
cided unanimously, with the 
abstention of M. Millerand, by 
the sixteen delegates, to pro- 
pose to the Republican groups, 
to the Government, and, 
lastly, to the Chamber, to 
substitute in Clause 1 the 
words, “with the representa- 
tion of the minorities in con- 
formity with the following 
dispositions,” for the words, 
‘“‘with proportional representa- 
tion.” That text was at once 
submitted to M. Caillaux, who 
accepted it without hesitation ; 
and when, the same afternoon, 
it was on 3rd July discussed 
in the Chamber, it was adopted 
by 303 votes against 244. 
Clause 1 thus amended, and 
embodying the principle of the 
electoral reform, was then 
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adopted by 566 votes against 
only 4. The alteration of what 
may be called the title of the 
Bill was in itself justified, as 
it is undeniably a more cor- 
rect announcement of the 
stipulations of the projected 
measure. However, there are 
good reasons for believing the 
Republican anti-proportional- 
ists will, during the discussion 
of the other clauses of the 
Bill, seek to obtain other and 
more important concessions in 
favour of the majority, and 
thus “saboter” the reform. 
Ever since the promulgation 
of the Republican constitution 
of 25th February 1875, the 
electoral law has been a stum- 
bling-block to the harmonious 
working of the democratic in- 
stitutions of France. So early as 
1880 the Scrutin d’Arrondisse- 
ment (voting by small districts) 
established with the Republic, 
and by which each Deputy re- 
presents nothing more than a 
small constituency, was found 
so detrimental to the superior 
interests of the country that 
M. Bardoux presented a Bill to 
the Chamber for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Scrutin de Liste 
(voting by departments). At 
that moment the Chamber was 
so divided on the question that 
when, after long delay, the 
measure came on for discussion 
in 1881, it required all Gam- 
betta’s eloquence to obtain the 
comparatively small majority 
of 65 votes in its favour. The 
victory was not, however, de- 
finitive, for the Senate, by 184 
votes against 114, refused even 
to pass to the discussion of the 
clauses of the Bill. That check 
created no great astonishment, 





because M. Barodet had just 
presented to the Chamber a 
proposal for the revision of the 
constitution, with the avowed 
object of obtaining the sup- 
pression of the Upper As- 
sembly. It was, nevertheless, 
only a temporary check, due to 
the strained relations existing 
between the two legislative 
bodies. 

The pernicious effects of 
the Scrutin d’ Arrondissement, 
which led Deputies toallow local 
considerations to determinetheir 
votes on questions of vital gen- 
eral interest, becoming every 
day more and more apparent, 
M. Constans in 1884 re-pre- 
sented M. Bardoux’s proposal 
for the establishment of the 
Scrutin de Liste. During the 
debate in the Chamber the 
measure was opposed chiefly 
on account of the dangers at- 
tending its application. Many 
departments of France were 
far from being republicanised, 
and it was argued the Imperi- 
alists and Monarchists would 
probably seek to profit by the 
Scrutin de Liste to make a sort 
of plebiscite in favour of their 
respective pretenders. The 
Bill was, however, adopted in 
March 1885, with the over- 
whelming majority of 402 votes 
against 91. After being modi- 
fied in some comparatively im- 
material details by the Senate, 
the reform, such as it had been 
voted by the Upper Assembly, 
was ratified by the Chamber 
almost without debate, with 
the majority of 305 vote 
against 71, and promulgated 
as law on 16th June 1885. 

Events soon showed the 
fears to which expression had 
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been given in Parliament were 
not chimerical. The Imperial- 
ist and Monarchical agitation 
assumed such threatening pro- 
portions that a law banishing 
from the country the chiefs 
of families having reigned in 
France, and prohibiting all the 
members of those families from 
serving in the Army or Navy, 
was promulgated on 23rd June 
1886. At that moment Gen- 
eral Boulanger was already 
War Minister. Professing to 
be actuated by the most ele- 
vated republican principles, he 
sought to increase his popu- 
larity by expelling the Duc 
d’Aumale from France on the 
ground that he had insulted 
the President of the Republic 
by addressing him a letter in 
which he said, among other 
things, it was beyond the 
President’s power to deprive 
officers of their military grades, 
and that consequently in spite 
of all he remained ‘General, 
Prince Henri d’Orleans, Duc 
d’Aumale.” It is needless to 
relate the rapid march of 
events which led to General 
Boulanger—soon, in spite of 
this incident, suspected of 
at least connivance with the 
Monarchists—presenting him- 
self as candidate for election 
as Deputy in so many depart- 
ments at the same time in the 
autumn of 1888, and a little 
later, on 27th January 1889, 
in Paris, where he was elected 
by 244,070 votes against 
162,520 polled by the repub- 
lican candidate, M. Jacques. 
That was the culminating 
point of the General’s career, 
and had he on that Sunday 
evening marched on the Elysée 


at the head of the immense 
multitude who acclaimed him, 
it is doubtful whether the 
Republic would have survived 
the blow. However that may 
be, the Senate and Chamber 
hastened to repeal the electoral 
law instituting the Scrutin de 
Liste, which had facilitated 
the plebiscitary movement, and 
to substitute for it the dis- 
carded Scrutin d’Arrondisse- 
ment. That measure, which 
was voted by the Chamber on 
llth February 1889, and 
quickly ratified by the Senate, 
also provided against any re- 
newal of the attempt at a 
plebiscite by prohibiting can- 
didates from presenting them- 
selves for election in more than 
one electoral district at a time. 

Since then the Republic has 
been so greatly consolidated 
in France that none but small 
minorities refuse to regard it as 
the definitive form of govern- 
ment. However, it is curious 
to note that if its continued 
existence runs any danger, the 
peril comes from the Scrutin 
d’Arrondissement, the mode of 
electing Deputies which may 
be said to have been readopted 
in 1889 to ensure its prolonged 
existence. Little by little, and 
especially during the last ten or 
dozen years, the corruption and 
favouritism it engenders have 
assumed such proportions that 
discontent has become general. 
And that is not astonishing, 
because, thanks to it, the 
anti-religious Masonic majority 
in Parliament maintain their 
creatures in power though 
they do not represent the 
majority in the country, Their 
tactics are as simple as they 
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are disgraceful to the régime. 
Every Prefect, Sub-Prefect, and 
Government official, whether he 
be a high magistrate or a 
simple schoolmaster or post- 
man, is expected to work each 
in his sphere for the success 
of the candidate promising his 
support to the Government, 
and there are very few who 
fail to do so, because they all 
know the continued possession 
of their post, or their pro- 
motion, depends on their zeal 
for the masters of the day. 
And then each of those official 
candidates, to secure a seat in 
the Chamber, and the enjoy- 
ment of the annual stipend of 
£600 attached to it, indulges 
in all sorts of promises to his 
constituents, who are careful 
to remind him of them when 
he is elected. The promises 
mostly concern local or private 
affairs, and if they happen to 
clash with the general interests 
of the country, the Deputy 
must either risk losing his seat 
at the next election or sacrifice 
his country to his little elec- 
toral district,—that is to say, 
to his private interest. 

Then the reform of the 
adminstration is rendered im- 
possible by the Scrutin d’Ar- 
rondissement, because every 
deputy knows that to vote the 
suppression of a single useless 
post might cost him his seat 
in Parliament. Moreover, he 
has almost always to provide 
berths for the sons of influential 
electors, and however gross the 
fault of, say, a schoolmaster, 
police official, or postman, he 
dare not interfere or demand 
his removal. With the exist- 
ence of the Scrutin d’Arron- 





dissement there can be no hope 
of effecting the long-talked-of 
reform of the suppression of 
the many hundreds of useless 
Sub-Prefectures, which are in 
reality little else than Govern- 
ment electioneering agencies, 
Indeed the Scrutin d’Arron- 
dissement, which deprives the 
deputy of his liberty and makes 
him the slave of his electors, 
whose private interests he must 
defend even to the detriment 
of those of the whole of France, 
seems to be at the root of all 
the ills from which the country 
is so manifestly suffering. A 
vast number of people seem to 
imagine that France can be 
extricated from this deplorable 
situation, aptly termed “la 
mare stagnante” (stagnant 
pool), by the method of elec- 
tion practised successfully in 
Belgium since 1900, and which, 
while securing the proportional 
representation in Parliament of 
the political minorities in the 
country as well as the represen- 
tation of the majority, frees 
deputies from the tyranny of 
their constituents. The parti- 
sans of this system, commonly 
known as the R. P., contend 
its establishment will make it 
comparatively easy to operate 
the necessary administrative 
reforms, and to adopt social 
laws calculated to improve 
the condition of the working 
classes, and thus to ensure the 
internal peace and welfare of the 
land. Indeed the R. P. is re- 
garded by its fervent partisans 
as a panacea for all the ills with 
which France is afflicted, and as 
destined to usher in a new era 
of prosperity. It would per- 
haps be too much to expect all 
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those high hopes to be realised, 
but it may not be unreasonable 
to hope that if the system of a 
just proportional representation 
in the Chamber of the political 
parties in the country be loyally 
applied, France will be freed 
from the tyranny of the Free- 
masons and Jews who, though 
constituting nothing more than 
a minority of French citizens, 
have held the land so long in 
their grip. 

The electoral reform Bill for 
the introduction of the R. P. now 
before the French Chamber is 
due to the initiative and ener- 
getic action of M. Charles 
Benoist. During many months 
previous to the general elections 
of 1910 that convinced partisan 
of the great advantages to be 
derived from the proportional 
representation in the Chamber 
of the political minorities in 
the country, as well as of 
the majority, supported by 
numerous deputies of various 
shades of political opinion, 
carried on an active campaign 
throughout the whole of France 
in favour of the reform. The 
success of their preaching was 
so considerable that even the 
Government could not afford 
to disregard it. In his great 
electioneering address M. 
Briand, then Prime Minister, 
was constrained to treat the 
R. P. as one of the main ques- 
tions on which Universal Suf- 
frage had to pronounce. His 
attitude was, however, far from 
being a frank and loyal accept- 
ance of the projected reform. 
He declared he accepted the 
R. P., but the outlines he gave 
of the Bill on the subject he 
said he would present to the 
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Chamber’ indicated clearly the 
object he had in view was not 
to substitute a fair method of 
consulting the country for the 
corrupt small district voting, 
but to disarm the partisans of 
the proportional representation 
by adopting the name of their 
system while perverting it to 
the advantage of the Govern- 
ment majority. As a matter 
of fact, M. Briand tried to cajole 
the electors by proclaiming he 
accepted the R. P., entailing 
the adoption of the Scrutin de 
Liste (voting by departments), 
and by pretending he wished 
to improve on the method of 
applying it practised in Belgium 
since 1900. Without explain- 
ing all the details of his plan, 
he contended it would be neces- 
sary to arrange the electoral 
districts by joining certain 
portions of one department to 
parts of others, &c.,—that is 
to say, to manipulate the con- 
stituencies with the ill-dieguised 
aim of favouring the Govern- 
ment supporters. That was, 
however, of little consequence 
compared to the other stipula- 
tions he made for his support 
of the R. P., and which tended 
towards the yet more complete 
exclusion from Parliament of 
the representatives of the politi- 
cal minorities in the country. 
For the absolutely propor- 
tional representation of the 
electors it is evidently neces- 
sary to add together the votes 
polled by all the lists, and to 
divide the grand total by the 
number of deputies allotted 
to the electoral district. If a 
department constituting an 
electoral district has the right 
to, say, five seats in the Cham- 
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ber, and the Government par- 
tisans, the Conservative oppo- 
sition, and the Socialists should 
have presented lists, the total 
number of votes recorded 
would be divided by 5, and the 
quotient would be the divisor 
to be applied to the totals of 
each list. It is only in the 
almost impossible case of the 
divisor being an exact propor- 
tion of each of the three totals 
that the seats could be allotted 
with absolute justice to each 
of the three parties. That 
could only be done if, for an 
example, the number of electors 
recording their votes had been 
100,000 and the totals of the 
three lists, say, 20,000, 20,000, 
and 60,000. 20,000 being the 
electoral quotient obtained by 
dividing 100,000, the number 
of voters by 5, the number of 
deputies to be elected, the lists 
would respectively have the 
right to 1, 1, and 3 seats in 
the Chamber. It goes with- 
out saying the candidates 
elected would be those standing 
the highest on the various lists. 
In practice, such a case would 
never present itself, so that 
there would always be one or 
more seats remaining to be 
allotted after the division by 
the electoral divisor. 

M. Briand declared the un- 
allotted seat or seats should be 
attributed to the list having 
in the division already secured 
the largest number of seats; 
and not content with that ad- 
vantage for the majority, he 
contended that the electoral 
quotient must not be obtained 
by dividing the number of 
electors who recorded their 
votes, but the number of per- 
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sons inscribed on the electoral 
roll by the number of deputies 
to be elected. Now he knew 
very well that, since the pro- 
clamation of the third Republic 
in France, the proportion of 
electors going to the poll has, 
with only one exception in 
1876, always been below 50 
per cent of the persons pos- 
sessing the electoral franchise. 
M. Briand, therefore, while pro- 
fessing to accept the propor- 
tional representation of the 
minorities, in reality proposed 
to swamp them yet more effect- 
ually by attributing all the 
unrecorded votes to the major- 
ity! His method of applying 
the R. P. would have resulted 
in the majority obtaining not 
only all the odd votes, but 
also the votes of all the ab- 
stainers. 

In order to secure the support 
of the candidates at the general 


elections for his proposal, he . 


tried to bribe them with the 
suggestion that the reform 
could with advantage be com- 
pleted by making the Chamber 
a@ permanent assembly renew- 
able by quarters or thirds every 
two or three years. Fortun- 
ately, the suceess of those 
manceuvres was not so great 
as M. Briand had expected. 
Of the 597 deputies constitut- 
ing the present Chamber, the 
attitude of 3 towards the 
R. P. at the general elections 
has not been officially ascer- 
tained. However, of the re- 
maining 594 deputies, the 
official statistics show that 
103 made no allusion to elec- 
toral reform, 35 demanded the 
maintenance of the status quo, 
31 the maintenance of the 
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small districts, but with as 
near as possible an equal num- 
ber of voters in each, 62 the 
Scrutin de Liste alone, 271 the 
Scrutin de Liste with the 
R. P., and 29 electoral reform 
without any indication of its 
character. 

In his report te the Cmte, 
M. Arthur Groussier, speaking 
in the name of the Universal 
Suffrage Commission, to which 
the Government and other 
electoral reform bills were re- 
ferred, and which elaborated 
the present bill, urges Parlia- 
ment to adopt the Scrutin de 
Liste with the R. P., because of 
the 8,517,143 voters who par- 
ticipated in the last general 
elections, 4,442,800 pronounced 
unmistakably in favour of that 
method of consulting universal 
suffrage, whereas only 1,652,522 
clearly opposed it. Before 
quitting power, M. Briand was 
constrained by the overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Parlia- 
mentary Commission favour- 
able to the just representation 
of political minorities to make 
certain concessions. The Prime 





Minister nevertheless sought 
to reinforce the majority by 
adopting the number of per- 
sons inscribed on the electoral 
roll, and not that of those who 
record their votes, as the total 
to be divided by the number of 
seats to be filled. And not 
content with that, he de- 
manded that the seats re- 
maining over after the first 
division be allotted to those 
candidates who should have 
polled the largest number of 
votes after those to whom 
seats would have been al- 
ready allotted. It was, in- 
deed, a disguised means of 
giving the majority the ad- 
vantage of all the votes of 
the abstainers. Thus, suppos- 
ing a department having the 
right to elect five deputies, 
and of there being 200,000 
persons on the electoral roll, 
of whom 50 per cent, or 
100,000, went to the poll, the 
figures with three competing 
lists — the Government par- 
tisans, the Conservative op- 
position, and the Socialists— 
might well be as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT PARTISANS CONSERVATIVE SocIaListT 
List. LIstT. List. 

M. Durand . . 15,000 Marquis de R.. 5,000 M. Pataud . 6,000 
M. Brion. . . 14,000 Comte de B. . 4,500 M. Jaures. . 5,000 
M. Esnault . . 11,000 M.deS.. . 4,000 M. Pelletan . 4,000 
M. Zola . . . 10,500 Duce de W. . 3,500 M. Vaillant . 3,000 
M.Tuchet . . 9,500 M. de X. 3,000 M. Déaeant . 2,000 

Total . . 60,000 Total . . 20,000 Total . . 20,000 





The electoral quotient would, 
by M. Briand’s method, be 
found by dividing 200,000, the 
number of persons on the 
electoral roll, by 5, the 
number of deputies to be 
elected — 200,000 divided by 








5 gives 40,000. Consequently 
only one seat would be allotted 
by the division of the totals 
of the three lists representing 
respectively 60,000, 20,000, and 
20,000 votes, and that seat 
would be given to M. Durand, 
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heading the Government list. 
As by M. Briand’s method the 
four other seats would be dis- 
tributed to the candidates of 
the three lists who would have 
polled the largest number of 
votes, they would all go to the 
Government partisans—that is 
to say, to MM. Brion, Esnault, 
Zola, and Tuchet. On the other 
hand, as shown above, by divid- 
ing 100,000, the total number 
of voters, by 5, the number 
of Daputies to be elected, the 
result would be a perfectly 
equitable division of the seats 
in the Chamber. 

However, if it is certainly 
almost impossible that in prac- 
tice this latter case should 
present itself, there can be 
absolutely no doubt of the 
result of the application of 
M. Briand’s system. It would 
inevitably always tend to rein- 
force the majority. Even after 
giving way on that point, M. 
Briand and the few but active 
adversaries of the projected 
electoral reform in the Uni- 
versal Suffrage Commission of 
the Chamber sought to get the 
partisans of the R. P. to give 
to the majority all the seats 
unallotted by the division of 
the totals of the various lists 
by the electoral quotient. It 
is undoubtedly a difficult mat- 
ter to distribute those seats in 
an absolutely equitable manner. 
Several methods were proposed, 
but that which was supported 
by the most faithful partisans 
of the R. P. was the allotment 
of the remaining seat or seats 
to the list or lists having the 
largest number of unrepresent- 
ed votes, after deducting those 
votes already employed for the 


election of the Deputy or De- 
puties allotted to it or them. 
For example, again supposing 
five seats have to be filled, and 
that the total number of voters 
be 100,000, and that total 
be divided between three lists, 
A, B, and C having polled re- 
spectively 45,000, 30,000, and 
25,000 votes; list A, would by 
dividing its total by 20,000, 
the electoral quotient, be en- 
titled to two seats, list B to 1, 
and list Cto 1. The remaining 
seat would be given to list B 
because its unrepresented votes 
would be 10,000, whereas those 
of lists A and C would be only 
5000 each. Thus, lists A and 
B would both be represented 
in Parliament by two Deputies 
and list C by 1. 

As neither this method nor 
any of the others suggested for 
the distribution of the seats 
remaining unallotted after the 
division of the totals of the 
lists by the electoral quotient 
was approved, the Commission 
adopted an amendment pre- 
sented by M. Painlevé, accord- 
ing to which the lists of a 
similar political colour can 
before the election day enter 
into an arrangement to slump 
their unrepresented votes to- 
gether. That method, which 
has been named “apparente- 
ment,” however, contains a 
material concession to the par- 
tisans of the system of re- 
inforcing the majority, for it 
stipulates that if the total suf- 
frages of the allied lists amounts 
te the absolute majority of all 
the votes recorded at the elec- 
tion, the unallotted seat or seats 
are to be attributed toit. Con- 
sequently each group of allied 
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lists would in the first place 
receive a8 many seats as the 
total of their unrepresented 
votes might contain the elec- 
toral quotient, and then the 
group of allied lists which 
may have polled the absolute 
majority of the voters would 
obtain the still remaining seat 
or seats. To allot the seat or 
seats which may have been 
attributed in that manner to 
a group of allied lists, recourse 
is had to the largest average. 
The following example will 
render the working of the 
system quite elear. In a 
department having to elect 
seven Deputies, 105,000 voters 
go to the poll. 105,000 divided 
by 7 therefore gives the elec- 
toral quotient of 15,000. There 
being, say, three lists, A, with 
35,000 votes, gets 2 seats, and 
has 5000 unrepresented votes ; 
list B, with 18,000 votes, gets 
1 seat, and has 3000 unrepre- 
sented votes; and list C, with 
52,000 votes, gets 3 seats, and 
has 7000 unrepresented votes. 
6 seats are thus disposed of, 
but 1 still remains to be al- 
lotted. Lists A and B are 
allied, but their unrepresented 
votes, 5000 and 3000, making 
a total of only 8000, cannot 
claim the seat on the ground 
that their unrepresented votes 
are equal or superior to the 
electoral quotient, 15,000. But 
the total number of their votes, 
35,000 and 18,000, making a 
grand total of 53,000, or more 
than the absolute majority of 
the 105,000 votes recorded at 
the election, the allied lists are 
entitled to the remaining seat. 
To decide to which of the two 
allied lists the seat thus ob- 
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tained is to be given, the 
largest average is obtained by 
dividing the total of the suf- 
frages polled by each list by 
the number of seats already 
allotted to it, plus 1. List A 
having polled 35,000 votes, and 
having thus already obtained 2 
seats, 35,000 must be divided 
by 3, which gives 11,666; and 
list B having polled 18,000 
votes, and having already ob- 
tained 1 seat, 18,000 must be 
divided by 2, which gives 9000. 
List A, having the largest aver- 
age, gets the seat secured by, its 
alliance with list B. The com- 
plete result of the election is, 
therefore, list A, 3 seats; list 
B, 1 seat; and list C, 3 seats. 
Both M. Monis and M. Cail- 
laux after him accepted, it 
may be said reluctantly, the 
proposal for the electoral re- 
form comprising the adoption 
of the Scrutin de Liste, com- 
pleted by the proportional rep- 
resentation of all parties, be- 
cause they knew no Ministry 
rejecting it could hope for a 
prolonged existence. The pro- 
posed system of “‘apparente- 
ment” is, however, far from 
satisfying the pure proportion- 
alists, who see in that con- 
cession, and especially in the 
amendment which would per- 
mit electors to give all their 
votes to one man, or to divide 
them not only between can- 
didates whose names appear 
on the same list, but between 
men whose names figure on 
different lists, a device cal- 
culated to deprive the R. P. of 
all its advantages, and to per- 
petuate the abuses which for 
so many years have given 
French elections the character 
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of a contest between persons, 
and not that of a struggle for 
the victory of ideas. It may 
be incontestable that it is 
legitimate that each elector, in 
voting for a list, should be able 
to indicate his preferences for 
one or more candidates whose 
name or names appear on it; 
but to give him the power to 
vote at the same time for men 
whose names appear on dif- 
ferent lists, often representing 
most contradictory ideas, and 
to allow him to record all his 
votes in favour of one man, or 
to divide them between can- 
didates of conflicting parties, 
would seem to be the very 
reverse of an honest and 
rational electoral reform. 
Though contrary to the hope 
of the proportionalists, the 
Chamber failed to vote the 
clauses of the Electoral Reform 
Bill before separating on 12th 
July for the summer recess. It 
nevertheless decided to com- 
plete the discussion immedi- 
ately after the reassembling of 
Parliament in October next. 
The Chamber also adopted the 
clause stipulating that the 
electoral quotient shall be cal- 
culated on the number of per- 
sons recording their votes, and 
not on the number of citizens 
whose names are inscribed on 
the electoral rolls. That is a 
victory for the proportionalists. 
On the other hand, the ar- 
rondissementiers succeeded in 
obtaining a majority for an 
amendment ordering the divi- 
sion of an electoral district 
(department) into two parts 
in the case of its population 
entitling it to more than seven 
Deputies. As one representa- 


tive in the Chamber is to be 
allotted to every 70,000 in- 
habitants, that stipulation will 
affect 19 of the 87 departments 
of France, but will not alter 
the situation in Algeria and 
the other French colonies which 
send representatives to the 
Chamber in Paris. The pro- 
posal for the apparentement 
(the faculty of contracting 
alliances between lists to secure 
the seats unallotted by the 
division of the lists by the 
electoral quotient, as explained 
above) was adopted. 

So far the victory of the 
proportionalists is therefore 
mitigated, but their success 
satisfies M. Charles Benoist, 
their leader. Writing on the 
subject in ‘The Temps,’ he 
declares that the modification 
of Clause I., substituting “ with 
the representation of the min- 
orities in the country in con- 
formity with the following 
dispositions,” for “with pro- 
portional representation,” is of 
little importance, because “if 
we have not the name we have 
the thing. We have the thing 
(R. P.), because the Chamber 
decided successively, first, by 
341 votes against 225 (Mala- 
vialle amendment), that the 
Scrutind’ Arrondissement (small 
district voting) is dead for ever ; 
second, by the unanimity of 
Deputies, minus four, that the 
method of voting shall be 
Scrutin de Liste (voting by 
departments), with the repre- 
sentation of the political 
minorities in the country ; and 
third, this time with complete 
unanimity, that the electoral 
quotient shall be fixed by divid- 
ing by the number of Deputies to 
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be elected the number of persons 
going to the poll, and not the 
number of citizens inscribed on 
the electoral roll. By that as- 
cending gradation, and with the 
constantly growing number of 
adhesions of persons who were 
at the outset the determined 
adversaries of the reform, the 
corrupt Scrutin d’Arrondisse- 
ment is changed into the rep- 
resentation of minorities, and 
that representation of minori- 
ties is being transformed into 
proportional representation.” 
In conclusion, after many 
other pertinent remarks, M. 
Charles Benoist says: “It no 
longer depends on any one 
whether the reform shall be 
effected or not, but it depends 
on all French citizens whether 
it be more or less complete 
and more or less equitable. 
Commenced by them, it is for 
them to achieve it. Towards 
the end of the summer recess 
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we shall recommence our cam- 
paign. Every Sunday we shall 
hold several public meetings in 
the provinces, and every week 
at least one great meeting in 
Paris. Three-quarters of the 
work is done. What remains 
to be done is nothing.” It is 
to be hoped this optimist view 
is justified, and in connection 
with it, it is important to note 
that the Parliamentary group 
for proportional representation, 
composed of Deputies belonging 
to all political parties, voted a 
resolution just before the begin- 
ning of the recess, once more 
affirming its determination to 
realise the reform without 
delay, and stating, ‘The group 
would consider any Ministry, 
whatever it might be, which 
should fail to give effectual and 
loyal support to the electoral 
reform as being in disaccord 
with the national will.” 
T. F. FARMAN. 
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OF all the picturesque scenes 
of which Edinburgh was the 
centre last month during the 
Royal Visit, there was none 
that so appealed to the writer 
as the moment when the 
King’s Royal Company of 
Archers turned into the gates 
of Holyrood House Palace as 
they marched to be, for the 
first time in their wonderful 
history, presented with new 
colours at the hands of the 
Sovereign it is their duty to 
guard. The history of the 
ancient walls of Holyrood 
House is so essentially the 
history of Scotland. The 
background to this historic 
monument to Scotch tradition 
and history was so essentially 
Scotch. The grey of a grey 
Scotch morning enveloped the 
Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s 
Seat in an atmosphere that 
blended with all the national 
characteristics in the scene 
that animated the Palace fore- 
court. A King’s Guard, fur- 
nished by the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, was 
turning out to salute the 
Royal Archers. With the cat- 
like tread of mountaineers, the 
pipers of the Royal Scots were 
playing the bowmen to their 
destination. The tout ensemble 
brought to the imagination the 
glorious picture of those qual- 
ities in manly strife, in fervid 
loyalty, and patriotic endeav- 
our which is the foundation of 
the great Scots race. 

What of this company of 
bowmen who, in their holly- 
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green tunics and eagle-plumed 
bonnets, so bore themselves 
with patrician confidence until 
they serried their ranks in front 
of Holyrood? It is the history 
and tradition of the best blood 
in Scotland for at least 300 
years. Itis probable that the 
history and tradition even goes 
further back than this. There 
is a pretty story, which, if we 
salve it from the historian’s 
pedantry, tells us that when 
they counted the cost on bloody 
Flodden’s field, the dead body 
of the Scottish king was 
found fenced in with a ring 
of slain archers. Bowmen of 
the King’s life-guard, faithful 
unto death. Itis probable that 
the custom of the Scottish 
kings of keeping in their 
service a corps of picked bow- 
men as @ bodyguard is even 
of greater antiquity than this 
tradition. This much history 
will allow us. The custom of 
maintaining Royal bodyguards 
of archers, drilled and organ- 
ised in a manner peculiar to 
the Scots, spread throughout 
Europe, so much so that some 
of the peculiar Scottish titles 
exist in European countries to 
this day. The high office of 
Captain-General, as known to- 
day in Spanish officialdom, is 
a relic of the original Captain- 
General who commanded the 
Royal Company of Archers in 
bonnets and kilts, while the 
London Train- bands also 
borrowed the style of Captain- 
General, which survives in 
the King’s office as chief of 
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the Honourable Artillery Com- 


pany. ; 

The first genuine record that 
exists in the Royal Company, 
however, is a medal affixed to 
the “ Musselburgh Arrow,” the 
most ancient record of the Com- 
pany. This gives the date 
of 1603. The oldest re- 
corded Charter, however, dates 
from the reign of Queen Anne. 
Archery was apparently at 
this time in need of encour- 
agement by local officialdom, 
for a clause in this Charter 
runs: “ Whereanent, and with 
all that might be objected 
against the same, we have 
dispensed, and for us and for 
our Royal successors, as im- 
mediate lawful superiors of 
the said Royal Company, in 
free blench-farm for ever, 
with free ingress and regress 
to all public butts, plains, and 
pasturages legally allotted both 
for shooting arrows with the 
bow at Random or at measured 
distances, and that freely, 
quietly, well, and in peace: 
Prohibiting by these presents 
all Magistrates, Sheriffs, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, Masters of 
Butts, and any others whom- 
soever, to cause any obstacle 
or impediment to the said 
Royal Company in the law- 
ful exercise of the ancient 
arms of Bows and Arrows, 
whether at measured dis- 
tances or at Random: Ren- 
dering therefor yearly, the said 
Royal Company, to us and our 
successors, one pair of barbed 
arrows at the Term of Whit- 
sunday, if asked only.” 


This quotation from the 
ancient Charter House is also 
made to show the antiquity of 
the final ceremony at Holyrood 
last month, when at the close 
of the Inspection by the King, 
the Captain-General (the Duke 
of Buccleuch), on bended knee, 
presented the “ Reddendo” to 
his Majesty, and the King con- 
firmed the contract which his 
Royal ancestress made three 
hundred years before by accept- 
ing the “ barbed arrows,” and 
said— 

“T accept the ‘ Reddendo’ 
from the Royal Company of 
Archers, my Bodyguard in 
Scotland, whose ancient rites 
and privileges it is my pleasure 
to recognise and maintain.” 

Somewhere in the period of 
1775 the Royal Company 
acquired the buildings known 
as “ Archers’ Hall,” which is 
still the Headquarters of the 
corps, and we have for that 
period the first real record of 
the fixed uniform of the organ- 
ised bowmen. There is in 
the Archers’ Hall a valuable 
Raeburn —a portrait of one 
Dr Nathaniel Spens,! a noted 
marksman of the day. He is 
wearing a holly-green coat, a 
green bonnet with a white- 
and-green hackle, and has a 
leather guard on his left wrist 
to save his sleeve from fraying 
by the catgut. The leading 
characteristics in the uniform, 
painted by Raeburn a hundred 
and fifty years ago, survive 
to-day in the appropriate 
dress of the Archers of the 
King’s Scottish Bodyguard. 





1*The History of the Royal Company of Archers,’ by Sir James Balfour 
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They wear a braided tunic 
of holly-green, piped with a 
rifleman’s scarlet on epaulettes, 
cuffs, belts, and overalls, The 
bonnet is finished with the 
Scots emblem, which fastens 
in place a rakish eagle plume. 
The belt is also finished with 
the same emblem, while at- 
tached to the girdle, in which 
are jauntily placed three 
arrows, is a scarlet tassel, a 
survival of the “arrow-wiper ” 
which it was customary for 
bowmen to carry in war to 
cleanse shafts that had to 
repeat their deadly message 
already successfully performed. 
A stout long-bow is carried 
in the hand, which, when white 
gloves are added, gives the 
Archer a distinctive character 
in bearing, dress, and armament, 
which renders him as unique 
as the gentlemen-at-arms who 
perform the same loyal func- 
tions at the Court of St James 
as the Archers fulfil at Holy- 
rood House Palace. 

The distinction of belonging 
to the Royal Company of 
Archers is one that is highly 
prized amongst “the best men 
in all Scotland.” The Royal 
Company includes in its ranks 
to-day, as it has always, the 
flower of the aristocracy of 
Scotland. The Captain-Gen- 
eral is the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Its four captains are Lord 
Wemyss, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Haddington, and Lord Home. 
As lieutenants it has Lord 
Elgin, Lord Balfour, Lord Pol- 
warth, and Lord Aberdeen. Its 
ensigns—and it is worthy of 
note that it is the sole military 
body in the world in which the 


rank of ensign survives—are 
Lord Tweeddale, Sir J. H. A. 
Macdonald, Lord Dalkeith, and 
the Duke of Abercorn: It pos- 
sesses another rank, namely, 
that of Brigadier. Of these 
latter officers there are twelve, 
which at the present moment 
include the Duke of Lennox 
(Richmond) and the Duke of 
Roxburghe: The rank and file 
contain many noblemen of Scot- 
land and the scions of nearly 
every noble and gentle house. 
Recruited upon a more or less 
hereditary basis, it is to-day far 
more a corps d’élite than were 
the companies of Scottish gen- 
tlemen who took service as 
archers in the foreign courts 
in the middle ages, or any 
other organised military body 
in the service of the King of 
the United Kingdom and the 
Emperor of India, 

In 1822 the Royal Company 
acted as bodyguard to King 
George IV. when he visited 
Edinburgh. On this occasion 
the “ Reddendo” was offered 
and accepted. In 1832 William 
IV. presented the Royal Com- 
pany with the colours that they 
surrendered at the Royal func- 
tion, and which the King re- 
ferred to as having been borne 
by them during four reigns. 
Queen Victoria, although she 
was so fond of Scotland, but 
rarely ordered those State 
occasions upon which the 
Royal Archers appear. In 
1842, however, they formed 
her bodyguard, and were really 
of service to her Majesty’s per- 
son, in keeping off her carriage 
the crowd which in its inquisi- 
tive loyalty at one time became 
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turbulent. In 1876 the Royal 
Company was present at the 
unveiling of the Scottish Me- 
morial Statue of the Prince 
Consort. In 1881 the late 
Queen reviewed the Scottish 
Volunteers in the Queen’s Park, 
Holyrood House, and was fur- 
nished with a guard of her 
Royal Archers. In 1886 the 
Queen again officially visited 
Edinburgh, and the Royal 
Archers were mustered for the 
occasion. In 1888, when the 
Queen opened the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Industry, 
Science, and Art at Glasgow, 
the Bedyguard of Bowmen was 
again on duty. The late King 
Edward saw the holly - green 
tunics on two occasions, namely, 
when he held the great Volun- 
teer Review that preceded the 
inauguration of the Territorial 


Force, and when he made his 
official visit to Edinburgh. 

Of the patriotism, loyalty, 
and esprit de corps that is locked 
up in the Scottish hearts be- 
neath the holly-green tunics of 
the Royal Archers, there was a 
touching example at the cere- 
mony of the dedication of the 
Thistle Chapel at St Giles’ 
Cathedral, when the aged Lord 
Home, the eldest member of 
the Royal Company, was sup- 
ported up the aisle of the 
Cathedral by two stalwart 
Archers. As the aged officer 
with tottering steps took his 
post as King’s duty-man, one 
felt the influence of the 
magnetism of tradition and 
patriotism. The Royal Com- 
pany of Archers is the em- 
bodiment of this great mag- 
netism. 
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There is an Irish legend that in old times fairies mixed with the. 
human race, and that one or two families owe their beauty to an 
intermarriage with a fairy. 


A LITTLE strain of music came creeping through my dream ;— 
I woke, and rose and listened, afraid and very still. 

Out of the deep blue darkness I saw the pale stars gleam, 
And heard the fairy harping echo from hill to hill. 


Then softly as a shadow I stole across my room, 
I drew the casement open and looked into the night. 

I saw the white moon’s circle clear-cut against the gloom, 
And all my old time comrades were dancing in its light. 


They laughed and caught my fingers, they drew me through 
the air, 
They bound my neck with daisies and shod my feet with 
dew. 
“Still half of you is shadow, and you are very fair, 
Dance, dance,” they cried, ‘‘O sister, dance while the night 
is new!” 


Ah, then I whirled the measure old in the days of Finn, 
I sang the spells I whispered when Erin’s kings were 
young, 
And through our sweet wild dancing bats flitted out and in, 
And owls, deep in the forest, made answer when we'd sung. 


And ever louder, louder, I heard the harp-strings speak, 
And ever faster, faster, the magic ring was spun, 
Till in the far horizon there came a pale grey streak 
That glowed and spread to silver to tell that night was 
done. 


Then tiny arms enclosed me,—frail threads of gossamer,— 
And words like rippling waters were murmuring all around : 

“Nay, she shall stay for ever! What need has he of her, 
Our little lost companion to-night at last is found.” 
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Their dear, bad magie drew me, I had no wish to stay, 
My soul was drifting from me as passing fancies fly,— 

I followed, followed, followed, and still they led the way, 
When suddenly above me I heard a smothered ory. 


The cry that every dawning hears over all the earth, 
When young lambs call their mothers and baby birds 
awake ; 
I wept and laughed a little in shamed and tender mirth, 
And even as I listened the spell began to break. 


The fairy forms grew fainter as one by one they fled, 
And soon the sun was shining across the dewy lawn. 
Then . . . then I heard the rhythm of rocking over- 
head 
Whilst I stood there deserted and shivered in the dawn. 


Across the hall I hurried, eager and tired and cold, 
Up, up, the shadcwed stairway, along the polished floor ;— 
The sun streamed through my chamber, flooding it all with 
gold,— 
Softly I crossed the threshold and softly closed the door. 


He turned and smiled upon me:—‘ Where have you been?” 
he said; 
“To hear the thrush sing matins? To hear the hare-bells 
chime ? 


For all the pearls of morning shine on your golden head, 
And as you come your footsteps are marked by the scent 
of thyme. 


“Where have you been, Mavourneen? Your eyes are full of 
tears, 
Your heart is beating, beating, like muffled drums, my 
sweet.” 
“T dreamt that old enchantment of soulless, loveless years 
Had dazed my eyes with beauty and freed my shackled 
feet. 
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“T dreamt my son was crying, crying—as now—for me, 
And I so far had wandered I never heard his cries. 

I dreamt I found a kingdom that was but phantasy, 
That for a night of madness I yielded Paradise. 


“But listen, you who won me from out another sphere, 
Who quickened me to loving and wooed my blood to fire ;— 
When in the “haunted valleys and on the hills you hear 
The little tripping footsteps, the lilt of harp and lyre; 


“Then forge my chains yet stronger and draw me closer yet, 
And start the cradle swinging the rhythmic song of Home, 
For something deep within me can never quite forget 
The nights that set us dancing, the moon that bade us 


roam.” 


MILDRED HUXLEY. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION—THE ABSURDITY OF THE SYLLABUS— 
PAYMENT BY RESULTS—MR HOLMES’S PICTURE—‘ WHAT IS AND 
WHAT MIGHT BE’—A SCHOOL IN UTOPIA — MR RUNCIMAN’S 


VIEWS — “THE RIGHT ORIGIN’ 


?.— UNTAINTED BRIXTON — THE 


PROPER TEACHING OF HISTORY——-THE TYRANNY OF THE WHIGS 
—MOWBRAY MORRIS—-SCHOLAR AND MAN OF LETTERS. 


Few enterprises have ever 
been undertaken with so light- 
hearted a dogmatism as the 
enterprise of compulsory educa- 
tion. It was inspired by the 
lack of imagination which 
characterised the mid-Victorian 
era. The worthy gentlemen 
who devised the system were 
filled with the unreasoning zeal 
of their epoch. They believed 
in good faith that what in their 
optimism had seemed profitable 
for them was profitable for all. 
They had found a knowledge 
of geography useful in their 
counting-houses. Therefore let 
all the boys and girls in the 
world study geography. They 
delighted to quote the wit and 
wisdom of Charles James Fox 
at their dinner-tables, and were 
convinced that there was no 
remote village in the kingdom 
where history might not be 
taught with advantage. In 
their desire to find new markets 
for their wares they had dis- 
covered the value of foreign 
tongues, and so they encour- 
aged the invention of School 
Board French,—a_ stranger 
dialect, and more difficult to 
be understood, than the French 
of Stratford-atte-Bow. In 
brief, they resolved to clip and 
cut all schools, urban and rural, 
to their own pattern, and they 
did not know that they were 





offering to all the poor victims 
of elementary education stones 
for bread. 

The mistake they made was 
the mistake made by all Whig 
reformers, who confidently be- 
lieve that their own morality, 
their own intelligence, their 
own education, are ideals which 
every class in the community 
would do well to realise. When 
Macaulay went to India, he 
took with him his mind of inex- 
perience. Under Eastern skies 
he learned nothing; he forgot 
nothing. But he was sure 
that the needs of India were 
the needs of Clapham, and 
that since ‘Paradise Lost’ 
had been a comfort to him, 
it should be learned in all the 
schools of our great depend- 
eney. The sin of imposing the 
Western system of education 
upon India is now generally 
understood. The many crimes 
committed by Indians during 
the past few years are the 
direct outcome of half-know- 
ledge, and should be a warn- 
ing to all those who without 
thought for the future would 
inflict their own narrow views 
upon all and sundry. What 
Macaulay and his _ friends 
achieved in India, the reck- 
less framers of our Education 
Acts achieved for England. 
They forgot the infinite variety 
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of human interest and human 
talent. They forgot the ob- 
vious differences which sep- 
arate town and country. Uni- 
formity was what they aimed 
at—uniformity of subject, uni- 
formity of system, uniformity 
of tuition. They insisted that 
all children, wise and foolish, 
big and small, should be driven 
through their inexorable mill. 
And with the best intentions 
in the world they ensured the 
complete failure of elementary 
education. 

By the cunning device of a 
syllabus, binding on all schools 
alike, they did their best to 
evolve a useless type. The 
middle-class idea of clerkship 
was ever before them. They 
divided their victims sharply 
from the common necessities 
of life. The children of the 
countryside were rendered un- 
fit for their customary occu- 
pations. The thatcher and 
warrener disappeared from our 
midst, and we were given in his 
place an imperfectly equipped 
office-boy, who could neither 
read intelligently nor write 
legibly. And to make con- 
fusion worse confounded, those 
children, who proved them- 
selves incapable of profiting by 
the lessons provided for them, 
were compelled to waste a 
longer time at school than 
their cleverer companions. So 
absurd a system could have 
but one result: it vastly in- 
creased the number of useless 
voters, and swelled the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

A worse injustice was done 
te the children by the economic 
policy which governed the 
schools. An age which could 


not look beyond supply and 
demand, rewards and punish- 
ments, was naturally convinced 
that payment by results was a 
system which descended from 
heaven. Thus the children 
were made pawns in the game 
of greed. Upon their power of 
dodging the inspector de- 
pended the prosperity of their 
school and their teacher. It 
is not surprising that educa- 
tion became a farce, that in 
the scramble for success the 
welfare of the children was 
forgotten. They were but the 
helpless instruments of ex- 
tortion, and when they had 
repeated their lesson parrot- 
wise, and brought money into 
the till, they had served their 
turn. 

For more than a generation 
these iniquitous methods were 
pursued. The uniform syllabus 
and payment by results, which 
appeared the last words of 
wisdom to politicians indoct- 
rinated with Whiggism, did 
their worst, and turned educa- 
tion to the curse that we 
know it to have been. Then 
at last in 1895 better counsels 
prevailed. The tyrant code 
was abolished. The hideous 
torture inflicted upon the child- 
ren, who were expected to earn 
their grant, was withdrawn. 
But it was too late to save the 
present generation from dis- 
tress. The stereotyped system 
could not be shaken off in a 
year. The teachers were sunk 
irrecoverably in their groove. 
The imagination which should 
vary the lesson according to 
the talent and temperament of 
the child, was lacking. And 
though the inspector was no 
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longer asked to reward with 
money the superficial, well- 
drilled efficiency of this school 
or that, the examination which 
should assist the child to climb 
the famous ladder, leading 
through the secondary school 
to the University, still exercises 
a deadening effect. What 
wonder is it, then, that the 
elementary education which is 
vaunted on platforms and 
in Parliament has achieved 
none of the blessings promised 
by its champions ? 

That it is impossible to 
paint the common school in 
colours blacker than it deserves 
is evident, if we may accept 
Mr Holmes’s picture! as true 
and faithful. And few living 
men speak or write of edu- 
cation with Mr Holmes’s 
authority. The many years 
which he has passed in the 
inspection of schools have not 
warped his judgment nor 
closed the door of his mind 
against new impressions. None 
sees more clearly than he the 
general failure of elementary 
education. Yet he is not with- 
out hope, and presents us with 
a vivid sketch of a school in 
Utopia, where nothing is con- 
sidered save the welfare and 
intelligenee of the children, 
where the tyranny of systems 
and examiners lies lightly on 
the shoulders of the teacher. 
The question he asks is briefly 
this: “Does elementary edu- 
cation, as at present conducted 
in this country, tend to foster 
the growth of the child’s 
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faculties?” His answer is an 
energetic negative. He watches 
the children emerge from the 
mill, apathetic and inert. It 
is the teacher’s business, he 
declares, to do everything for 
the child, to check by every 
possible artifice the child’s 
courage and sense of initiative. 
“To drill the child in the 
mechanical production of quasi- 
material results”—that is 
the teacher’s hapless ambi- 
tion, and the task is the less 
worth attempting because the 
teacher’s “‘success in doing this 
will be gauged in due course 
by an examination.” Thus, 
even in the elementary schools, 
the end and aim of education 
is to make a brave show before 
the examiners. If the teacher 
can deceive this natural enemy 
by exaggerating the merit of 
his scholars, so much the better 
for him. But what of the 
children in this useless battle 
of rewards? It matters not 
if they are crushed like a 
filbert in the nut-eracker. 
They are merely accidents in 
the sophistry of making the 
worse school appear the better. 

But, as we have said, Mr 
Holmes is of good hope. To 
prove that the old and vicious 
system is not inevitable, he has 
painted for us a school in Utopia, 
over whose destinies presides a 
goddess whom he calls Egeria. 
It is the purpose of this school 
to cultivate the faculties of 
observation, initiative, and in- 
dependence, which the common 
school sets out to eradicate. 





1 What is and What Might be.’ 
Elementary Education in Particular. 
stable & Co, 


A Study of Education in General and 
By Edmond Holmes. London: Con- 
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Here there is no constraint, no 
harsh discipline, no brutal in- 
sistence upon an instant and 
visible result. If we may be- 
lieve Mr Holmes, it is Egeria’s 
aim to educate the children en- 
trusted to her care in the true 
sense, to bring out whatever 
gifts or faculties are latent in 
them. They learn, we are told, 
without discipline for the mere 
love of learning. It is not 
information they acquire, but 
knowledge. For them history 
is a series of dramas which 
they can enact. Their work is 
never irksome, since it is de- 
vised and carried out in joyous- 
ness of spirit. Above all, says 
Mr Holmes, “the activity of 
the Utopian child is his own 
activity. It is a fountain 
which springs up in himself. 
Unlike the ordinary school- 
child he can do things on his 
own account. He does not 
wait, in the helplessness of 
passive obedience, for his 
teacher to tell him what he 
is to do and how he is to do 
it. Ifa new situation arise he 
deals with it with promptitude 
and decision.” In brief, he is 
on the high-road to be a man, 
and if Mr Holmes can tell us 
how this method of instruction 
may become general, he will 
earn the profound gratitude of 
his country. 

Unhappily the Utopia which 
Mr Holmes has sketched with 
sentiment and enthusiasm, de- 
pends for its success upon the 
energy of Egeria. The wisest 
Department in the world, the 
best system of examination 
ever invented, cannot discover 
many Egerias in this genera- 
tion of prose. If they be dis- 


covered, let them be encouraged 
by all means in our power, 
But our system of elementary 
education, if it is to be reformed 
at all, must be reformed with- 
out their aid. We can use 
only the instruments at our 
hand. We can set the elemen- 
tary education, now released 
from the tyranny of code and 
syllabus, as high as possible 
above the slough of examina- 
tion. Escaping uniformity, we 
can harmonise the subjects 
taught in school with the needs 
and pursuits of the locality in 
which the school is situated. 
We can recognise, above all, 
that many thousands of chil- 
dren cannot learn the simplest 
lessons, and that it is better 
to remove them as early as 
possible from the irksome waste 
of an education which is be- 
yond their reach. There are 
many things less desirable than 
ignorance, and the instruc- 
tion which is put on as an 
enforced veneer is far worse 
than none at all. If only our 
rulers would grasp this truth 
they might save a vast deal of 
money that is wasted to-day 
on elementary education, and 
spend it wisely on the secondary 
schools, upon which lies the 
real burden of teaching, and 
which are starved for lack of 
funds. 

Unhappily, elementary edu- 
cation long ago passed out of 
the region of common - sense 
into the mad world of politics. 
Its chief purpose is no longer 
to instruct the children of Great 
Britain, but to conciliate the 
large and influential body of 
teachers. Very few of our 
Ministers remember that, in a 
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reasonable state, the children 
are not made for the teachers, 
but the teachers for the chil- 
dren. How should they re- 
member so simple a truth 
when the elementary teachers 
are organised into a compact 
body of voters, and represented 
in the House of Commons by 
eloquent advocates? Obviously 
the claims of the children, who, 
poor things, have no votes, 
are little worth considering. 
The children, in fact, for whom 
at the outset the schools were 
established, are now no better 
than the playthings of politics. 
Where shall you find a better 
excuse for fanaticism than in 
the children of England? If 
their parents subscribe to a 
creed which is not agreeable 
to the majority of voters, our 
rulers waste no pity upon the 
children. That is not the way 
to keep in office. Eleven judges 
have decided that the present 
Government, which likes not 
voluntary schools, have “ pro- 
vided preferential treatment 
for the Council Schools in 
Swansea.” That the Cabinet 
should have put itself in op- 
position to the laws which it 
is bound to maintain is grave 
enough. It is still graver that 
it should select certain children 
in Swansea upon whom to 
wreak its sectarian spite. But 
it dare not treat the teachers 
with contempt; they must be 
approached always on bended 
knee and with whispered 
humbleness. There is no one 
conversant with education, for 
instance, who does not realise 
the importance of breaking 
through the vicious cirele. If 
the intelligence of the children 
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is not to be wholly strangled, 
their schools must be inspected 
by men who have a wider out- 
look upon the world, and have 
had a deeper, broader education 
than the certificated teacher 
bred in a training-college. To 
set a teacher to inspect the 
work of a teacher is to ensure 
the triumph of narrowness. 
No disinterested man is likely 
to dispute the wisdom of the 
famous circular drafted by Mr 
Holmes and approved by the 
Department. Yet no sooner 
did the teachers choose to in- 
terpret it as an insult to their 
profession, than Mr Holmes 
was ruthlessly thrown over- 
board by his chief, and every 
effort was made to _ recap- 
ture the favour of influen- 
tial voters. 

Mr Runciman’s apology 
made in the House on the 
Education Vote would be far- 
cical, did not the tragedy of 
the children underlay it. With 
@ persuasive ingenuity he did 
his best to prove that the 
inspectors whom he had ap- 
pointed were “of the right 
origin.” Thus far has democ- 
racy led us on the downward 
path! The system, which pre- 
tends vainly that all men are 
equal, still insists that the men 
whom it employs should be “ of 
the right origin.” We thank 
thee, Mr Runciman, for teach- 
ing us that phrase. We must 
not choose the best man for 
the place. The career open 
to all the talents is a super- 
stition of the past. What we 
want to know is the origin 
of the man. If that be right, 
then all is right. In brief, let 
us not forget for a moment that 
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the true aristocracy of learning 
is the proletariat. 

Yet Mr Runciman’s task was 
not an easy one. Some of his 
inspectors have been exposed to 
the unclean contamination of 
an old University. One there 
is who has been at Balliol, 
and has so grossly dishonoured 
himself as to win prizes and to 
take a first class. Clearly he 
is unfit for any employment ; 
he has given proof of industry 
and intelligence, and he should 
have been left to starve in- 
gloriously in the gutter, as one 
who had dared to put his talent 
above the talent of his fellows. 
How was it possible to defend 
such a monster? He is “of 
the right origin”! In other 
words, as Mr Runciman proud- 
ly said, he “started life in 
the County Council school at 
Brixton, and, as far as I know, 
there is no taint of the upper 
social classes in Brixton.” 
Brixton, no doubt, is enchanted 
with the compliment, and the 
Teachers Union may besatisfied, 
for all we know. But you may 
search our annals in vain to 
match this piece of flunkeyism. 
The obvious gifts of the in- 
spector are worth only an 
apology. His connection with 
Brixton, the untainted, must 
be trumpeted abroad for the 
satisfaction of all good Radicals, 
who, pretending to believe that 
one man is as good as another, 
assert loudly that Belgravia is 
outside the pale of civilisation, 
and that a mere acquaintance 
with Oxford and Cambridge 
disqualifies a man from the 
service of his country. 

Mr Runciman’s argument, 
profitable for his party, is 


dangerous for himself. The 
certificated teachers, having 
made good their claim to be 
the only inspectors of schools, 
will aspire still higher. Why, 
they will ask, should the 
Minister of Education have 
disgraced himself by a sojourn 
at an old University? And Mr 
Runciman can find no answer 
to their question. It is un- 
likely that he can plead Brixton 
in extenuation, and the best 
thing he can do is to step down 
from his high place and make 
room for one who has never 
been west of Bethnal Green or 
north of Clapham. And in 
this mad riot of folly what is to 
become of the children? They 
don’t matter. Even if their 
success in life depends upon 
a humaner system of inspec- 
tion than we can expect of 
those who have seen nothing 
of the world save the inside 
of an elementary school, they 
must still be sacrificed to 
the requirements of politics. 
Nor does the Labour Party, 
which is most profoundly af- 
fected by the prevailing folly, 
raise a voice in protest. So 
blinded is it by class-hatred 
that it would rather the brains 
of its children were warped and 
stunted than its schools in- 
spected by men of detached and 
cultivated minds. It is indeed 
a black outlook, and it affords 
the best possible proof that the 
Government should never have 
been trusted with the delicate 
task of education. It has had 
forty years’ experience, and it 
still regards children as traps 
to catch votes withal. 


The mind of a child is like a 
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sheet of unsoiled paper, quick 
to receive impressions, clear or 
blurred. And as the earliest 
impressions remain vivid unto 
the end, it is of the highest im- 
portance that they should be 
sane and truthful. History 
especially should be taught to 
the young with care and cir- 
cumspection, for history is the 
foundation upon which political 
opinion rests, and in these days 
of universal suffrage a false 
view of history, widely taught, 
may bring ruin upon a country. 
The bad feeling against Eng- 
land which has most often ani- 
mated the United States may 
be traced, in a large measure, 
to the manuals of history used 
in American schools. Again, 
much of the Radicalism which 
prevails in England to-day has 
its origin in the teaching of 
Macaulay, Green, and other 
Whigs. By an unfortunate 
accident English history has 
been for two or three genera- 
tions the exclusive province of 
men blind with the Whig 
heresy, and unsound opinions 
acquired at school have done 
their best or worst to involve 
us in revolution. At last there 
are signs that this tyranny of 
the Whigs is spent. The His- 
tory of England,’ recently 
written by Messrs C. R. L. 
Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling, 
will do a vast deal towards 
wiping out the reproach in- 
curred in the past. A genera- 
tion which takes this book for 
its companion will not grow 
up despising its own country. 
On every page there shines the 


light of a wise and reasoned 
patriotism. The authors have 
a natural pride in England, 
and this pride they communi- 
cate in lucid prose and ener- 
getic verse to their readers. 
It is a fresh experience to read 
a story of England’s growth 
in which there is no word of 
apology or shame. So long 
have we been accustomed to 
the libels of Macaulay, to the 
delight of Charles James Fox 
and his friends in the mishaps 
of England, that we welcome 
with the greater enthusiasm 
this simple record of England’s 
prowess in war and peace. 
Written in a familiar style, 
homely — too homely — with 
slang and catch - word, the 
book will excite the admir- 
ation and quicken the fancy, 
let us hope, of many gener- 
ations of boys. And though 
the tale is told with studied 
simplicity, it is so well 
arranged and measured in so 
just a proportion that it may 
be read continuously like a 
story. If Mr Fletcher be re- 
sponsible for the prose, he may 
be congratulated on his talent 
of omission. He admits no 
superfluous anecdote, no pictur- 
esque claptrap to interrupt his 
narrative, and so wisely has he 
selected what is essential to 
his purpose, that in a single 
reading you may get a bird’s- 
eye view of England’s progress 
that is at once just and con- 
sistent. As for Mr Kipling’s 
verses, we wish the schoolboys 
of England no better fortune 
than that these shall haunt 





1 ‘A History of England.’ By C. R. L. Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling. 
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their memories and instil in 
their minds a proper sense of 
justice and patriotism. 
Wherever you turn in the 
book you will find matters of 
high poliey handled with a 
lucid ease. The rise of Parlia- 
ment, the purpose of the Lords 
and Commons, the greater an- 
tiquity of the Upper House, are 
set forth so plainly that a child 
will understand them. The 
characters of Tudor and Stuart 
are sketched in a few vivid 
lines. The balance between 
King and Commonwealth is 
held with an even hand, and 
the great revolution of the 
seventeenth century, the one 
beneficent and well - ordered 
revolution that the world has 
known, is touched with romance 
in Mr Kipling’s lines— 
“Naked and grey the Cotswolds stand 
Beneath the autumn sun, 
And the stubble fields on either hand 
Where Stour and Avon run, 


There is no change in the patient land 
That has bred us every one. 


She should have passed in cloud and 
fire 
And saved us from this sin 
Of war—red war —’twixt child and 


sire, 
Household and kith and kin, 
In the heart of a sleepy Midland shire, 
With the harvest scarcely in.” 


Never was the value of sea- 
power better set forth for the 
understanding of boys than in 
this excellent history. Nor 
have the authors hesitated to 
take new and wiser views of 
familiar events. The historians 
of the past century have de- 
lighted to abase their country 
before America, The rebellion 


of our American Colonies, the 
Boston massacre, the infamous 
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tea-party, the treacheries of 
Franklin, have all been turned 
to our dishonour by anxious 
Whigs. What it is in the 
English character which takeg 
a pleasure in distorting history 
to its own disgrace we do 
not know. We do know that 
the Americans themselves are 
at last content to tell the truth, 
and resent, with great credit 
to themselves, the attempts 
of Sir George Trevelyan and 
others to blacken England at 
the expense of America. Messrs 
Fletcher and Kipling prefer to 
relate the simple facts, and to 
ascribe the revolt of the Colonies 
to its proper cause. It was 
Wolfe’s victory on the Heights 
of Abraham which gave 
America her independence, 
Here is the prose of it. “Soon 
after the peace of 1763,” writes 
Mr Fletcher, “we began to 
perceive one result of the con- 
quest of Canada which few 
people had expected. Our 
American Colonies, having no 
French to fear any longer, 
wanted to be free from our 
control altogether. They ut- 
terly refused to pay a penny 
of the two hundred million 
pounds that the war had cost 
us; and they equally refused 
to maintain a garrison of 
British soldiers. They intended 
to shake off all our restrictions 
on their trade, and to buy and 
sell in whatever market they 
could find. When our Parlia- 
ment proposed in 1764 to make 
them pay a small fraction of 
the cost of the late war they 
called it ‘oppression,’ and pre- 


pared to rebel. ‘We are 
Whigs,’ they said; ‘Whigs 
always resist oppression. You 
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English Whigs did so in 1688.’” 
Thus is Mr Fletcher’s prose 
translated by Mr Kipling into 
the irony of verse— 


“Twas not while England’s sword un- 
sheathed 
Put half a world to flight, 
Nor while their new- built cities 
breathed 
Secure behind her might ; 
Not while she poured from Pole to 
Line 
Treasure and ships and men— 
These worshippers at Freedom’s shrine 
They did not quit her then ! 


Not till their foes were driven forth 
By England o’er the main— 

Not till the Frenchmen from the north 
Had gone, with shattered Spain ; 
Not till the clean-swept ocean showed 

No hostile flag unrolled, 
Did they remember what they owed 
To Freedom—and were bold ! ” 


If the friendship which now 
exists between England and 
America is to be anything 
better than a fraud, it must 
be established upon a basis 
of truth, and if we would lay 
this foundation firmly, we must 
clear it of the rubble of false- 
hood and false shame which 
still clings about the history 
of the American Rebellion. 
But not only have the authors 
of this book shown the past in 
the light of truth; they have 
taught the first lessons of sane 
and sound politics. The orderly 
conservatism of Church and 
State, the claim of imperial 
federation to our sympathy, are 
set forth in such terms as 
schoolboys will readily under- 
stand. There is but one 
page with which we would 
dissent, the page devoted to 
Free Trade and Tariff Reform. 
The Repeal of the Corn Laws 
18 explained neither fully nor 
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accurately, and this most im- 
portant question is dismissed 
in what seems a spirit of com- 
promise. That, however, is a 
small blot upon a fair design, 
excellently carried out; and 
the boys, for whom the book 
is destined, may congratulate 
themselves that they, unlike 
their fathers, are at last per- 
mitted to study history in an 
honest book, and will not be 
compelled in maturer years to 
clear their minds of Whiggish 
heresies. 


It is with great regret that 
we record the death of Mow- 
bray Morris, a man of letters 
and of the world, who had 
strayed, as if by accident, into 
this age of bustle and progress. 
It was not for him to proclaim 
his performances on the house- 
tops or in the columns of a 
curious Press; rather it is his 
high distinction to have lived 
and died unknown to the people, 
and to have been happily secure 
in the regard of many warm 
and devoted friends. For these 
very reasons his death should 
not be passed over in silence. 
His own sincere avoidance of 
publicity lays upon those who 
knew him the duty of cele- 
brating his virtues. 

Born in 1848, the son of the 
manager of ‘ The Times,’ Mow- 
bray Morris was educated at 
Eton and Merton College, Ox- 
ford. He left the University 
without a degree, and spent 
four years (1869-1873) in South 
Australia as aide-de-camp to 
Sir James Fergusson, This 
was his only sojourn abroad, 
and it left singularly few 
traces upon his mind and 
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character. It is not easy for 
those who knew Morris in 
later years to picture him in 
the backwoods. For the ac- 
tivities of his mind London 
always seemed the first ne- 
cessity, and the memory of 
Australia, long since faded, 
was kept alive in his brain 
only by the adventures of a 
copy of verses contributed by 
him to ‘The South Australian 
Register’ in 1871. These verses, 
now known as ‘A Voice from 
the Bush,’ won a vast popu- 
larity in Australia, and the 
popularity was repeated when, 
two years later, they were re- 
published in ‘Temple Bar.’ 
The sentiment and energy of 
the ballad have created many 
claimants for its authorship. 
It was boldly ascribed by Mr 
Marcus Clarke to Lindsay 
Gordon, and has since been 
given to others less worthy. 
Mowbray Morris explained the 
false ascription many years 
ago, and publicly assumed 
the verses as his own. But 
so clear an opportunity of 
mystification was not to be 
lost. His plain statement 
went unregarded, and it is 
worth while to put it on 
record that ‘A Voice from 
the Bush’ was, indeed, the 
work of his hand and brain. 
Returning from South Aus- 
tralia, Mowbray Morris joined 
the staff of ‘The Times,’ and 
in 1877 was appointed its 
dramatic critic. The admirable 
work which he did for the 
theatre is still remembered, if 
only in the writings of later 
critics who, all unconsciously, 
have stolen his thunderbolts. 
Mowbray Morris took a very 
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just view of his craft. Criti- 
cism for him was not “the 
art of enjoying masterpieces,” 
He was not a dilettante, but 
a judge whose duty it was to 
condemn as well as to reward. 
And never did the Press de- 
mand a_ bold, disinterested 
critic of the drama more 
loudly than in the dying 
seventies. A flagrant amiabil- 
ity, the pleasant distribution of 
“chicken and champagne ”— 
a coinage of Morris’s own 
mint — had made criticism 
ridiculous. So that Morris 
came not only in the proper 
equipment, but in the nick of 
time. He was a scholar with 
a fastidious taste and an in- 
nate sense of the humanities, 
He was also a man of cour- 
age, who never feared to speak 
the truth. With equal justice 
he assailed the pompously 
established reputation and the 
new imposture; and it is im- 
possible to turn over his 
‘Essays in’ Theatrical Criti- 
cism’ (1892), the result of his 
campaign, without perceiving 
the force\ and energy of his 
mind, the) depth of his un- 
acknowledged influence. 

A dramatic critic, thus dis- 
interested, could not long re- 
main acceptable, and Morris's 
career in criticism was brief. 
In 1885 he was appointed editor 
of ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ a 
post perfectly suited to his 
talent and his temperament. 
He took the wise view that 
it was an editor’s business not 
to write himself, but to edit 
his magazine. He therefore 
contributed little to his own 
pages, being content to inspire 
and to castigate his staff. 
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With watchful eye he marked 
the literary and political ten- 
dencies of his time, and many 
articles, written by other hands, 
were suggested and even 
sketched by his ingenuity. 
Above all, he was a resolute 
foe to any slovenliness of style 
or speech. He would not per- 
mit within the pages of his 
magazine the new-fashioned 
slang of America or the slums. 
No catchword of journalism 
escaped his all-seeing eye. In 
brief, he took a lofty view of 
the editor’s calling, and as 
long as he sat in the editor’s 
chair he did his utmost to 
uphold the dignity of letters 
and to preserve the purity of 
our English tongue. 

We have said that he was 
a scholar, and he was a scholar 
perhaps rather by temper than 
by accomplishment. He left 
Oxford too soon, he loved life 
and sport too ardently in his 
youth to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
Yet, despite this limitation, he 
had an acute and natural love 
of the classics. He arrived 
at their meaning by a kind of 
intuition. There are few more 
beautiful versions of Moschus’ 
beautiful lament for Bion than 
his, and he proved the influence 
of the classics in every word 
that he wrote, in all the literary 
preferences which he acknow- 
ledged. Thus nurtured in the 
school of exact expression, he 
carried his ideal into the plain 
realities of life. He never 
wrote a letter which contained 
& slovenly phrase, or a foolish 
abbreviation of word or sense. 

For all his love of the classics, 
there was in his nature a strain 
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of well-ordered romance, The 
mere words, “the Spanish 
Main,” had a strange fascina- 
tion for him. Had he been 
able to tear himself away from 
Pall Mall, or to endure the 
hardships of the traveller, he 
would gladly have followed in 
the steps of Sir Henry Mor- 
gan, and visited the haunts of 
the buccaneers, whose savage 
exploits none has hymned 
more eloquently than he. So, 
too, for him Sir Walter Scott 
was the prince of novelists, and 
that he had caught something 
of the great man’s Jacobite 
enthusiasm he proved in his 
excellent monographs on Cla- 
verhouse and Montrose. But 
though his fancy wandered, 
he stayed at home with a 
happy resolution. Wide as 
were his literary interests, he 
was in a sense the sturdiest of 
Englishmen. He was no for- 
eigner who should make every 
place his home. He had little 
knowledge, save from books, of 
the countries of Europe, famil- 
iar to most men. France and 
Germany were as remote from 
his experience as the South 
Pole. His noble insularity saw 
in America a land whieh no 
gentleman should visit. Not 
many years sinoe, he travelled 
as far as Rome, and felt a kind 
of discomfort in its unaccus- 
tomed sounds and sights. He 
was even reluctant to walk 
abroad by himself, as if he 
might be lost in the unknown 
city. 

On the other hand, be pre- 
served a loyal fidelity to the 
places which he loved best and 
knew best—Eton and Oxford 
and London. Many are the 
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tributes which have been paid 
to the antique towers— 


“ Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade,” 


and among them all his is still 
memorable. ‘ Those venerable 
buildings so lovingly touched 
by Time,” thus he wrote in his 
preface to his ‘ Poet’s Walk,’ 
“those incomparable playing- 
fields shaded by their im- 
memorial elms, and kissed by 
the ‘silver-winding ’ river, will 
still stand undimmed and un- 
forgotten, when the memory of 
many a more famous, many & 
more splendid scene has passed 
away. No son of Eton need be 
shamed to record, though never 
so poorly, his love for that 
beautiful and kindly mother.” 
Assuredly Mowbray Morris was 
never thus shamed. And his 
affection for Oxford matched 
his affection for Eton. For 
many years he spent his sum- 
mers at Oxford, every stone of 
whose colleges he had studied 
with so fervent a devotion that 
he was, as he said with no idle 
boast, the best guide to her 
beauties. But London was 
the real god of his idolatry. 
Though he might sigh in fancy 
for the green trees and the clean 
air of the country, Pall Mall 
was the home which suited him 
best. He liked to feel the 
pavement beneath his feet, to 
haunt clubs, to engage in the 
conflict of talk, the conflict of 
which he never tired. His 


pleasures, like his virtues, were 
of an older fashion than prevail 
to-day. A true Conservative 
in life as in politics, he pre- 
served in his manner as in his 
dress a touch of the Regency, 
A dandy of the true breed, he 
was punctilious in the matter 
of coats and cravats. In his 
club or at a dinner-party, he 
refused to be separated from 
his hat, and marked by a 
hundred small divergences his 
dislike of modern ease and 
modern uniformity. The ma- 
terial appliances of life, the 
laborious artifices which pre- 
tend to save labour, were as 
bitterly distasteful to him as 
the pertness and vulgarity of 
popular literature. He dis- 
dained unto the end the use of 
the telephone. He preferred 
the four-wheeler among public 
conveyances, and had not yet 
reconciled himself to the han- 
som, when the taxi-cab, swift 
and insolent, burst upon his 
ear. These are small traits, 
no doubt, but they serve to 
illustrate the character of a 
polished scholar and man of 
letters, who loved the world as 
he had loved the hunting-field, 
and who looked upon literature 
always through the eyes of 
life. Thus he lived devoted to 
his friends and the Muses; and 
when death came to him, after 
a long and painful illness, 
heroically borne, he greeted it 
with the happy nonchalance of 
a friend. 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF A YEOMAN. 


THE writer has just returned 
from Salisbury Plain, after a 
fortnight’s training with a 
Yeomanry regiment in which 
he holds a commission; and 
certain thoughts, at first neb- 
ulous under the stress of the 
Training, have crystallised upon 
his return to his own fireside, 
and will not let him be till 
they have found expression— 
or explosion. 

First of all, then, it appears 
to him that Salisbury Plain is 
just about the very worst 
training - ground in England 
for Yeomanry, and the last 
place to which they ought to 
be sent. If the Yeomanry 
were ever wanted to fight an 
invader, it is a thousand to 
one that the scene of operations 
would be in enclosed country 
—in the eastern counties, for 
instance, where high hedges, 
small fields, and twisting roads 
form an exact antithesis to 
the rolling downs and spaces 
of wide prospect of the Plain. 
It would be their business to 
hold the roads over which the 
reconnoitring cavalry of the 
enemy would as a rule be 
obliged to advance; to delay the 
invaders, by ruse and strata- 
gem, in a country which par- 
ticularly lends itself to the 
devices of mounted rifles who 
have carefully thought out be- 
forehand a system of tactics 
suitable to the ground; to 
gain time for the scattered 
reservists to join the regulars, 
for the Territorial Divisions of 
Infantry to assemble, for the 


formation of order out of 
chaos. For it is tolerably 
certain that if twenty thousand 
men suddenly landed at, say, 
Clacton-on-Sea, the word chaos 
would accurately describe our 
condition for at least three 
days. For these three days 
it would be “up to” such 
brigades of mounted troops 
and cyclists as could _ be 
hurried — mainly by road, in 
all probability —to the spot, 
to hinder the enemy in his 
advance from the sea. 

Even if the enemy does not 
land in Essex—and as he is con- 
fidently expected to do so he will 
land probably somewhere else, 
—it is hardly possible to point 
to any spot on the coast east, 
south, north, or west, where 
an invading enemy would not 
have to advance through en- 
closed and cramped country. 
This being the case, we ex- 
pensively remove from their 
own counties different brigades 
of Yeomanry year after year, 
and tell them to train them- 
selves in the one kind of 
country over which, by no 
conceivable possibility, would 
they ever have to fight. 
Amusing enough, if it were 
not rather serious. 

It is true that for the first 
three or four days of Training 
some kind of open drill-ground 
is needed ; but as a drill-ground 
and nothing more. Troops and 
squadrons, before they can take 
the field at all, must be able 
to perform a few simple move- 
ments with reasonable speed 
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and accuracy. But there is 
no county in the kingdom 
where such.a drill-ground can- 
not be found; almost any 
common or park will serve 
admirably. A fortnight’s train- 
ing is a short enough period 
in all conscience, and as soon 
as the troops of Yeomen can 
right and left wheel, and form 
squadron without getting into 
& mess, the precious time should 
be devoted to that field work 
in which all Territorials are 
perforce so scantily instructed. 
It follows, surely, that this 
field training should take place 
in the kind of country in which 
the Territorial army is most 
likely to have to fight. It 
may of course be urged that 
to instruct a Yeomanry regi- 
ment in field work before it 
can drill properly is to teach 
it to run before it can walk. 
To this it can only be said 
that great as the importance 
of drill undoubtedly is, yet in 
such a short time there is no 
possibility of teaching anything 
really thoroughly, and there- 
fore it is necessary to try and 
accustom the Yeoman in some 
degree to the duties he would 
have to perform in the presence 
of the enemy. It cannot be 
gainsaid that if he and his 
horse were thoroughly well 
grounded in the ABC of 
mounted and dismounted drill, 
so that it had become a second 
nature to them both, they 
would be much more proper 
subjects for instruction in field 
manceuvre. But you cannot 
put a quart of beer into a 
pint pot, or cram a year’s work 
into a fortnight. The Yeoman 
may some day have to meet 


a highly trained enemy, himself 
comparatively untrained — it 
is not a bit of good attempting 
to emulate the enemy’s system 
of training ; all you can do is 
to try and teach the Yeoman 
something about the essential 
things, which may perhaps be 
of use to him and to his 
country when ball cartridge 
takes the place of blank. 
Now the argument against 
the unsuitability of the terrain 
would hold good even if a 
Yeomanry brigade in training 
had the whole of the Plain to 
themselves. It would still re- 
main unsuitable country, and 
no amount of experience gained 
thereon would be of much use 
in hedgerow fighting. But if 
the casual tourist visits the 
Plain during the late spring or 
summer, he will find it covered 
with white tents from end to 
end, save only where there are 
much -used artillery or rifle 
ranges, or growing crops, which 
are of course out of bounds. 
The camps and the ranges 
and the crops between them 
entirely spoil the Plain as a 
manceuvre area, leaving nothing 
but certain circumscribed spaces 
of undulating down which are 
absolutely nothing but fairly 
commodious drill-grounds. 
The Yeomanry colonel, thirst- 
ing for field-work, with his 
adjutant’s assistance and ad- 
vice, draws up a capital scheme, 
in which two of his squadrons 
are to work against the other 
two, A and B squadrons and 
the maxim gun leave camp at 
7.45 A.M. and disappear into 
the Ewigkeit of rolling grass- 
land. C and D move off half 
an hour later, and take up 4 
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position @ couple of miles away 
from camp. A subaltern and 
one troop are sent out as a 
picket with a single Cossack 
post in front. No need here 
for a line of Cossack posts, 
supported by numerous pickets 
(excellent practice); one pair of 
eyes can see a8 much as fifty, 
and the rest ef the squadron 
can go comfortably to sleep, 
unless the squadron leader is 
energetic enough to give them 
a lecture on some military 
topic while they are waiting. 
There is a comfortable cer- 
tainty that one flank at any 
rate cannot be turned, as it is 
covered by the artillery range, 
over which the shells of the 
far-off gunners can already be 
heard and seen bursting. It is 
true that last year a certain 
dashing squadron-leader of 
Yeomanry gallantly led his 
men well into the danger zone, 
regardless of the showers of 
shrapnel which fell around 
him, and led them out again 
unscathed; but in the piping 
times of peace such hardihood 
is perhaps unwarranted and 
will assuredly not find many 
imitators. 

The subaltern with the picket 
yawns, looks at his watch, and 
begins to see how many dif- 
ferent kinds of grasses he can 
collect from where he sits. He 
tells them over—perennial rye- 
grass, Italian ryegrass, crested 
dog’s tail (not much of that), 
when the adjutant, with the 
umpires white band on his 
arm, canters up and says: “I’m 
sorry, but you must move your 
Cossack post. They’re in the 
clover.” ‘“ Yes,sir.” The sub- 
altern gets on his horse and 


goes out to his post. He and 
the sergeant search in vain for 
any suitable position save the 
one they are in, and presently 
the four men of the post are 
halted where they and their 
horses show up bold and brave 
on the skyline—the only place 
now from which they can see 
anything. 

However, it does not matter 
much, for in a few minutes 
there is a rumbling sound, and 
over the brow of the slope in 
rear comes trotting one of the 
other regiments of the brigade 
in column of troops, doing a 
little regimental drill. They 
go by the dismounted squad- 
rons in the hollow, up the hill, 
and past the subaltern’s picket 
and post, then extend as they 
go over the skyline, and depart, 
long irregular lines of swiftly 
moving horsemen. “That will 


‘puzzle A and B,” thinks the 


subaltern ; “they won’t be able 
to tell t’other from which.” 
Ten minutes more go by, 
and then the third regiment 
of the brigade, confined to the 
same narrow strip of country, 
puts in an appearance: their 
colonel rides up to the white- 
banded adjutant, and after a 
brief colloquy bears away to 
the left, and presently hands 
the command over to the 
squadron leaders for some more 
squadron and troop drill,—all 
there is left for him to do. 
Meanwhile A and B and 
the maxim have reached a 
certain spot, and the major 
in [charge has explained the 
scheme to his troop leaders. 
His intention is to amuse C 
and D with a couple of troops 
in front, and to turn their left 
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with his right. Out go his 
scouts, who almost at once 
come galloping back with the 
news that the enemy are 
advancing rapidly in open 
order. The order is given 
“For action! Dismount ;” 
the led horses are hurried to 
the rear, and a long line of 
dismounted men lying in the 
grass open a heavy fire on 
the advancing horsemen, now 
only some eight or nine hun- 
dred yards away. 

Bold riders! Little they 
reck of the cracking rifles and 
barking maxim, but push on, 
an orderly and undismayed 
crowd of horsemen. The 
major in command of A and 
B has his field- glass to his 
eyes, and exclaiming, “‘ They’re 
not our fellows at all—they’re 
the South Dumpshires,” shrilly 
whistles the Cease Fire. 

Silence falls on the stricken 
field, and the South Dump- 
shires go Right About, Close, 
Troops Left Wheel, and deliver 
a gallant drill-beok attack on 
an imaginary enemy half a 
mile to our major’s left front, 
their colonel paying not the 
smallest attention to the rifles 
cracking in the grass. Most 
likely he did not even know 
he was being fired at. 

The major wipes his heated 
brow, mounts his squadron 
again, and presently is once 
more informed of an enemy 
to his right front. This time 
he waits till he has seen them 
for himself, and makes them 
out to be a squadron engaged 
in squadron drill. ‘Can’t be 
our fellows,” he says, and dis- 
mounts his men to await 
Half an hour 


developments. 
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later — during which time 
various bodies of mounted 
troops swim across his hori- 
zon and disappear without 
making war on him—his two 
troops on the left open fire, 
and send word of the enemy 
in foree. “Now I have ’em,” 
he thinks, and proceeds to put 
his design into execution. But 
what is this? Suddenly there 
appears his colonel (also um- 
piring that day) with a trum- 
peter at his back, who is 
blowing the Cease Fire as if 
his life depended on it. The 
colonel rides up and speaks 
winged words. “Riding over 


the crops... heavy compen- 
sation... all fall on the 
regiment . . . should have 
remembered ...” are the 


phrases overheard by the listen- 
ing Yeomen. 

Well, there is no help for it ; 
the morning’s scheme is at an 
end. A, B, C,and D all unite, 
practise a few evolutions on 
their way back to camp, and 
except for some dismounted 
drill after lunch the day’s 
work is over—and ruined. 

What can you do with a 
mounted brigade and a battery 
of horse artillery on a little bit 
of ground about half the size of 
Wimbledon Common? On one 
side the artillery range, on the 
other, an out-of-bounds area 
of growing crops; hardly any 
possibility of a useful field-day 
—just a drill-ground, only that 
and nothing more, It was 
hardly worth bringing the 
brigade a hundred miles in 
order to do squadron drill. 

It must be remembered that 
the Yeoman’s only weapon is 
the rifle, and that all the close 
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order drill, knee to knee, with 
“pursuing practice,” and the 
rest of it, is gone, together with 
his sword. Salisbury Plain, 
say the authorities, is about 
the one place in England where 
an old-fashioned charge of 
cavalry with the “arme 
blanche” is still possible, 
“The Yeoman” (you may sup- 
pose them to continue) “we have 
deprived of his sword, because 
we were afraid it might ad- 
versely affect his tactics, se we 
will now bring him to the Plain 
where we will give him a little 
strip of open country, three 
miles long and one _ broad, 
wherein to disport himself. In 
this nice little drill-ground he 
cannot practise sword tactics, 
as he has not got a sword, but 
he must dismount on every 
possible occasion, and aim at 
becoming third-rate mounted 
infantry. Or if he likes to 
amuse himself by perfecting his 
mounted drill (for the mounted 
spirit is strong amongst these 
plaguy Yeomen), he can do so 
for all we care. It doesn’t 
matter to us if public money is 
spent in bringing him to the 
Plain, as we do not pay the bill ; 
we will put him in his three by 
one drill-ground and there let 
him drum. Heaven help the 
country if it ever has to rely 
upon him for its defence!” It 
is certainly a case of may 
Heaven help the Yeoman if he 
has to rely on such methods of 
warfare as he will learn on the 
Plain. 

There were no more field- 
operations on the drill-ground. 
A long march by day along one 
of the few roads of the Plain, 
with a little skirmishing on the 
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way home for the regiment, 
and a night-march (which did 
not begin till it was light) for 
the brigade, were the only 
measures of relief from un- 
diluted drill which it proved 
possible to give. Let it not be 
imagined that the writer does 
not recognise the importance of 
drill as a means of instilling a 
sense of discipline and solid- 
arity into the men and horses, 
for which there is no substitute. 
If the Territorial Army is ever 
called up for the six months’ 
training, which (according to 
the sealed official plan) our 
kind enemies are going to allow 
us to indulge in before coming 
to blows, it would probably 
be a good thing to spend at 
least the greater part of the 
first two months in steady 
troop, squadron, and regimental 
drill, and formal movements 
and exercises. How the men 
(to say nothing of the officers) 
would hate it! And what a 
lot of good it would do them! 
But when you only have a 
fortnight into which the whole 
practice and theory of soldier- 
ing have to be crammed, it is 
a very different matter. Much 
may be done—far more than 
some regular officers will be 
inclined to admit—but only in 
suitable country, and plenty of 
it. As far as the Yeomanry 
are coneerned, Salisbury Plain 
is a useless waste of money, 
and it is to be hoped that the 
fact may soon be recognised. 
It may very much be doubted 
whether a standing camp for 
the whole fortnight of the 
Training is altogether a good 
thing. For a week nothing 
could be better, but during the 
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second week camp should be 
broken, and the brigade should 
go on the trek, working against 
another brigade whieh may 
have started off to meet them 
at a distance of anything be- 
tween fifty and a hundred miles 
away. The mien should be 
billeted each night—a matter 
of no particular difficulty, but 
simply of previous arrange- 
ment; or if the weather be 
fine, there will be no harm in 
letting them bivouac beneath 
the stars for a night or two. 
Then when they de meet the 
enemy they will be fighting in 
a country strange to everyone, 
and will be entirely dependent 
on their maps and their wits. 
At a field-day in their own 
country, there is not infre- 
quentlyso much local knowledge 
at the disposal of squadron 
and troop leaders that their 
task is made too easy. The 
brigade will gain enormously 
in march discipline, and in ex- 
perience (under as easy condi- 
tions as possible); of what “the 
real thing” will be like. If 
the marches are not too long 
the horses will take no harm, 
and the brigade transport will 
obtain some very much needed 
practice. The cost would 
probably be a little greater 
than that of a second week’s 
standing camp, but it should 
not be much greater; and the 
general gain in efficiency would 
be enormous. Even if such a 
march were only carried out 
once every other year, or during 
the last three days of the train- 
ing, it would bea great advance 
on the present system. 

It must be remembered that 
the Yeomanry are in a very 
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much better position with re- 
gard to recruiting than most 
of the infantry battalions of 
the Territorial Army. A little 
additional open air, or rain 
even, does not upset a country- 
bred lad who is used to doing 
the work of the farm at all 
times and in all weathers; and 
even if here and there one man 
or another might grumble if 
the Training took the form 
suggested, there will be found 
plenty of stout recruits willing 
to take the grumblers’ places,— 
if the permanent staff sergeant- 
major is worth his salt. There 
is not the slightest need to 
coddle the Yeoman for fear of 
affecting recruiting. Some 
regiments, even in these days 
of sloppy democracy, have a 
longish waiting list of likely 
lads who will join as soon as 
there is a vacancy for them. 
Would that it were so in every 
arm of the Territorial service! 

With regard to the subject 
of recruiting, however, it must 
here be noted that the Man- 
darins in Whitehall have lately 
issued an edict which will as- 
suredly affect recruiting for 
the Yeomanry a hundred times 
more than hard work or bad 
weather. The chief recruit 
collector for his squadron is 
the permanent staff sergeant- 
major—always an old cavalry- 
man of long service and un- 
blemished character. For some 
occult reason, the pay ef these 
excellent N.C.O.’s has been cut 
down, and the term of their 
appointment shortened to three 
years. There is bound to bea 
twofold result: first, the best 
men will no longer try to ob- 
tain these billets; secondly, 
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just as the sergeant-major has 
learnt his district and made 
friends with the recruit-pro- 
ducing families in his beat, his 
time will be up and off he will 
have to go. 

No doubt in certain cases 
under the old system some of 
the permanent staff did tend to 
get old, fat, and lazy, like the 
rest of us; but an energetic 
adjutant could easily weed out 
the “‘have-beens,” and ought 
to have full power to do so. 
In most ways the old system 
worked admirably; the ser- 
geant-major had a permanent 
billet, and every interest in 
making himself known and 
liked in his district. He be- 
came the guide, philosopher, 
and friend of his squadron, 
knowing the men “at home” 
and all about them; knowing 
what young fellows to admit 
as recruits and cold-shouldering 
the “wrong ’uns”: these men 
were a credit to the Army and 
the mainstay of their Yeomanry 
regiments. Their pay and al- 
lowances were far from lordly, 
and in many cases the squadron 
leader would sometimes give 
them financial assistance; but 
the new scale of pay is inade- 
quate in the extreme, and it 
will be a flat impossibility for 
the new men to keep up the 
social position that their ap- 
pointment not only warrants, 
but, to be successful, positively 
demands. It can easily be 
understood that, if they are to 
obtain the right kind of recruit, 
they must be in a position not 
only tobe entertained by others, 
but to give a certain amount 
of modest hospitality in their 
own homes. It appears hardly 
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possible that such a stupid 
regulation as the one referred 
to can long endure. The old 
scale of pay will have to be 
readopted and the appoint- 
ments made for a very much 
longer period. 

There are many plans for 
increasing the efficiency of 
the Territorial Army. Almost 
every member of the House of 
Commons considers himself to 
be a military expert; but of 
all these schemes there is only 
one that really commends itself 
as not only desirable, but 
practical. Many measures are 
desirable, —doubtless it would 
be well if we could compulsorily 
fill the thin ranks of the in- 
fantry, and give all recruits a 
six months’ course of training ; 
it would be well if we could 
arm the artillery with a modern 
weapon, and make certain that 
every Yeoman has a decent 
horse. All these things would 
be very well, but are quite out 
of reach. There is no money 
for anything but Socialism, or 
anybody but Out-of-works and 
Septuagenarians, and neither 
Party has, or, so far as one can 
tell, ever will have (till it is 
too late), the pluck to introduce 
never so modest a measure of 
Compulsory Service for Home 
Defence. 

But there is one thing that 
could be done. Any one who 
has studied, however lightly, 
the wonderful battles of the 
American Civil War, cannot 
but be lost in admiration of 
the splendid valour shown on 
many a bloody field by the few 
battalions of regular soldiers 
which the Federals possessed. 
They kept back the victorious 
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but undisciplined Confederates 
at the first Bull Run battle, 
and were almost the only 
troops on either side in that 
scrambling struggle who pre- 
served their cohesion and for- 
mation. In the Seven Days, 
at Gaines Mill, they again 
prevented a Federal retreat 
from becoming a _ crushing 
disaster, by forming a rally- 
ing- point for the disheart- 
ened and distracted Volun- 
teers. In the second battle 
of Bull Run, they alone 
withstood Lee’s and Jack- 
son’s tremendous  counter- 
stroke, and once more by 
their fine example minimised 
the defeat of their army. It 
is probable that at this bat- 
tle (Second Manassas) Pope’s 
whole force would have been 
captured or destroyed but for 
their dauntless discipline and 
courage. There were not 
enough of them to compel 
victory, but at least they 
could stave off the worst 
horrors of defeat. Can there 
be any doubt that the Terri- 
torial Army, stiffened by a 
few battalions and regiments 
of regulars, would give a 
very much better account of 
itself than if it were left to 
its own unaided efforts? 
That certain of our soldiers 
have some such idea in their 
heads is evident from Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s much _ discussed 
“brochure.” In it he talks 
of “a few battalions of 
Guards,” which would be 
available at home for stif- 
fening our Home Defence 
after the Expeditionary force 
has sailed. (N.B. — The 


“sealed pattern” war again.) 
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As a matter of fact, there 
would not be “a few” but 
only two, as has been al- 
ready pointed out in ‘Maga,’ 
But not to labour the point, 
or to insist upon accuracy in 
a pamphlet written mainly for 
political purposes, it is a fact 
that when the great Expe. 
dition has departed there 
will be some odds and ends 
of regular troops left in the 
country. The question arises, 
how can these fragments be 
made use of to the best ad- 


vantage? They could no 
doubt be formed into a 
couple of weak Divisions, 


with an improvised Brigade 
and Divisional Staff. But 
would it not be very much 
better, would not our Army 
for Home Defence gain enor- 
mously in fighting value, if 
they were broken up among 
the various brigades of the 
Territorial force, if possible, 
before the declaration of war? 

The course of events is, we 
are told, to be as _ follows. 
When war is declared, the 
Territorials are to be called 
up for six months’ training. 
Reservists will join their bat- 
talions, and the Expedition 
makes itself ready to start. 
It would assuredly be of the 
greatest assistance to the 
Territorials, in any event, to 
have all the regiments of 
regulars not required for the 
Expedition brigaded with 
them. If the six months of 
training passed peacefully, can 
any one doubt that a Yeomanry 
brigade, say, which had in- 
cluded a regiment of regular 
cavalry during the time of 
training, would be very much 
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more efficient than a brigade 
which had not enjoyed the 
advantage of a Regular model 
upon which to form itself? On 
the other hand, it is possible 
that a rude and unsympathetic 
enemy, who does not care to 
fall in with the nicely adjusted 
red-tape patterns of the War 
Office strategists, will make a 
raid upon our shores before 
the six months are over (but 
perhaps after seme vital need 
has made it imperative for the 
Expedition to sail). In such 
a case the country in its need 
will get far better value from 
its available Regulars if they 
are used as a leaven for the 
Territorial Army, than if they 
are employed as a body of 
troops separate and apart from 
the citizen force. 

The thing does not admit of 
any positive paper demonstra- 
tion, but must be clear as the 
noonday to anyone who has 
ever observed the amazing 
keenness produced in the soul 
of the old Volunteer or modern 
Territorial when afforded a 
chance of working in com- 
bination with Regular troops. 
Moreover, we have the Ameri- 
can Civil War as an object- 
lesson. 

A little leaven will leaven 
the lump; and the Regulars 
which are surplus to the Ex- 
pedition, divided amongst the 
best brigades of the Terri- 
torials, would in a very short 
time improve the drill, the 
discipline, the military know- 
ledge and practice of their 
Civilian brothers-in-arms, in 
& way that would surprise 
and delight those general 
officers who might have to 
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lead these “mixed” commands 
into action. 

One clear, even if subsidiary, 
advantage of this plan would 
be, that no necessity would 
exist for forming a new Divi- 
sional and Brigade Staff for 
the “surplus” Regulars. The 
Staffs of the Territorial brig- 
ades and divisions consist, with 
very few exceptions, of Regular 
officers, many of them soldiers 
of considerable distinction, 
under whom any regimental 
commander would be glad to 
serve, 

If the six months of training 
passes without an invader, the 
presumption is that at the end 
of the time the Navy has 
obtained complete control of 
the sea. Then the Territorials 
can return to the bosom of their 
families, and the “surplus” 
Regulars be used for filling the 
gaps in the absent Expedition. 
That is to say, if all has gone 
well, and Great Britain has 
won all along the line. But it 
is possible that some issue may 
still be hanging in the balance, 
and that the gaps in the ranks 
of the Expedition may be very 
big ones: armies melt away 
like snowballs under the hot 
finger of war. Is there not, 
then, a strong likelihood that 
many of those Territorials who 
have been brigaded with some 
historic regiment for six months 
will prefer, will even ask, to 
accompany their friends to the 
seat of war, rather than revert 
toa sedentary civilian existence 
when the Empire may be at 
stake? Is there any British 
General who would not wel- 
come into his depleted ranks a 
Brigade of British Territorials 
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trained for six months with, 
and stiffened by, a Regular 
battalion ? 

Of the Territorial Forces as 
a whole, it is at the present 
moment very difficult to fore- 
cast the future. Any form of 
compulsion appears utterly 
impracticable, in that neither 
political party dares to take it 
up. Yet the ranks of the 
Infantry remain unfilled, and 
the minimum number which we 
were told was compatible with 
safety has not been obtained. 
Things are apparently at a 
deadlock. The advocates of 
compulsory training are beating 
their heads against the brick 
wall of political indifference, 
and, at the same time, are 
undoubtedly affording a salve 
to the conscience of many men 
who might join the Territorials, 
if it were not dinned into their 
ears so loudly by the compul- 
sorists that voluntary service 
is useless and has _ broken 
down. 

That the compulsorists are 
patriotically minded and speak 
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much truth is undeniable, but 
perhaps in this instance the 
whole truth is harmful. If 
the best is unobtainable, the 
second-best must be made to 
serve. The trouble at the 
moment is that the second-best 
is breaking down, the best is 
out of reach, and there is no 
returning to the third -best, 
which was the old Volunteer 
system, or absence of system, 
Fortunately, we still have a 
Navy which is quite unper- 
turbed by the antics of poli- 
ticians and the vagaries of 
irresponsible reformers. Even 
one who, like the writer, has 
been a Volunteer or a Terri- 
torial for more long years than 
he cares to think about, may 
be forgiven if, in contemplation 
of that immense, silent Sea- 
service, he is at times tempted 
to blaspheme against his cloth, 
and to say that the country 
would get better value for its 
money if the Territorial Army 
were to be abolished, and the 
sum saved devoted to the 
Fleet ! 
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